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THE New Mexico territory of 
seventy years ago Dona Ellen Sessions 
held an enviable position; she had wealth, 
beauty, a devoted and distinguished hus- 
band. But Doha Ellen was Anglo-Spanish, 
and her tumultuous Latin emotions often 
overwhelmed her cool English control. A 
paradox of weakness and strength, she 
wielded her power effortlessly, conquer- 
ing by charm all men but one — her 
brother-in-law and deadly enemy. 

Through the appealing character of an 
orphan boy under her protection, Conrad 
Richter tells the gripping story of a cou- 
rageous woman’s struggle with a man 
bent on destroying her — the story of a 
great lady. 



CHAPTER 1 



w'ouu) never believe that my father 
had run away with the money. 

Oh, 1 knew well enough what the 
people of Moro were saying: that no 
one really knc\v anything about us but Judge Sessions and he had 
known only my mother; that my faiJicr was too fancy a dresser 
to be an honest “commission boy”; that he used to pay attention 
to a questionable woman who less than a month before had left 
the country, and that they were probably together somewhere in 
Colorado right now. 

It was a barefaced lie, I told anyone who spoke it in my hearing. 
I said he had gone to the woman only to learn Spanish, which he 
needed at the commission house. I said many other things to his 
credit, and not a word of the thing I knew he had failed to do: 
bring my mother West from Missouri when they found she had 
lung fever. She had wanted to come. The malady ran in the family. 
Her cousin Albert Sessions had been expected to die with itj but 
he had gone to Kew Mexico territory, had married into a wealthy 
Spanish family, and was now a iudge for three or four counties, 

I can still hear my mother tell my father that if she got away 
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from the steamy air of the Missouri she would be well again. But 
he had breathed the air of the Missouri all his life, he told her, and 
it hadn’t hurt him. Only after her death did he give up 
and hunt up ray mother’s cousin in New Mexico. He said h^ did 
it for me, to save me from the weak lungs of my family, but I 
rather thought it remorse. 

However, many men fail their wives without failing their em- 
ployers. My father wasn’t the sort to do botli. I have his photograph 
now, yellow with age. It’s hard to believe that he was only twenty- 
nine years old. He looks forty, a fine figure of a man with a soft 
brown mustache. He carried himself straight in his well-cut clothes, 
and his eyes looked out at you steadily. Never, I felt, would he 
have abandoned me in a place like Moro, a thousand miles from 
Missouri, and it wasn’t in him to have gone off with so little fuss, 
saying he was just driving up to the vicinity of the Greenhorn 
Mountains, yet knowing all the time tirat he was deserting me for 
good. He didn’t even raise the whip or look back as he drove off 
in one of the rigs from Caldwell’s Livery Stable. I stood watching 
his dust till buckboard and white-footed bay horse were lost in the 
blurred horizon. 

Only one thing troubled me. Why hadn’t he let me go along? 
I was crazy to go with him and had begged him to take me. He had 
the room and packed nothing more than a sack or two of oats that 
1 could see. But he said no, he couldn’t, and wouldn’t tell why. 

Later on we knew that old Boreas Luna had sent two of his 
Mexicans down to the commission house for cash to buy another 
flock of sheep, that Mr. Kidd hadn’t trusted the money to them, 
and so had sent it special with my father, in gold eagles and a few 
silver dollars, all done up in sacking, sewed compactly, and hidden 
at the bottom of the oats. There were different accounts of the 
amount going around. Some said six thousand dollars and some 
swore it was eleven. 

About every day after that I went down to the commission house 
to see if my father had come back. On my way I passed Caldwell’s 
Livery Stable. Most of the rigs were kept outside and the horses 
in a corral. A long way off I could see tliat the bay with white feet 
wasn t there. That didn t prove anything, I told myself stoutly. 
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My father and his horse might both be down at the commission 
house. 

The sign on the commission house read : Kidd & Co., Forwarding 
and Commission Merchants. The largest building held the ofhccs, 
among other things, and the first thing I looked for was my father’s 
desk. As a rule, ledgers and daybooks lay open together with bills 

I. j; .11 j j u.. » t ... Ti... 
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He wasn’t there, nor on the great splintery platforms where 
freight cars and pack trains were loaded, so I went to the feed 
warehouse, wliich I liked best. Here were walls of flour piled in 
sacks and barrels, and bins of corn, barley and oats. Only the feed- 
house men were there, and I went on to the last of the warehouses, 
piled to the roof with hides and greasy fleeces. It was the custom 
then to send the fleeces out to tlicscouring mills, and when the wool 
came back it svas light and fluffy. Often liad I jumped into the 
huge bins and roiled around in the soft drifts, but today I only 
looked into the dark hot cavern and then went back to the office 
to try to find out when my father was coming. 

The men had always been very friendly. Now they liardly let on 
that I was there. Only Mr. Kidd would actually look at me. He 
was a thick, bald-headed man with black mustache and eyebrows, 
and when he caught sight of me he’d bark low and short to Mr. 
Younger. After a while Mr. Younger would come over to me. 
“How arc you today, Jud?” he’d say, and his hard-bitten face 
would give me a smile. 

“Is he back?’’ I’d ask, quick hope from his cheerfulness rising 
in me. 

“Not yet. At least not so far as I know," he’d say as if to make 
my father’s absence less final and to hold out a hope of him still 
coming, although all of them knew then that old Boreas had sent 
word he had seen neither the money nor ray father. 
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I’d stand for a little while, digesting the disappointment and 
getting hold of myself. 

“Could you use a boy today?” I’d ask him. 

“Not right today,” he’d say tlroughtfully and no hint that they 
wouldn t hire or trust the son of a man who ran off with eleven 
thousand dollars, just regret that there was no opening, and the 
door left open for tomorrow. 

I don’t know how long this might have gone on if one day I 
u t ^ome in and found a new man at my father’s desk. I knew 
then, despite what Mr. Younger implied, they never expected to 
see my father back, and for a long time I didn’t go in again. 


My father and I had rooms in what had once been a fine house 
on the p aza. People still called it La Casa Nunoz after the original 
owner although all the rooms facing the street had become shops. 

a M buildings, It had but one story. To the rear was 

a large patio with a gallery running part way around it. 

acbirlndmlW‘'’^J furniture, just a hard Mexican bed, 

SiTn Je ’u dishes and water bucket in 

other. Most times we dined here on eggs from local ranSers 
and on bacon, crackers, coffee, dried fruit and p^kles mv fSr^ 
got wholesale at die commission house. ^ 

wondibrtTarwonw' ^ 

myfaSiZLTw "f. Hailing from Missouri, 

had embarrassed me by showfnn kin fm sometimes 

bed, I could imagine them talkmcr a ^ Lying there in 

tion of the lust l r^ii f ^ themselves with satisfac 

had run off widi Scnor Kidd’s^oa ^ 

and pity for som?oL°t^fo?J^ sympathies 

law! I found that, instead S ha 1 ^ ^he 

glances from their dark cyes^Our^nTSi?^^ Pitying 
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cousin, Albert Sessions. A native-born New Mexican, she was the 
cbusrhtcr of a Mexican mother and English father, Of course, 
knew that New Mexico was a territory of the United Slates, yet 
to me it was as if Cousin Albert had married someone foreign 
as from Guatemala or Brazil. Cousin Albert always sjiokc to me 
on the street, but his wife had never recognized or .spoken to me, 
perhaps because I so assiduously avoided her. 

This very day I had seen her around town in her fancy buggy 
with space uiuler the sides of the .seal for the rubber-tired, brass- 
rimmed wheels to turn with a flourish. The buggy had yellow 
spoke.s, brass lamps on either side of the patent-leather dashboard, 
and a matching yellow cloth lop to shielil Doha Ellen from the 
New Mexican sun. 1 had just pas.sed the lumber yard headed for 
home when I heard a rig overtake me and slop beside me in the 
tlecp floury dust. When I looked up, there was the stylish buggy 
with the yellow top and the lady hcr.sclf holding the tan reins. 

“Good afternoon, Jud. You arc Jud, aren’t you?” she asked 
brightly. “You’re the very one I hoped to .see. Won’t you get in 
with me and I’ll drive you b.ack home.” 

To my surprise, her .accent w.as Engli.sh rather than Spanish. The 
’ .styli.sh slant of her sailor straw and the genteel softness of her 
driving gloves were certainly non-Mexican, her hair a golden 
Anglo color against her blue eyes. But never would I gel in bc.sidc 
her at tiial moment. There flaslied through my mind the talc they 
told of licr Spanish temper and her wild Englisli love for horses. 
They s.aid she was a girl away .at .school when a viozo had put a 
.spade bit on her favorite riding Jior.se and after long and cruel 
training taught him to how low. When .she came home, he had 
proudly showed her hor.se off to her, hut one look at (he maimed 
aiul bleeding mouth, and she had struck the inozo down with the 
heavy end of her crop. The story was that she had killed him. 

When I asked niy father he said he iiidn\ know if it was true 
or not, but I must remember that .she was a John.son y Campo, th.at 
tire Johnson y Campo sheep ranch, the Rancho Zclandia, took in 
a great Sp.amsh grant beyond the Prictas. For generations her 
pcop c had had the power of life and death over their peons, and a 
line horse to tlicm meant more than a peon. 
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When I held off, I expected her to drive away with English 
abruptness and dismissal, but she was all feminine Mexican wile 
now. Don t you want to ride with me ?" she asked, wrinkling her 
eyebrows m that playful Spanish gesture of hurt, a characteristic 
I was to sec in her a thousand times afterward. At the same time 
that she spoke to me so tightly, there W’as something indefinably 
sad about her. I suspect now it was only the faint melancholy of her 
Latin blood But at the time it seemed as if some secret sorrow of 
hers, like mine, ^s'as sucking the joy of life from her. 

♦ t 1 1.1 1 11 . . 

us 

he 

Willful, also satiric and funny at times. All this on occasion could 
vanish and an appealing helplessness come into her blue eyes and 
even into the way she sat or stood, so that others, and especially 
men, could not forbear throwing themselves into her cause, bring- 
ing to pass what she wished. 

Today she seemed to me innocent as beautiful, what she asked 
so reasonable, that before I knew it I was stumbling around the 
wheels, climbing up on the cushions of soft rose cloth, and we 
were off down the road with a feeling that no automobile can give 
me today, of flowing animal limbs and muscles, of a bright tan 
harness with silver trimmings and a silver whip socket engraved 
with a name in script that I couldn’t read. Everyone, I noticed, 
looked up with lively interest to sec us go by. I saw with pride that 
she drove her favorite horse I had heard so much about, the fastest 
in the territory and her great pet. I remembered my father saying 
that, when he asked her how many children she had, she had told 
him two, both boys, one nine and one seven years old. My father 
learned later that she had given buth to only one child, my cousin 
Willy, whom I had never met, and that by her seven-year-old boy 
she must have meant this horse called Critter, who had been named 
by her father half in jest before he died. 

Presently, in front of the large shabby Casa Nunoz, we stopped 
and alighted. “Will you hold Critter for me ?" she asked. “He hates 
to be tied, but he’s so curious. He likes to examine everything, and 
I don’t want him wandering around town with a buggy ’’ 
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Never had I held a horse, and I felt sure tliis one she called 
Critter knew it. He was a shade called oscura, a peculiar sliadc of 
brown with faint black inner markings. I had seen much more 
handsome and spirited horses and wondered why a lady like Mrs. 
Sessions witli such a fancy buggy liked him well enough to con- 
sider him one of her boys. 

Today I was to get an inkling of tlie reason. As I took his bridle 
I saw him examine me quietly. He saw my fear of him, I’m .sure. 
I also like to think that he saw the confused loneliness of an in- 
secure and half-starved boy. After a minute or two he turned his 
attention to his surroundings. I could have sworn that he surveyed 
intelligently and in turn the church, tlie bell towers, the Sisters’ 
school next to it, the bandstand in the center of tire little park and 
La Casa Nunoz closer at hand. 

Mrs. Sessions stayed in the house a long time. Then young Gus 
^adiUa appeared and with importance took hold of Critter’s bridle. 
Dona Ellen wants to see you inside,” he informed me. 

I went, somewhat puzzled and reluctant. In our rooms I found 
a itt e group of people, including old Ezequiel Salazar, owner of 
Casa Nunoz, Mrs. Garcia, Mrs. Padilla, and a number of their 
iuldren, all at a respectful distance from Mrs. Sessions. 

f junta about you,” she said 
self w5rf> ludge and I don’t like you living here by your- 

_ We 3s m reality very unhappy and lonely here, Dona Ellen ” 

whTitId 

spokep. “InVr ho^c toe’Zldt 

later oi when you came to town he would have vom*fon 

"Manud Will llelfylftrS and 

over to the house and HI show you wh^f^iutTstep? ^ 
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Before I knew it we were out on the plaza, where she left 
Critter looking curiously after her while we went on foot nearby 
to a street called La Placita, one of the spokes radiating from the 
square. 

The white Sessions house, known as the Johnson y Campo house, 
looked large and imposing to me. Cousin Albert’s wife pulled the 
fancy bell rope and the door was opened by a flurried Mexican 
woman whom she called Epifania. 

When we entered I found myself in an immense dim hall, wide 
as a parlor and tsvice as long, with mysterious doors on either side, 
one of which was open, revealing ghostly shapes of sheets over 
indeterminate pieces of furniture. Mrs. Sessions took me to a nice 
room with a white iron bed, the figure of Christ on the Cross on a 
wall, and soft washed Navajo rugs on the floor. This was Willy’s 
room, she told me, and the bed would be mine until they moved 
in, when another bed would be put in for me. 

“You arc all right now, Jud,” she promised me. “Friends of your 
father will look after you till he gets back.” 

Her references to my father and his friends, and that he would 
be back, warmed me like wine, but after she had gone something 
went out of the house. It seemed foreign. Even its air smelled like 
incense. Unseen presences with a strong Spanish will and flavor 
seemed to come out of hiding to cast their influence in the air. 

After going to bed I remembered what my father had said of 
the Johnson y Campo family, us power over life and death of its 
peons, and the story of Dona Ellen and the mozo. There came to 
me the peculiar memory of the lady’s hands today as they had held 
the reins and as one of them had taken ray arm. I felt a certain 
indefinable power and mastery in them. I was glad that she and 
Cousin Albert planned to stay out on the ranch until fall. By that 
time, I was sure, my father would be back. 

CHAPTER 2 

M ext morning, witli the New Mexican sun shining in my win- 
dow and lying brightly across the kitchen floor during break- 
fast, the house seemed like a different place, and the world, too. 


IS THE LADY 

Not only then but after I sallied forth from the house, I found my 
status in town had changed. 

Old Ezequiel, the picture of avarice and chicanery, stopped me 
on the plaza to talk to me with deference in front of everyone. 
Lawyer Beasley, whose house stood next door to my Cousin 
Albert’s — he had married Doha Ellen’s sister, Doha Ana — 
acknowledged my existence by inclining his head curtly but un- 
mistakably to me when he passed. And the town boys talked to 
me of my absent father with new and evident respect. 

“Your papa will be back soon now,” Goyo Sanchez promised 
me. “His cousin the judge will see that he goes free,” 

“For a while he may go to jail, but it will not be so bad,” Pas 
Ramirez assured. “My uncle Amgel is in the penitentiary at Santa 
Fe for six years. They let him come home for weddings and 
funerals.” 

“Yes, and you’ll have Sehor Kidd’s eleven thousand dollars be- 
sides”— this from Lino Garcia, 

I answered angrily that my father had never taken the money, 
but they looked at me with instant dismay and disappointment. I 
saw that I must not object to my rank as embezzler’s son if I 
wanted to swim with them in the river, rope milk cows and ride 
barebacked on broken-down horses. At Epifania’s orders, I went 
back to the house for midday dinner and found a great dish of 
frijoles, hot with chile that burned all the way down. 

But it was the first day my stomach had been filled since my 
father left, and I felt that life was sweet again, and the one who 
had saved me was Cousin Albert’s lady, who had put me under 
the protection of the powerful Johnson y Campo name. Cousin 
Albert s house seemed to me a citadel of peace and security. 

In this I found that I was mistaken. 

My first inkling came the second week the judge moved back 
to town. He had come alone at first, called by the September term 
of court. He slept in die town house during the week, returning 
to the ranch for the week-end. Any uneasiness I felt for his coming 
soon vanished. He had me call him Cousin Albert, and treated me 
kindly, almost as a son. He was a slender delicate man with a white 
skin and an unusual heavy black beard. This together with his 
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deep voice and powerful phrases never ceased to surprise me in one 
so frail. Sheets still hung over the furniture in the parlor, and 
tonight as usual he sat in the wde hall by the hanging brass lamp 
which he had pulled down to read the Denver paper that had 
come on the evening train. In the shadows on a settee, I lay content 
just to be near this one remaining link to my mother. Presently 
the bell tinkled, and the judge rose and went to the door himself. 

“Oh, good evening, Amado. Come in,” he said heartily, and I 
saw a durably dressed Mexican with strong, brown, almost Oriental 
face and eyes. I knew him as Sheriff Martinez. There were two 
Martinez brothers in More, It was the custom for Amado to run 
for sheriff on the Republican ticket and Francisco on the Demo- 
cratic. Whichever won appointed his brother as first deputy, and 
a Martinez had been sheriff for Moro County since most men could 
remember. Usually it was Amado. At his silence tonight and the 
grave way he entered, I saw Cousin Albert’s heartiness dissipate. 

“Is anything the matter.^” he asked. 

“You haven’t heard from the ranch ?” 

“You mean our ranch Cousin Albert seemed surprised. “Sit 
down, Amado.” 

But both men remained standing. 

“You remember last year, Judge, when Senor Beasley drove his 
herd through Ojo Canyon? I don’t mean that the patr6n was 
there himself. But Jcffcoat, his foreman, said Senor Beasley told 
him it was too far to drive around on the public road through 
Canyon del Norte. The cattle would lose weight. Senor Beasley 
said his wife was a Johnson y Campo herself, a sister of Dona Ellen, 
and that feffcoat could come through Ojo Canyon and the Rancho 
Zelandia. I didn’t see for myself what the cattle did to your senora’s 
garden, but I heard. Also what Dona Ellen thought of that garden. 
Your senora and feffcoat had very hard words. She warned him 
never to come over your private road wth a herd again.” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” the judge said impatiently as if to urge 
him on. 

“Well, Jeff coat’s men came through again this morning. He had 
a herd of fat steers Senor Bcaslej- wanted to ship before the early 
price dropped. So he took Ojo Canyon like the other time. Ther 
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was Dona Ellen’s new prden and^^rosebushes and a new fence 

around them. Jeffcoat did not stop.” , , , . „ ^ 

“We mustn’t blame Jeffcoat. This is Beasley s doing, Cousin 

Albert said angrily. , « , 

“Perhaps,” the sheriff spoke under his breath, perhaps it is a 
pity that Sehor Beasley wasn’t there instead of Jeffcoat. 

The judge looked sober. “You mean someone was hurt.” 

“About as bad as a man can be hurt,” die sheriff said gravely. 
“There was only one shot, a very good shot. TJie bullet found the 
forehead.” 

The judge stood almost like a statue. “Did his men say who 
did it?” 

The sheriff avoided his eyes. “Who knows? A herd of cattle 
makes much dust. It is hard to sec. But all could hear the rifle speak 
from the portal of your house.” 

“How long was the shot?” 

“From all accounts,” the sheriff repeated, looking away, “it was 
a long shot and a very good one.” 

Cousin Albert was silent for a while as if wrestling with some- 
thing grave. “Well, I expect you to do whatever is riglit and 
necessary, Amado.” 

"Gracias & Dios, I don’t have to do anything. Don Carlos came 
in tonight. He said it was him who fired the shot.” 

“Charley ! Why didn’t he come here to see me ?” 

“He told me he thought you wouldn’t like to leave him out on 
bail on a murder charge.” 

“Thank you, Amado.” I could see that Cousin Albert was much 
affected. He laid his paper on the table. Then he took his large 
cream-colored hat from the rack. “I’ll walk along back with you 
and talk to him,” he said. 

Later, in my bed, I lay going over what was said and the pictures 
created in my mind. There had been sometliing incomplete about 
the story, something that passed between the two men that puzzled 
me, something not so much spoken as left unsaid but which each 
understood. I wondered how Charley Johnson y Campo could 
have done such a violent thing. They said that he had once been 
a good enough shot with the rifle, trained by his English father, 
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but of late the only things he w’as known to do were drink whiskey 
and drive fast horses. He was still more blond than his sister Dona 
Ellen. We boys called him the Englishman, from his light hair and 
florid cheeks. 

Next morning when I got up Cousin Albert was already gone, 
but Pas and Goyo were waiting for me outside the back door. They 
informed me that the Englishman’s horse was in our stable, and 
we spent the morning standing around him talking in suppressed 
excitement. It gave me a curious feeling to see him standing there 
so calmly, unaware that his master was locked up for murder only 
a few blocks away. 

“It is not he, they say, that killed the Anglo,” Pas said at length. 

“Who was it, then I asked. 

“It was not a he, but a she,” Pas declared mysteriously. 

For a moment I didn’t know what he meant. Then I saw Manuel 
bearing down upon us. Dona Ellen always referred to him as a 
mozo, which meant “boy,” but he was some fifty years old, a short 
powerful man, with a tremendous face now distorted with rage. 

“What he is this, you son-of-a-goat'” he roared and tried to get 
his huge hands on Pas. But Pas was loo quick for him and dodged 
out m the alley. 

All that morning I thought about the story of Dona Ellen as a 
girl and a whole procession of uneasy thoughts troubled me. 
Exactly what did Pas mean that it had not been a he but a she that 
had done it? 

It was late noon when I found Dona Ellen’s buggy outside the 
stable and her pet horse. Critter, m the next box stall to her 
brother’s bay. An empty carnage that had evidently been filled 
with baggage and servants from the ranch stood in the driveway 
while its horses out in the alley chewed corn from nose bags before 
starting back to the Pnetas. 

Manuel scowled at me. 

“You better make steps for the house. If you are wise you will 
say nothing from that young liar of a he*goat,” he warned me. 

The house seemed another place when I entered it. Movmg 
slowly down the hall, I saw that the sheets had been taken from 
the familiar shapes in the long parlor, disclosing wholly unfamiliar 
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furnishings. There were twin scarlet sofas, cliairs in rcd-ancl-gold 
brocade, a tall object with filigree brass legs rising to marble 
shelves and crowned with a painted china lamp. Broad uMlnut 
frames inlaid with gold on the wall held only the tiniest of pictures. 
Another frame enclosed a wreath and one a bunch of withered 
flowers, mementos of some funeral. 

The doors to the other rooms off the wide hall were open now, 
and I saw across tlic way a second parlor, not so long as the other, 
but widi a couch, an organ, a bluc-tilc fireplace and a globe on a 
stand. As I went on I had glimpses into high-ccilingcd bedrooms. 
Most every room had, in addition to the bed and other heavy 
furniture, a couch or lounge of some kind. I had never seen such 
a lot of them in a single house. 

I stopped before reaching the dining room, but Dona Ellen must 
have heard the front door. She came out in the hall looking even 
more delicate and blue-eyed than 1 remembered. 

“Hello, Jud! Where have you been ?” she greeted, as if I and not 
she was the one who needed comforting. “We’ve had to starL 
Come in.” 

She drew me into the dining room, where dinner stood on the 
massive table affixed to tlic floor, flanked by long polished benches 
of enormous pine planking on cither side. 

“This is Willy,” she said, leading me where a dark-haired, 
delicate-looking boy sat. “Your place, Jud, is right beside him. I 
hope you two will be friends. You’re cousins, you know, and blood 
is thicker than water.” 

I saw Cousin Albert at the head of the table looking kindly and 
approvingly at me. His wife didn’t take the seat I expected, but sat 
opposite Willy and me. I soon found tliat she needed no formal 
position at the dona s head of the table to hold court, but could 
take care of herself wherever she was. 

^ She asked me questions about myself, confided to me one or two 
intimate things about the ranch, then wove the four of us into her 
conversation. Her flow of talk was fluent. She seemed to make 
light of their unspoken affliction. I found tliis a characteristic I was 
to see much of, her manner of disregarding trouble and danger by 
making fun of them both, ° 
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At first, sitting there at the table, I wondcrcrl if shooting and 
death had actually occurred- Then, v.'iih dinner done, it v/as as 
if the pleasant interlude, like an act in a play, v/as over- Paint 
sadness settled on her face. Granty returned to Coutin Al}>ert. 
When I glanced at Willy his dark eyes looked back at me v/ord- 
lessly. What the look meant I had no idea, but I felt tliat I Jjkc<j 
him and that we would get along. 

There was no telephone in the house those flays to inform jour 
friends that you had come to town, but nr/.'$ fravelefl at fatt 
then as now, particularly upon an c\-cnt like tint v. hen ) O’jr frieridt 
were expected to rally around and offer support, it v/a t a ret ela’ion 
to see the house bright and almost gay that cttr;ing, v.rjj v.jne in 
glasses taken from a rack of four marble shelves alof-g tiie v-alh 
The company consisted mamlj of sheep people or thote v/ho did 
business with them, 

Others arrinng hter included Tom Do.’d, s hacheJor y/i'.h a 
fund of good humor and the family bvr,er tir-oe Orixm Ali/ert 
had sat on the bench. No: a word was spoken of Ellen’i r-r'/her Ian* 
guishing m jail, but Mr. Dold’s stories and c//r.fider..* rrjiT.;Ar iyJkt 
continuously, saymg. hare no fear, cvcrythir.g m .Moro Gw.ryit 
under control 

When Willy ani I were sent to berl, hn rr.'/i.er C4.m.e to 'uti 
him in and kiss Hreu gcod night Then she came r/ver to r.oi bed, 
which had been placex: m the room, and did the ‘va.T.e to toe. 

No one had kissed me s:r.cc my mother had dor.e i* vn ertd yeir: 
before. I remembered Ozinn Albert’s v.de’; i;x:Ai it Irick 
masterful, but when she pretvefj the c/’/v't; aro'i.od euy 
shoulders I though: I had r.r»er felt a rvrJj .more gentle 
That such hands could f.3ve the stain of bhxri oo tltfcn 
me unthinkable. I felt rr.veelf r'-la;:, graceful riat for ceerer' 
least sleep would solve all 
"Buenas noches, fud,' t'^e sard. 

‘■Goodnight, DohaEIler. ' lta:d- 

“Call me Cousin Eller..’ th» v/tre<ted, im5 were.- 

“Good night, Cousin El..-er.. f fT^lied duuh;”" 

She looked down at me ir, '/-arm aj.iprovaI.br 
I imagined I saw deep ir.oor.vAble thadowtiu 



CHAPTER 3 


II USED to think the Moro County courthouse was imposing, a 
•14 kind of family government liouse since Cousin Albert held 
the highest office in it and ruled over it like a king in his palace. 
Now, after what had happened on the ranch, the aspect of the 
whole building changed. I found myself avoiding it whenever 
possible. Something dark, unfriendly, almost frightening had come 
over it and the jail where Ellen’s brother, Charley, awaited trial. 
I knew it couldn’t be Charley or his fate. He meant little or noth- 
ing to me. Then I remembered what Pas had hinted at. That must 
be the secret of my shock, an implication so terrible tliat I didn’t 
dare think of it openly. 

From the beginning I looked to sec if anyone else might know 
and feel as I did, Willy came under my scrutiny first. He was a 
quiet boy, and there were times when he looked at me with some- 
thing inexpressible in his dark eyes. I watched Cousin Albert, too, 
but his grave face told me nothing. 

I waited for Willy’s grandmother to come in from the ranch 
for the trial. They called her Mama Grande instead of die usual 
Abuelita. A short, stout woman with a swarthy face, she had the 
blackest of eyes. She had a tongue that ran on rapidly in Spanish, 
^ remained unreadable, 

hen Ellen s sister. Dona Ana, came over from next door to 
see her mother, I thought I caught a glimpse of fear in her face, 
but I felt It might have been fear of her husband. Even before 
coming to my cousin’s house to live I had heard how since their 
marriage Lawyer Beasley had dominated and restrained her, tak- 
ing over her inheritance, keeping her on a strict allowance, naming 
the prices she must pay even for such small things as eggs and 

the wages of the native servants until she had to 
put up with some of the poorest, 

Ellen and Dona Ana 
had looked as girls. Ah, you should see them together when they 

a difference! Dona Ana dark. Dark skin, black hair, black eyes. 
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And Dona Ellen with white skin and hair of gold like her father. 
You wouldn’t believe they come from the same mother.” 

Now Doha Ana was older-looking than Ellen, worn-faced and 


several times ; and, when Ellen asked if she would sit with her and 
their mother at the trial, “I’m not sure what Snell wants.” 

I suspected she was here today without Beasley’s permission. 
More than once her daughter, Fclicitas, said they had better go. 
Doha Ana hung on as if she feared to stay but hated more to leave. 
From the start, Fclicitas refused to sit down. I thought her the 
prettiest girl I had ever seen, with hazel eyes and golden hair. I 
felt that tins was how Ellen must have looked when she was young, 
but Fclicitas would have little to do with her Aunt Ellen now, 
regarding her with an attitude I was sure came itom her father. 
Indeed she treated us all with veiled hosule coolness. Only on 
Willy when he wasn’t looking did I set her glance soften. 

Meanwhile the trial was approaching and Willy and I were told 
we would have to attend. I suspect it was the idea of Tom Dold, 
who defended Charley, that we boys sitting with Ellen and her 
mother would arouse the sympathy of the jury. But all the time 
that Willy and I had to sit there, with witness after witness being 
questioned, with Cousin Albert sitting watchfully on the bench, 
and people crovvding the room to tic doors and windows, I 
remembered what Pas Ramirez had hinted and waited for it to 
raise its ugly head in the courtroom. ^ 

• ■ ■ i 

th-- _ 

I remembered the first time I had seen the name in an advertise- 
ment in the Moro Sentinel: 

h Sira-L BtiisLE^, Atioiney ax Law. 

Legal Advice and Counsel. Collections Mi 
Loans Arranged. Mortgages. 
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My father said he was the shrewdest and richest lawyer in the 
county and told me stories to prove it. One, I recall, was how. 
Beasley was engaged by a cattleman named Lassen to defend him 
for the murder of a Mexican sheepherder. There was no doubt of 
his acquittal, but Beasley had fixed a juror to hold out for convic- 
tion, or so everyone openly said. This hung the jury, and a new 
trial was ordered, when Lassen was acquitted. The first time 
Beasley took Lassen’s cattle as his fee, the second time his ranch, 
and this was the ranch whose foreman, Jeffcoat, had been shot. 

And now here Lawyer Beasley was in court before me. A short 
thick man with a red mottled face, he was put on the stand as 
owner of the cattle, and let loose long blasts on his wife’s right to 
send their cattle through Ojo Canyon and Rancho Zelandia. But 
no word did he breathe of the specter that lay on my heart. 

My chief hope was from something Tom Dold had said. “Don’t 
worry about Charley, Ellen. Every man we let on the jury is a 

sheepman, not a cattleman. Most of them have Spanish blood 
besides.’ 


But I think that Snell Beasley must have expected a hung jury, 

tor me last day he let Dona Ana make the show of attending her 

brothers trial. The jury was out scarcely an hour when they came 

m wit a verdict of not guilty. Freed now, the prisoner pushed 

0 IS er and Ellen in the crowd. Dona Ana was so carried 

away by me excitement mat she, too, made her way to their side. It 

Charley hugged and kissed by his mother and 

or^A T "^^stching with enjoyment 

ThTf?!?! ''7 Ara looked years younger. 

exleln, . ' ’'a*' Lawyer Beasley appeared The 

husband tonk^lT'’ hler face aged visibly as her 

husband took her arm and they moved away. 

Charle^was Sreat, not so much that 

who could have fired rccognizcd no other 

had sS^ bvlLu J L “PP'*- Willie and I 

for at'ekXMayT th ” 'uaT” ' ““ 

back in His heaven and all was r^t ^Xietrid ‘ 
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r^ch, taking his mother with him. I think the idea was to get 
him away from town while the cattlemen were still around. 

We made ready to leave early that afternoon. Manuel brought 
Critter and the yellow-top buggy around to the front of the house. 
The horse, which had hardly been out of his stall during the trial, 
was impatient to be off. It was exciting to ride with Ellen again, 
her light talk, her feminine presence very near to me, her superb 
mastery of the horse. Pleasure in my new life swam about me. Once 
we had forded the river and were up on the escarpment with the 
broad mesa stretching before us, 1 could hardly wait for the hunt- 
ing that she promised us. Ahead, the Prietas were a long wall of 
dark rock sprinkled with cedars and pines where mule deer and 
mountain lion could be found. 

Halfway across the mesa we overtook a group of horsemen, 
evidently cattlemen returning to Baca County from the trial. They 
looked around and saw us coming but did not get out of our way. 
Ellen’s famous yellow-topped buggy must have symbolized for 


cry derisively after us. 

“Don’t look back*” Ellen cautioned us, but presently the same 
voice yelled agam. I couldn’t understand what it said, but I think 
Ellen did because something in her face changed. 

I heard hoofbeats coming after us, and that was when I learned 
the congenital truth about Critter, that he could never let another 
horse around him, and at such a time not even Ellen could hold 
him. Now as the hoofbeats came closer, he answered with a burst 
of speed that left the other quickly behind. Ellen tried to curb him. 
I still retain a vivid picture of her m my mind, her gloved hands 
sawing on the tan lines, her slight body half lifted to its fcct. 

“You fool!” she cried, “They’ll think we’re running 

She could do nothing with until sounds of pursuit 
us had ceased. Then she slowed him down, furiously tun 
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around, and drove slowly back until close to the horsemen. Here 
in the trail she waited for them to come. The transformation in her 
astonished me. It was a revelation to me to see with what Jiard 
relish she faced the oncoming riders. Her helpless way had 
vanished and been replaced with something else, still feminine but 
without pity and boding no good for anyone, herself included. 

Critter stood perfectly quiet while the riders came, as if his honor 
was not involved so long .as he faced them. They gave us a wide 
berth. None of them even spoke to us, but when they were l)y and 
Ellen passed them again tliey let out a series of shrill derisive Texas 
yells. This time she did not stop. We drove on toward the moun- 
tains, and nothing more was said about it. 

If I thought Ellen a lady in town, she was still more so out here. 
Over the years I always thought her to be at her best among the 
natives. Hardly had we approached the scattered cluster of adobe 
buddings, dominated by the great ranch liouse, when Johnson y 
Umpo Mexicans surrounded the buggy. The swarthy women 
sniiled. The black eyes of the children shone at their patrona. Men 
who looked to me like rascals and thieves asked with gentle 
courtesy of the health and well-being of Ellen and Willy, whom 
they called Guillo. I was introduced as Willy’s cousin and my well- 
co dd instantly their concern. But never for a moment 

Tlicrc was, I soon found, 

interest whilh I coXn^veSn’!''''’™ 

d me?n ie k! ^lll™ I’TOmiKd hunting trip. She 

for miles tlirou.li dTcedaTrnd 

stoppS E'l'h “ddenly 

the seat stood ud in d p to me, drew a rifle from beneath 

hots^h’rewtrt fotoXs^lr'' 

from seeing one of the inquisitive h^n ^mckly to keep me 

while the others fled. When „e reaZd^TfoS': taS 
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small dccrlikc creature lying on (lie grass with blood running from 
a well-directed hole in its graceful head. 

It seemed incredible to me that the anteIoj)e had been shot so 
accurately and at such a great distance. I tiidn’t understand at first 
why Ellen’s splendid shooting should bother me. I helped her lift 
the game to the buckboard, ami then we drove back to the ranch 
house. It was very strange. Our hunting had been successful. This 
was e.xactly what we had come out to tlic ranch for, and yet some 
inexplicable shadow for me had fallen over the sunlit plain. 


CHAPTER d 

H ^ ranch for nearly two weeks, school or no 

school, and it was a bit long for me. I was glad to get 
away, especially from the game dinners and the dead antelope and 
deer hanging in a row in the cold <lry air out of reach of the dogs 
and sun. Town had become .somehow peaceful and civilized in my 
mind, and when we drove back through Ojo Canyon I felt c.scapc 
rrom something, 1 didn’t know quite wliat. It gave me a wonderful 
teelmg to sec Moro lying far below us, hardly distinguishable at 
this distance except for a wisji of smoke hanging above it 
Town seemed even better as we drove into the plaza. Then we 

ss beuvL;:";;,': I;::!.™ 

;;it IS 10 be a wall, Sefiora,” Clicpa said. ' 

What in heaven for?” 

Not everTsuDhrnn^TTi^^ Fclicitas daren’t come over any more! 

^ -»>' 

Ellen did not ask who had ordered this Wf> nil l- ci -a 

nothing for the moment h„t oc “iis. Wc all knew. She said 

was frightening. ’ A' Souse her face 

"I didn't tell yon.- Cousin Albert said svhen he ca„e home from 
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the courthouse, “because I didn’t want to spoil your holiday. Snell 
is having his revenge now. He’s working oS his temper. It might 
even turn out to be a good thing.” 

I often thought later on how tragically wrong he was. Perhaps 
he knew it even then. He may have been trying to put the best 
possible face on a blight that would be evident to everyone in Moro 
and for miles around. No one had dared say anything outright 
about Ellen at the trial, but now, without saying a word, Beasley 
was giving notice that he didn’t feel her a fit associate for his wife 
and child, who were her own sister and niece. 

What Ellen thought I do not know. More than once while the 
men were at work on the wall, and especially W’hcn her brother-in- 
law came out to look it over, I saw her eyes like agates and that 
hard look on her face. 

It was gone and in its place a kind of gay desperation when 
friends called. “Do you know you take your life in your hands to 
come? We’re in quarantine and under siege, you know," she’d 
greet guests in her playful way. Her dinners were too late for Willy 
and me. We ate our supper much earlier, but in our room wc could 
hear her poke fun at her brothcr-in-law and his wall. 

Most every evening since we came back she either had guests at 
the house or was a guest in some other. But days were a trial to 
her. Many an afternoon we came home from school and found 
Critter hitched up in front of the house, with Ellen at the door, 
hatted and coated to take us for a ride. 

Once the buggy wheels rolled clear of town, you could feel her 
other self return, her old self, the one I liked best. Wc drove lanes 
and the more populated roads, but mostly Ellen took the wheel 
tracks that crossed and crisscrossed, wheeled and looped on the 
mesa. It wasn’t only to get away from town that she went, I think, 
but to be driving Critter. There was a certain relationship between 
Ellen and her horse. The brute was close to her, a silent companion 
who never failed her. When he obeyed and did her will, she drew 
from his strength as well as from her own. 

But at dusk when wc got back to the house, the wall wz always 
there. Words you could reply to and criminal ch^gc^^^ be 
refuted in court, but how would you answer or dispr 
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brick wall ? Every day when town and ranch folk went by, there 
it was to see and rememberj reviving the dark whispers. 

I think it was when she couldn’t stand the wall any more that 
she would drive to the ranch, and that was why during the holidays 
we went to visit the Pereas at Rancho Antiguo. But she always gave 
other reasons for going. 

“Wouldn’t you like a white Christmas ?” she asked as we walked 
home from midnight Mass. “The only snow this year is up in La 
Sierra. How would you like to run up and see the Pereas.?” 

She made it sound so easy, as if it were only an hour’s drive, but 
I knew La Sierra was forty miles away and the ranch of the Pereas, 
up near the Colorado border, must be farther. The morning we 
left, Moro was still in shadow but far to the north the sun was 
already red on the snowy summits. Critter kept up his incredible 
^ot all the way except now and then on the grades when he slipped 
back into a running walk. 

T Willy informed me. “It’s the 

Indian shulHe.” 


I had never seen anyone received as Ellen was by the Pereas and 
eir other guests at Rancho Antiguo. The men surrounded her 
unheard-of Spanish act of listening. Long 
er 1 y an I went to bed in a huge room with others younger 

n ^ door in the old sala, 

hlfncr , quick, tiny explosions, tum- 

and deligm m heaJ" i°‘xed-up notes of music, very contagious. 

They £d noT^P T r black horses, 

dirt” thev shade. “It’s the color of the 

frLnds tLv their chattels, not their 

tncMs. They reined them high and trained them to prance in style 
Cntter s loun^ng ways invited their contempt ^ ^ 

place.^Seclin?^togTa?etS'th^^ 

.-4 ai SVT." “ 
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When we went to the mountains, Ellen had him put in a corral 


firs and rcd-bolcd pines drooped with moss and a crystal-cold river 
rushed down from a snou7 peak at the head of the canyon. 

We came back elated from our trip, but the first thing we heard 
as we neared the ranch was Critter whinnying at us from where 
he stood with his head over the corral fence. 

Early next morning I felt a hand shake me under the heavy 
blankets spun from native fleeces. It was Ellen saying that we must 
go. Sleepily Willy begged to stay another day. 

"No, it’s impossible,” his mother said. “We could be snowed 
in for weeks up here.” 

When we got up we saw the ground already lay covered, and 
when we left we could see our tracks deep in the white road. 

We didn’t feel the force of the wind till we left the shelter of the 
mountains. Coming to the mouth of the canyon, we could see in 
front of us the white particles driven almost horizontally from the 
northwest. Critter saw them, too. His cars pricked and, tossing his 
mane, he answered \vith doubled speed. 

Willy laughed. “He doesn’t like it, Mama.” 

"I hope it slings him,” his mother said. ‘‘He’s been a very tem- 
peramental boy.” 

At first it was pleasant enough racing through the snow, but 
after an hour or two it had grown much colder and the snow was 
thicker and finer, a solid white curtain closing us in. 

“How do we know where wc arc?” Willy wondered. 

Ellen answered at once. “San Antonio knows.” 

“He might have forgotten us up here,” Willy pointed out. 

“No,” she promised, “I told Father Goshard I’d get a new robe 
for San Antonio, the best China silk and a gold hem. If wc get 
lost up here in the snow, San Antonio knows he’d never get it.” 
Sometimes when the Spanish came out in Ellen, she surprised me 

The cold by now was intense. We huddled under blankets, th 
rubber shield of the buggy buttoned up tight with the reins pas 
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ing through a slit. The isinglass jicek holes were almost constantly 
blinded with snow except when a jolt from the wheels or our 
hands would clear them. Rut when we looked out, all we could 
see was the brown furry shape of Critter, a tiny moving island in 
the midst of a white wilderness. For the last hours Ellen had made 
no attempt to guide him, letting him choose his own way in the 
barren waste. At last I couhl not blot out a terrible conviction from 
my mind. I knew that he must he lost. 


More than once Critter’s trot dragged to a walk and sometimes 
he frightened us by stopping altogether. Peering out, we watched 
him rub one side of his head, then the other against the ends of the 
shafts. Ellen .said she thought he was rubbing the icicles from his 
eyes. After diis he went on, but sooner or later, 1 felt, the snow must 
stop him and bury us in its depths. 

1 no lighter, and it seemed a week since 

we had left the Pereas and even since we ate the lunch they Jiad 
packed for us. Suddenly Ellen startled us by her cry. Looking out 
of the p^phole, I saw what appeared to be a wide gray streak in the 
snow. You wonderful thing!” she screamed, and it was a moment 
before I realized it was to Critter she had called. “It’s the Baca 
road, she told us “He never took the road to town. He’s brought 
us down behind the Prietas straight for the ranch." 

We reached places 

d/38ging a heavy buggy with tliree people 
W been =^11 accounts he sLuld 

snensthatir. violent trembling 

his leas fairlv flew^Tl^ kf exhaustion and death. But now 

hadS’tLown Sad'™ 1 "ft toim' m"'*’ arrived. They 

commotion, called demandingly fmmX^mSthT"''''^ 
at once But Ellen rpfncoj . ^ ’ rr«m me portal that we come in 

steameilfc 

Fidel came running to taEf. n ™k^ on a zero morning. 

his stall. The hay that we thoi/u and led him to 

y he had run for lay plentiful in 
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his manger, bur, nou* rhat he had reached if, there ^vas no effort 
to touch Jt. He stood with hoofs somewhat far apart, head down, 
as if what he wanted most in the world was just to stand there and 
never move. This was how he staged while Fidel and Tedfilo 
rubbed him down. Only once Fidel spoke. His strong brown 
weathered face ssas grave. “Dios was with you, Dona Eilcn,” he 
said. “The snow drifts worse on the Moro road. Deep as a house 
sometimes. Had Critter gone that way, nc\cr maybe would you 
have got through.” 

It was late in the evening when he brought word to the house. 

"It is well now, patrona. Critter has started to caL" 


The blizzard did something to Ellen. 1 never knesv exactly 
what Perhaps it had been the closeness of death. As she drove us 
back to town I felt tier somehow changed from the person who 
had driven us to Rancho Aniiguo At home, confronted by the wall, 
she seemed to master her bitter emotions. In the days that followed 
I noticed that she avoided the wall, staying in parts of the house 
where It couldn't be seen, sewing the promised robe for San 
Antonio and taking it to church several times to measure and fit. 

The second week she called Willy. 

“I want you to go over to your Tia Ana for me. Say I hope they 
can come to dinner Saturday evening. It will be just family, theirs 
and ours. Of course, I expect Uncle Snell and Fchcitas. After all, 
Ana is my sister and Fchcitas your blood cousin. We love them 
and I’m sure they love us.” 

Willy stared at his mother. This was a new Ellen. 

“But do you think he’ll let her?” 

“He should— if we think of him with charity and kindness. 
Charity and kindness can do wonders, Father Goshard says, even 
to Snell Beasley. You and Jud must treat him with love, Willy, 


when you see him.” 

“How do you mean?” Willy looked dismayed. 

“Talk and act toward him as if he never sent his herd through 
our ranch. If we treat him with love, then perhaps cverything^YiH 
be all right.” . ( , 

We went outside, and reluctantly Willy took his way t 
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the forbidden wall and then behind it. I could sec that he was 
uneasy. When Felicitas sprang out at us in the patio, he fairly 
jumped. “Willy! You better get out of here!” she threatened. 

Willy seemed relieved if anytliing by tJie encounter. “I don’t 
need to get out,” he stammered. “Mama says we love you and you 
love us and everything is going to be all right.” 

The girl moved up in front of him. “What did you say, Willy 

“Felicitas!” Willy implored her. “Do me the favor. Go and tell 
your mother for Mama that we love you and you love us and she 
wants you over for dinner Saturday night. Uncle Snell, too.” 

You better go, Willy, before Papa comes home.” 

Willy looked at me. His face was haggard. “Come in with me, 
JudI” he begged. “Whatever you do, don’t run oif.” 

Slowly he pushed open the side door and went in with me close 
behind. There, looking at us, as frightened as we, stood his aunt. 
1 think she had been watching from the window. “Tia Ana!” 

Willy cried, grateful to see her, and stammered out his mother’s 
invitauon. 


Dona ^a startled us by bursting into tears. She hugged him 

pushed him aside and looked quickly 
out of the window. Now you better go, Willy,” she saidV'Tell 
a thousand thanks. I’m afraid tliat we can’t come 

win Saturdays God will smile and it 

^ right. I will let her know.” 

• noSd'.nnf him. Cousin Albert 

donf he her gravely. But if he had judicial reserva- 

Sal race?whh7 ^he was the child of 

from the oast- fn conflicting ancestors rising in her 

Saturd^ dinner. Ellen kept 

Willy ai;dT3dry t fo'S lit® 
at court in San Y<:irlrr. ^ her. Cousin Albert was 

ban Ystdro County. On this certain Saturday night, 
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we were still at the mutton when we became aware of excitement 
in the kitchen. Then the kitchen door opened and Tcofilo from 
the ranch burst into the dining room. “God help us, patrona!” he 
groaned, and fell down on his knees by Ellen’s chair. 

I had never seen anything like this, a man such as Teofilo acting 
like a grief-strickcn cluld to a modicr younger than he. 

“What is it, Teo^" Ellen asked. “Is it Mama Grande.?” 

“No, gracias d Dios/' 

“Is ft Don Carlos.?” 

“He is the one, patrona.” 

“Is he living?" 

“Thanks to God, when I left. But the holes in him are deep and 
he lost much blood.” 

"Blood!” Something hard and ugly had come into Ellen’s voice. 
Wc all felt It, including TedfiJo. Before saying more, he got to his 
feet, and the story came out swiftly and passionately. Charley had 
started for town that afternoon for his regular Saturday-night 
spree. At the mesa end of the canyon he had met two men on 
horseback. He didn’t know their names but thought he had seen 
them before and that they hailed from Baca County. They had 
stopped him and asked if he was Charley Johnson y Campo, the 
one who had sworn in court he had shot and killed Frank Jeffcoat. 
Yes, Charley said, he was. Then they pulled their revolvers and 
fired on him and galloped off Charley himself told all this an 
hour later to the shccphcrdcr who discovered him and who had 
run to the ranch with the news. When Fidel and others got there, 
they found their patron still alive. 

When I looked at Ellen, the new gentleness of the last weeks 
had wholly vanished. “Run for Dr. Gammcl ” she ordered. “Send 
him to the ranch. Tell him to hurry.” 

“The doctor is already gone, patrona,” Teofilo said, “I stopped 
at his house first.” 

“Then you can help Manuel harness Critter. I will drive out 
myself as soon as I change my clothes.” 

Before she could get away, Fidel arrived from 
another smoking horse with the word that Charley 
had met the doctor on the mesa and told him, but ti 
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doctor said he was the coroner and had to go anyhow. Besides, 
Mama Grande would probably need him. 

If Ellen mourned, it was in secret. Her cool English blood 
seemed to take charge. She dispatched Manuel for the sheriff. The 
door to the second parlor was shut while she talked to Amado 
Martinez. All I heard was his promise to send a telegram to Cousin 
Albert when he left. 

Ellen drove Willy and me to the ranch. Once we had left town, 
she seemed more Spanish than English. The cry of grief with 
which she and Mama Grande greeted each other sounded almost 
foreign to me, as did the vclorio del defunto a night or two later 
in the big house, with the natives coming in and sitting on benches 
around the white walls, the songs of death and sorrow, murder 
and revenge, and the supper served with the inevitable caje and 
vino. All the time the corpse lay in a coffin made by the ranch 
carpenter and covered with black cloth, Charley’s blond hair and 
English features looking out of place here amid the foreign talk 
and songs and dark faces. 


Servias for Uncle Charley were held in the ranch chapel, wit! 

important famil 

sn rnti ^ ^s a cave, but nc 

the bitter f) where more than a hundred Mexicans stood i; 
the open door what sounds of the Mass came througj 

GSwd"wrs‘'l^t^'*r’’ Not till Fathc 
tried "to keen her tn^tf she corne with Beasley. I thought h 
Ellen and Mama Gran slipped up to the front betweei 

aim tlic wa^ The? inf 1 'TT ^ That wa 

prcssionlcss fust behind hJr V 
portunity to see the dark bloTd 

immovable way he stood. temples and the tliicl 

of the lonclicstTfJnfffiTiTworkl'''^^'^'^^ graveyard is to me om 

visibly mended after being 
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Wooden crosses, split and broken by lioofs, had been bound by 
twine. This, with the empty tinsel that Mexicans like to heap on 
their graves, gave the place a shabby and pitiful air. To me pur 
little group of humans standing there by the open grave looked 
helpless and insignificant against the vast spaces beyond. 

A short distance from the open grave was the patch of unsanc- 
tified desert waste where Frank feffcoat’s still partially fresh 
mound could be seen. His grave and Charley’s were not a hundred 
yards apart. They stood out like unhe.iled scars from the rest of the 
landscape, and I wondered how many more lives would be dragged 
down into the dark and silent earth Wore it was over. 

CHAPTER 5 

H o ONE had seen two strangers in the vicinity on the day 
Charlie was killed. 

But a week later Apolonio Sena, the sheep rancher who had 
testified for Charley’s character at the trial, was shot and killed 
on his ranch, and this time the men who had done it were recog- 
nized and named. They were Grover Reid and Earl Paulson, both 
outspoken “Jeffcoats,” a term we had begun to call cattlemen and 
their sympathizers. Most everyone, I think, felt at once that these 
were the same men who had done the earlier killing. First, there 
had been two of them, as Charley had said. Then, the shooting of 
Frank Jclfcoat was involved in both cases. 

At first most of us were not too c.xcitcd over the fate of the 
Apolonio Sena killers. Then we grew aware that there might be 
more to their trial than we thought. In fact, by the time it came 
around, the trial of Reid and Paulson became perhaps the rnost 
significant to take place in the county, not so much for the crime 
named m the case but because it sto<^ for the more sensational 
murder never officially mentioned in the trial, that of Charley 
Johnson y Campo. . 

The first time I became conscious of possible ugly complications 
ahead was before the two men had been arrested. 

“1 hope those two Jeffcoats cleared out for Old Men 
Dold said to Cousin Albert. 
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It sounded strange to me coming from him. I expected Cousin 
Albert to reply that, no matter wJio they murdered, the two men 
should be caught and tried. To my surprise, he turned to Tom and 
confided in a low voice, “If I wasn’t an official sworn to recognize 
the legal processes, I’d be tempted to suggest tliat tliey get out of 
the country before those processes catch up with tliem and us all.” 

Now \\diat made him say that, I wondered, and especially the 
“us all” ? Whatever his thoughts. I’m sure he said notJiing of diem 
to Ellen. She had been hard hit by Charley’s murder. This was 
brought home to me when we were back in the house at Moro. 


Cousin Albert had returned to court in San Ysidro County. That 
evening Tom Dold and others were in the sala. 

^ Well, Paulson and Reid were brought in today,” Tom men- 
tioned. The first thing diey wanted was dieir lawyer.” 

I saw the quick lift of Ellen’s head. “I should think no decent 
lawyer in Moro County would defend diem.” 

I m afraid they didn’t have to go very far.” 

We all knew whom he meant. 

I m not surjirised,” Ellen said bitterly. “I shan’t rest till bodi 

vehemence .surprised me. 
wn. fr^ ‘■'re sa^ng,” Tom went on, “diat, since Charley 

“Rm be freed also.” 

and it? ? 7, t'",' s'viftly. "He’s dead, 

and that .ffiould be the fate of these men, too.” 

brothcr^hai' I Wi passion and devotion to her murdered 
aSb In td J^deed, I drought her 

Wien il n t jl' '"‘dt high principles. " 

disqualifv himsnlf by Beasley that Cousin Albert 

S Xc two kin nl/i "“S of dre linking 

Willy: “To alnndnn t ’i'^ ™‘"d> I heard Cousin Albert tell 
your mother" She’d think would be deserting 

'' Notin ' r “ <1° Srdid 

me? Ld r™"'?* •'■"'indictment, the Wo 

cniinlies had bepun dtreatening Jcffcoats from several 

ahead of us - afo .S 3 ' •“" did I realize what lay 

another ugly and interminable trial, vindictiveness 
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and more vindictiveness. I saw that the one on whom the brunt of 
it would fall was not Ellen so much as Cousin Albert, who had had 
little or nothing to do with it but must stand up for her interest, 
bringing in if possible a verdict she would regard as just, and then 
endure the storm that must break on him. 

The trial was set for the fall term of court. For some time I had 
noticed that Willy was not himself; his face looked dead white. 
Ellen had Dr. Gammel examine him and leave twisted white 
papers containing an ugly-tasting powder. But all spring while the 
peaches and apricots were in delicate bloom against the raw brown 
land, Willy’s complaint grew no better. 

Now as I look back I think that Willy felt things ahead that I 
didn’t. He wasn’t trying to forget so much as to recapture while 
there was still time. For this he was given an exceptional summer. 
Everyone said they had never seen the range greener When school 
was finished for another term and we had moved back to the 
ranch, he cleaved to his saddle like an axe bit to the handle. 

There’s a blessed amnesia about life in the saddle. To Willy the 
big ranch house was home, the Casa Grande, the house of many 
rooms. Whenever in the past there had been need of a new room, 
the Campos had simply laid out more dobc bricks to dry and added 
the walls they wanted. There were some twenty-six or -seven 
rooms, one entering the other or into some small hall, and all built 
around a central patio shaded by two narrow-leaved mountain 
cottonwoods. Willy knew every room intimately. He had been 
born in one. 

But now, I think, Willy had begun to feel the emanation of 
things long past, dark ancient influences in the house, perhaps 
shadows cast by the future. We never spoke of them. All I knew 
was that when we went out of the house he seemed to feel better, 
as I did, and that once lifted to our ponies’ backs we had freed 
ourselves for a time from the presence of evil or its power to harm 
us. Riding out, we were prisoners suddenly escaped to the un- 
fettered world of land and sky. Before, behind and beneath us 
swept the open range, fenceless, seemingly without border or end. 
This was the older, more joyous world where the Creator 
mark of His hand w’cre still to be fclL We breathed air neve 
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tasted by a human being. We watered our horses in ponds un- 
named and unknown except by wild waterfowl. To come on these 
or on some bright wild garden of range flowers, blossoms that 
probably had never before been seen by the human eye, gave us a 
feeling of the largesse of God and of receiving favors directly from 
His hand. 

The hour we liked best was just before sundown, when the glare 
of the desert day is gone. Then the soft red sunlight lies on the 
western slopes of the grassy swells and buttes and the violet light 
from distant mountains begins to reach out to you and beyond. 
Often we loitered in some distant spot so we could ride home 
through it without talking, our minds closed to such things as 
courts, open only to tlie delicious awareness of a more primitive 
existence. 


• ^ hated, I know, to see the summer days go by and especially 

m the cedars. They grew in a belt two to five miles wide and un- 
numbered miles long at the foot of the Prietas, a rolling, some- 
times almost level country of riders’ delight. The open range is 
near y a ways the same, but in the cedars the rider is swallowed 
up in an endless succession of glades and parks where for the 
IS ance o a ew yards or rods the cedars and pinons for some 
unknown reason refuse to grow ^ 

c/nfSj'i" Willy showed me that the Mexl- 

te evi . They looked to me like any other, patches of 
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grama grass surrounded by clumps of the dwarf trees. “Once in 
the past a very bad thing happened here,” Willy told me in a low 
voice. “Even our ponies know it.*’ 

It was true that they didn’t l^e to stop and graze here as they 
did other places. Willy and I would stay as long as we dared, 
tasting the sensation of chill. Suddenly, as if some unknown thing 
was about to burst out of the deformed cedars, we would look at 
each other, dig our heels into our ponies’ sides, and gallop off, 
heading for the open range where as far as we could see lay the 
calm peace of the wide spaces. 

There was one thing, we were to learn, that we couldn’t gallop 
away from so easily. This was the trial to come. It lay directly 
ahead, coming nearer and still nearer each time the sun rose. 

When we left the ranch in September, the coming trial had 
already taken over the town. Fall’s Wagon Yard near the river 
looked full, we noticed as we drove by, and we found the plaza 
choked with horses and unhitched teams. It was all the more 
significant since this was roundup time on the cattle ranches. Of 
course, some of the visitors were sheepmen intent on seeing judg- 
ment overtake the enemy who had shot down two of their fellow 
ranchers m cold blood. But most of them were cowmen who hated 
sheep. Most of the cowmen knew Judge Sessions’ wife as a John- 
son y Campo, and they knew her yellow-top buggy. I noticed that 
those in the street gazed belligerently at us as we drove by. 

“Pay no attention, muchac/ios," Ellen said. “Looks don’t kill. 
We won’t perish.” 

Even in the sanctuary of the big white house on La Placita I 
could feel the tension in the town, an oppression that hung black 
over the mesa for days. Ellen felt it too and reveled in it. This was 
the Spanish m her, responding to crowds, emotion and suspense. 
Anyone could see now that the trial concerned more than justice 
to Apolonio Sena. The house had never been so filled since Lknew 
it. First Mama Grande came in for the duration Then if ■' ' 
friends of the family visited while attending the trial, 
from La Sierra, and others I had never seen before. 

This time Willy and I were not required to g , 
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hardly a detail was spared our young ears. News from the court- 
room reached our kitchen and stable as quickly and sometimes 
quicker than it did the two parlors. At dinner and supper, at the 
head of the table, on her rawhide-seated chair overlaid with a 
scarlet cushion to raise her a litde, Ellen reigned over her court, 
never letting it get out of hand, injecting lightness and wit when 
it became too serious. “There are two places,” she would say, 
“where, no matter how dull, we must listen and never interrupt 
or ask questions or argue. One is in church.” Everyone would laugh 
at Father Goshard if he was there. “The other is in court,” and 
then the laughter would be at Cousin Albert. 

To my surprise, the name of the lawyer who defended the 
rnurdcrers was never mentioned. But a great deal was said about 
cl cmchron, the large snake,” and it took me some time to realize 
that this was their narne for Snell Beasley, and then I understood 
the contempt with which the word was spoken. 

Cousin Albert would say little or nothing about the case. “Ask 
me .a month from now,” he’d say when appealed to for some 
opinion bearing on the trial. “Today I’m just a piece of furniture 
puHed up to Ellen s table. I don’t hear and I don’t speak.” 

Cnnc^in^au Uly and I had to attend the trial was when 

killers. A verdict of first-degree 
murder had been brought in by the sheepman jury, a great vicLy 

r 1 : >' stare 

Pirticimi irrl’,," because, of all the 

missal silcncimr ^H^g'^dons and motions for dis- 

tirnc to time ami I- of the Jeffcoats from 

seme:.d:™?;irts7c7s«^ « =< the 

standing in the box. two prisoners 

a feHow citizen^of Hfc^ and^ forever deprived 

Sena, You arc now remanr!,-! ' kappmess, one Apolonio 
to be returned to vour cclIc ^ ^ ™stody of Sheriff Martinez 

until dead." ’ ^ Eanged by the neck 
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The words and the way he spoke them sent a chill along my 
spine. He turned and glanced down into the packed court. His 
eyes met Ellen’s. For a moment something passed between them. 
His look seemed to say he had \*indicatcd her trust in him and 
delivered the murderers to their proper end. Then I thought he 
looked suddenly tired as he turned away. 

“Well, thank the Lord they’ll get theirs,” I said to Willy as we 
went out. 

He didn’t answer and when we reached the bright winter sun- 
light I saw that he kept his face awat. 

Ellen had wanted to give a supper party that evening in celebra- 
tion, but Cousin Albert overruled it. He said it would look un- 
seemly and if she held it he wouldn’t attend. It was the first time 
I heard him take sucli a firm stand in opposition to her and I 
thought the ordeal of the trial had stcclcil him. To my surprise, 
she did not mock or disregard him. “Whatever you think, Albert,” 
she said. 

From this time on I thought I detected a change m their relation* 
ship. Up to now Cousin Albert had been the one to come to her. 
He used to stand waiting a long time just to sec her come out of 
her room or into the tala. Now it was she who came to him. Was 
he all right’ Could she or Epifania <lo anything for him’ And 
when there was nothing else, she would set herself to entertain and 
amuse him. Cousin Albert didn’t try to resist her charming ways, 
but when she turned away, I noticed that the grave melancholy 
returned to his face. 

I thought at first that her increased affection for him was grati- 
tude, payment m her kind for his justice in avenging Charley, but 
later I was not so sure. I knew that some cattlemen were still in 
the town and heard that they had mailc threats against us. 

After the sentence, one morning in the early hours, men on 
horseback shot out the plate-glass windows of both front parlors, 
and rode away again, yelling and shooting into the air. Ellen gave 
WiWy and roc strict orders to stay off the street c.xcept on our way 
from school. Mama Grande grew alarmed and wouh' * ' 
Ellen go nov.’hcrc on foot. Only Cousin Albert went his u 
way, marching twice daily to his court chambers. 
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“Will you take Willy with you, Albert?” she suddenly begged 
him the day before he left. 

“Willy?" He drew back. “Ellen, you ask the most impractical 
things.” 

“Why is it impractical?” She saw him hesitate and pushed her 
advantage. A very torrent of Spanish words and a woman’s reason- 
ing ensued. Now when I glance back I think I can read her 
thought, her realization that it was she who had got him into the 
position from which there was no retreat, and this was her last 
resort to protect him. Her intuition told her that not even the most 
hardened of men would fire on a buggy if it contained a young 
boy. It may be she believed that, if like Abraham she would offer 
her son as a sacrifice, Dios would not take the life of one so 
innocent and unsmful. 

“I cannot do it, Ellen,” Cousin Albert declared. “If I did — ” 
Ellen interrupted, “If not Willy, you must take me!” 

I knew then, and Cousin Albert knew too, that she meant it. 
I knew also that if there was one thing a man hated it was to hide 
behind a woman’s petticoats. He considered a long time and his 
face was pale, but in the end he agreed reluctantly to her demand. 

Willy’s eyes lighted when his mother told him. He was wild 
with excitement over the chance to be with liis father out in the 
range country, and he pleaded that 1 be permitted to go along. 
No, that would put too big a burden on his father, Ellen told him, 
and, besides, surely he wanted me to stay and look after her? He 
did not protest too much then. 

Court in Baca County was to open Monday morning Willy and 
his father left the previous Wednesday in the black buggy. A 
scattering of local people came to see the judge off. Among them 
was George Atkins, the druggist, with his camera and tripod. 

I have an enlarged print of the scene he snapped that day. In the 
photograph Dan has one front foot raised, pawing to go. Holding 
reins. Cousin Albert sits in the buggy, his back straight, his 
black beard covering his tie, wearing his Western hat with a 
narrow brim and a high crown. Beside him sits Willy looking 
than any photographer before had been able to snap him. 
There is only a trace of Ellen’s skirt in the photograph. But I 
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have a vivid memory of her standing just inside tlic gate, her face 
colorless, her eyes straining after die buggy until it turned and 
vanished into the plaza. 


CHAPTER 6 

- - HEUE AEE a few small things we know now about Cousin 
-'ll Albert’s and Willy’s journey. It is one of the most famous 
cases in New Mexican history. People still talk about it. But we 
knew almost nothing then. 

With the others gone, Ellen left for the rancJi in the morning. 
She did not ask me along. She seemed to have forgotten me. A 
week later when she came back from the ranch, she seemed calm, 
like her old self. The period of su-spense was over. Cousin Albert’s 
tiip to Baca County took only dircc days at most. He must have 
arrived long since and everything was all right. 

I suppo.se I looked a little forlorn. 

Pobrcc'uol she said. “I shouldn’t have left you alone in tlic 
house. You suffer like me with Willy away.” 

„ at dinner she tried to make up for her neglect. 

oil missed the trip with Willy. Now I must tell you .some things 
you missed The country is nothing much. But the people make 
T? hist night you would Jiave stayed with the Romeros. 

mi osme. He doesn’t count. TJic all-important arc his four 
CIV tl' priceless ones. Wliat one says, the others must 

dinos. It is like an echo. It runs all 
If nnr nf H Listen, listen, listen, listen. 

oJic s committed treason.” 

‘^'^!^o“^cros made me laugh. 

ninht^n an Inrli? spent tlic 

You would hr liir ‘ ° ^ would be an honored guest, 

lou would be the cousin of Albert, cl juez Sessions Cansco the 

llsx but^ ^Xm z 

you as 1 do.” ™ have Indian blood in 
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She was at her best regaling me tvith Cousin Albert’s third 
stopping place, almost at the end of his journey. 

“The Banbmys arc the English ones. Thc}' raise sheep and wolf- 
hounds. When )ou sit at dinner, there’s a tremendous dog like a 
lean and hungry' lobo sitting on each side of you, watching you 
at You think you better be quick getting the food to your mouth 
or it will be snatched away. You arc in a dobc bouse five thousand 
m2cs Irom 'London, and )ct cvcrjtlung, even their dress, is Eng- 
lish One time my father and I came just at dinner. A Lady Some- 
body or other was at the table in a losv-cut cs-cning dress. \Vhen • 
she stood up I found she had tucked it into a man’s riding briidies.” 

I landed at dinner that, all the while Ellen chattered and I 
laughed, Chepa served us m'th a cruel face. Ellen noticed it at lasL 
"Chepa. What is it?” she asked. 

“Nothing, patrona,” the scri'am said. 

Ellen’s eyes grew ^oughtful. ”Thcrc is sonjething.” 

“Nothing, nothing, patrona,” Chepa blurted and hurried out 
In the kitchen. 

I saw now that Ellen had sobered. ‘’^ViJI you go down to the 
onnhomc for me, Judr Tell Amado I would Eke to sec him. 
^bt away.” 

It was necessary to go to several restaurants before finding the 
shtrifi. I thought that he cichanged an uneasy look with the 
deputy, who sat aaoss the table. When finally he arrived at the 
house, his brother was with him . It was not a good sign. 

Ellen rccdvcd them in the ssidc halt 
^ve you beard from the judge, Amado r” she asked at once. 
^ 0 , $e£on, cot yet,” the shcrili said. 


tU, bavt you heard anything about him 


definite. 'Itae is not time.” He said it very 

E\eryouti5si 


you. I aa ^ Ellen declared. “First Chepa and now 


you soraelhing, a rumor perhaps. What haw 

two Wktr 


“W’e «cba.Tga3 masked glances. 

,y.j * 


Baca County, senorz^ Senor Hadisi 
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“Well, tell me! What did he come for? What did lie say?” 

“He just brouglit news that the judge was late, senora.” 

“Well, how late? Did he finally get there?” 

“We don’t know, senora. He tolil us there is no emergency. 
Court is being postponed till the judge comes.” 

“But why didn’t the judge get there? Wliy don’t you go out 
with your men and see wlierc he is?” 

“Senor Haddon just got Jicre this afternoon, senora. TJicrc lias 
not been time. We will go over the trail in the morning. But I am 
sure the judge is there by this time. You must not worry. If any- 
thing had happened, Sefior Haddon would have found out about 
it on the way.” 


The sheriff and his party left in the morning, but learned noth- 
ing, except that Cousin Albert had never reached Baca. The storj' 
of the judges delay, his unknown whereabouts, and finally his 
complete disappearance became the chief topic in the whole terri- 
tory. Mama Grande heard of it at the ranch and sent Fidel for 
particulars. A succession of friends called at the house to ask for 
news. Now that the initial bad news was broken, the Martinez 
brothers called regularly to report. 

It seemed incredible to me that posses of experienced men could 
^arch the trail and find nothing. They learned that the judge and 
Wi ly had spent the first night with the Romeros and die second 
at the San Mateo pueblo. Next morning an Indian boy shepherd 
had seeyhe judge and Willy drive by some eight or ten miles 
bov wn<; T waved to him. Apparently diis 

iZ been 

had been swallowed up by die earth itself. 

has nuzzled territory, this, I think, 

these have ennee J Since, but most of 

TjSted States happened to a 
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stories and rumors going the rounds. One account was that the 
judge, Willy and the two horses had been shot and buried in the 
sand, along with the burned and dismantled buggy, and that, unless 
the winds someday might unearth them, their remains would 
never be found. Another was that Willy had been spared and taken 
to the lonely highlands of Old Mexico, where he was given to a 
remote Mexican family to raise so that in time he would no longer 
remember his mother and father or his New Mexican home. A 
third story was that Cousin Albert had fled with another woman 
and taken Willy forcibly along, and that he had died of homesick- 
ness and sorrow, to be buried in California. 

What turned out worse than the ugly rumors as time went on 
were the clues that aroused hope only to be proved false. Some 
claimed they had seen Willy among the Navajos north of Gallup. 
Some swore the judge had been recognized in Denver or El Paso 
or some other place, that he had seemed bereft of his memory. 
Cousin Albert’s horses were said to have been seen and identified 
in the hands of strangers, and his pole buggy as well. 

Through it all Ellen bore up splendidly, her checks a little 
feverish, her eyes too brilliant perhaps. Sometimes 1 thought that 
she bore up too well, that she almost enjoyed the excitement, the 
attention, die stream of *•'*'*“’* a— . u, .. , . . • 

of Tom Dold and Dr. < 

And yet, here she was, .lucticu v.».iuiiuy uui siiu uie laoy, m the 
last extremity untouchable, the possessor of some quality difficult 
to name. In sorrow, as in pleasure, she was just a little beyond 
reach, not wholly duty-bound, answerable only to herself. 

Then I learned that I was mistaken. The word came that the 
county authorities had given up the search. Amado Martinez him- 
self broke the bad nervs one sunny afternoon. “I can’t ask the men 
to keep on looking forever, senora,” the sheriff said. “The country 
is too big and we have found nothing. Now we must stop.” 

This time Ellen didn’t go to the door when he left. She sat in her 

chair, very p-’- - * 

in the cheet 
Spanish, “th 

I don’t think she knew I was there, or cared. But new she turned 
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and saw me. Something in her eyes seized on me. I tliought after- 
ward that what caught her was my kinship to Cousin Albert and 
Willy, that I was blood of their blood, the closest living thing to 
either of them she had left. 

“Never let anyone stop you, Jud, from doing what you think you 
should do,” she told me p.assionately. “Had I followed my senses, 
I would have gone with Albert, no matter how' much he liatcd to 
hide behind my skirts. Then if anything would have happened, 
I’d have been with him. If the feffcoats jumped him, I'd have been 
there to talk them out of it. If in the end they killed him, they 
would have had to kill me, too.” 

At her words the old admiration, affection and loyalty for her 
flooded up in me, and more than once during the night, when I 
remembered what she said, warm tears rose to my eyes. 


When the authorities gave up, that was when Ellen said she 
herself would start looking for Cousin Albert and Willy. Tom 
Dold and Dr. Gammcl protested. “No one will hurt a woman,’’ 
she said. Besides, I am taking Fidel and Tcdfilo along. And 
Juch she added with a glance at me. “If he is not afraid.” 

ew o us were afraid, Ellen, that they would dare touch the 
judge and Willy!" Tom Dold reminded. 

Albm never carried a gun,” she answered. “I am going armed.” 

l^rought up the old 

uncertainties about her in my mind, 

wiil! morning. Mama Grande heard the 

vlu I “If It will help you to go, 

tint bad rniu "'by take another boy into 

that bad country.? What can he do?” 

Willy\vcnt * cousin, she reminded. “Now he can sec where 
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wherever w’c went. Critter was in the shafts. Fidel and Tedfilo 
followed in the light wagon, which was packed with provisions 

• , ,.i . 1 II,. c — -- 1 - — — 


Indian. I never knew them to be tired. Their eyes, black, sharp, 
shrewd, fearless, missed nothing. They were, I felt, the ablest of 
companions in this rough and dangerous country they knew so 
well. Neither wore guns, but Ellen had had them put firearms In 
the wagon. Her own light rifle was on the floor betss cen us, 

Ellen said she meant to follow Cousin Albert’s route as faithfully 
as she knew how. Late that afternoon we arrived at the Romeros’. 
The four sisters greeted Ellen like a rich and respected cousin 
toward whom they felt fcrx'id sympathy. Ah, true enougli, the 
judge had stopped with them, and Guillermo. Who then uould 
have supposed that this unknown and terrible evil was waiting 
for them beyond? The atr was filled svith ah dolor, ah dolor, ah 
dolor, ah dolor till my head swam. 

I was glad to get away next day and I think Ellen was, too. “I 
hoped they’d remember something important Albert had said,” 
she told me. “Some word tliat he had changed his plans. But they 
could tell us nothing but f>or Dior, por Dios, par Dios, por Dios.*' 

She mimicked them perfectly, but there was no fun in it today. 

This beautiful Indian country, I knew, must have been one of 
the last things Willy and Cousin Albert had seen. But there was 
little pleasure for us in the cinnamon boles of tlic giant pines, the 
clear spring-fed mountain streams. Then we went down into a 
deep red rock can)on where we found the irrigated fields and 
adobe houses of San Mateo pueblo. Here Willy and Cousin Albert 
had spent their last known night. Just west of here the shepherd 

I — u. j L.._ ,1.. .1,, i:. , 


curious Indian accent, hard for me to understand. 

“Who knows what happened to4nv friends, the white alcalde 
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and his son? There are devils diat float tlirough the air and hover 
over tlieir prey. Sometimes tliey even ride liorses and lie in wait,’ 
he added, watching her closely to see if she caught what he was 
saying. 

“Yes, I understand, Carasco,” Ellen said. 

His short diick figure mounted on a black horse, he rode out 
beside die buggy next morning. West of the pueblo, he pointed out 
where the shepherd had seen Cousin Albert’s black buggy pass. 
We were in a broad scmiarid country. The wind was blovving, and 
die dust-shrouded sky ga\'e everything a look of desolation. 
“This is the place, Fidel," Ellen said. “From here on.” 

I knew what Ellen meant. I could feel it myself, a forsaken 
quality that reminded me of the wind-swept cemetery at Rancho 
Zelandia. But here something else could be felt, a wildness far 
back ill time and the human heart. 

Presently Ellen motioned Fidel to drive abreast. They conferred, 
and from here on either Fidel or Teo went on foot aliead of die 
buggy, eyes keenly examining die trail and ground adjoining. 
Sometimes one would leap on a saddled horse and ride him to die 
right or left to investigate some peculiar landmark or shape of 
sand. Once grazing cattle testified that we were now in the country 
of die Jeffcoats. The hair at the back of my neck stirred. 

I saw that our slow careful pace would leave us far short of any 
habitation diat night. Toward late afternoon we came to the mal- 
pais, a black ridge of broken blocks of lava reacliing across the 
face of die land. On one side the winds had created a region of 
sand dunes several miles deep and running as far as the eye could 
see. With die malpais still before us, we camped in a draw where 
a slender rivulet of water ran clear as crystal from die ugly black 
rock. That night, so far as I could tell, Ellen slept calmly in her 
sugan. Whenever I roused, which was often, I saw diat one of the 
McMcans remained awake, standing off in die shadows listening. 

We sta^^d there for several days. Where die long arm of malpais 
finally ended and the trail ran around it Fidel and Teo went over 
die ground minutely, digging into hundreds of dunes and .spread- 
ing le sand out on die ground. In the end they found nothing. 

X ore than once I rode off into die rugged country, hoping to 
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find a clue to the missing travelers, yet fearing to catch a glimpse 
of a Jeffcoat rider watching like an Indian from one of the ridges. 
But I saw no one and nothing, only the immense dry broken 
earth, the endless sand and the black landmark of malpais which 
made it impossible for me to get lost 

Each day I thought Ellen’s face grew more weary and baffled. 
Not even the nvo nights we stayed at die Banburys’ were able to 
soften it, the friendliness of the wolfhounds, the English hospi- 
tality. This was the first time, I think, that she ever admitted to 
herself the possibility that Cousin Albert and Willy might never 
be found, their fate swallowed up like the riddle of the Sphinx 
in the well-kept secrets of this aloof and silent land. 

CHAPTER 7 

i I T WAS strange to come back to Moro without Cousin Albert 
•' I and Willy, knowing no more about them than before. The 
town seemed an empty shell today. What gave me the strangest 
feeling was passing the courthouse. It seemed impossible that the 
county could get along without Cousin Albert Now already a new 
man, Judge Saxton, had been appointed from Washington and 
was at this moment sitting at Baca 0)unty court where Cousin 
Albert was to have been. 

The worst was to think of Cousin Albert and Willy gone, and 
then to sec Snell Beasley going about his business unaffected, more 
alive and prosperous than ever. His political power, they said, had 
risen with Cousin Albert out of the way. Judge Saxton, we knew, 
was Beasley’s friend and had been appointed through his influence. 

Even Tom Dold, I thought, seemed impressed by Beasley’s 
growing importance. He told Ellen that her brother-in-law had 
taken a younger man, George Steffy, into his office. Apparently it 
gave Beasley more Umc for outside activities. 

One evening at dinner Tom said, “Ellen, Beasley wants me to 
argue a case with you in his behalf.” 

“Argue what case?” 

“Your willingness to sell Critter.” 

Ellen went white. 
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From the way Lavv 7 cr Beasley went by the next time I saw him, 
I suspected that Tom had toW him. He had a look on his face that 
might be described as curdled amusement. But I didn’t know then 
the extremes of cunning to which Snell Beasley’s ambition went, 
nor that his amusement came from something else he was working 
out in his mind. 

Ellen refused to put on mourning, not knowing what had hap- 
pened to Cousin Albert and Willy. On the other hand, she had 
certainly given no parties since Cousin Albert had left. Mostly she 
busied herself \s’ith the ranch, svas out with Mama Grande half 
the time. Once Dr. Gammel told me it was a good thing she had 
the sheep business to throw herself into. It took her mind off her 
tragedy. 

/nevitably, when she was in town, she drove out for a ride in the 
afternoon. Often she took me along, and I could fed the good it 
did her when we got away from town, the wheels turning and 
Critter bearing her on. 

This afternoon she was not at the house when J came home. I 
went out to the stable. Critter’s box stall was empty. Manuel told 
me she had left two hours before, that she said something about 
driving north to the Saturnino Montoyas’. As we talked we saw 
Goyo, Beasley's stableboy, take the race horse doivn the alley from 
the stable next door. 

“Now where is he going this time of day?” Manuel rumbled. 
^It’s late for his palrdn to drive anj'placc.’’ 

Something m what he said aroused my curiosity, and I followed. 
As I went down the alley I fancied an air of expectancy in the 
town. More people than usual were out in the plaza. I found the 
race horse and runabout had stopped in front of Beasley s office. 
As I approached, Beasley himself came out. I couldnt hear 
orders to Goyo, who started driving the race horse away. Beasley, 
looked around, pleased, at the crowd. Tom Dold was across the 
street in front of the courthouse. . , 

». • , , . r .» — - ...f r.n track, we 11 have 

to • . ■ • . 

■. d, and I followed 

along. A few spectators already waited there wnen we reached it. 
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aiul the number increased as the news got abroad. A .spirited ait 
pervaded most of the spectators, but uneasiness, I tltought, could 
be felt among the sheep people, and this was my own feeling. 

^ Far uj) the road I could sec Goyo driving slowly north. Not a 
sign of another horse or rig as far as my eyes could reach. Maybe 
she won’t come, I said to my-self hopefully, and walked north on 
the road to see what I could see. Finally, far up the road, I thought 
I saw a puff of dust rising. 

Pas Ramirez was the first to identify it. “It’s her ~ la dona” lie 
said, adding the latter out of respect to me. 

1 couldn t be sure, but, as we went on and the s])cck came toward 
us, my eyes finally made out the yellow-top buggy. I knew the 
horse imist be Critter, probably trotting a little faster on the way 
liome. Alone in the seat would be Ellen, unsusj>ecling what lay 
.a lead. As slie approachcil we saw Goyo, still traveling toward her, 
00 - over his shoulder as if measuring the distance back to town. 
m<-' mccr to a walk as the yellow-top buggy came close, 
.in y had the two rigs p.asscd when Goyo swung the chestnut 
L?. l»Jggy must have been a hundred 

(!, ^ thought we saw him shake the reins and 

to come from behind. We were not close 
coj^dd imagine Critter’s cars pricking at the 

. L IT ,r’ definitely saw was Goyo 
Ih ig out to the left to go around, and then the two horses side 


hv dwlV. 1 . ami then the two honses side 

started to run' I’ttssing, by which we knew they had 


“A/m,/ Here they cornel" Pas Ramirez yelled. 

and was \Hde TV fcncc,s. The road lay across the prairie 

i r ,r. l' ' t-ooWng a. .1.= l.ors« from 


in front wc had on i7'"T " 'r booking at the horses from 
nick of Umc did wc' ^ coming. Only in the 

just as they went bv danger. We got off die road 

tecil) ih it stubborn ^'‘i^^cr, the bit between his 

IdlcmlookViVte '.ds head and neck, and of 

on the lines m bol.l ^le buggy, sawing vain 


on the lincsTo bohTliVnrThi'Kf^^^^ l'^ 

horse tore on. bis nvinc nn 1 1 ^ k'ngth behind him the r.ac£ 

'l.r ,1,C whip i!; ‘"“'"'''S. Goyo h»lf rmred from 
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Once they were by, all we could see was a cloud of dust. By tlic 
time we reached town, they were far beyond. I had a glimpse of 
Beasley turning away darkly tow.ird his office wliilc the Mexicans 
chattered in great animation and the sheepmen looked solidly 
pleased. 

We learned afterward that never for a moment had Goyo been 
able to get around the yellow-top buggy, that at the outskirts of 
tosvTi Ellen was almost a length ahead, with Critter still going like 
such a torrent that he was halfway to the railroad tracks before 
Ellen could stop him. When I reached ilie buggy, Ellen, white and 
shaken, was driving slowly back. 

“You dcvill” she was saying angrily to Critter as she slopped 
to let me in. 

"He was wonderful,” I told her. 

“He’s a stubborn, vain, unprincipled brute!” she answered. "I 
could kill him with good grace.” 

We saw a knot of people up around the courtliousc waiting for 
ter to drive back, but to my disappointment she turned up a side 
street to avoid them. I protested. 

^"They saw Critter come in ahead and that’s cnougij,” she in- 
sisted. “They shouldn’t have seen that much. There was no 
occasion for a race at this time and no decency in it. They should 
know it.” 

Despite Ellen’s anger over the race, it did her good, I tliink. I Icr 
'■ictory over Beasley softened, if faintly, some of her bitterness 
against him. She felt more resigned. By fall, it seemed tliat the 
agitation over Cousin Albert’s and Willy’s disappearance had 
begun to blow over. Then word arrived dial a shccphcrdcr m a 
remote corner of Baca County had seen a cowlxiy riding Dan, one 
of Cousin Albert’s horses. Salomon Baca, owner of the sheep, had 
jaicn his herder to town to swear out an affiilavit A few mghti 
later the herder was killed. A warrant had l>ccn n-.ued for the 
wviboy and Beasley had been engaged to defend fnm. 

Now things were alf stirred up again. The incnlent was on r/^ry- 
oncs lips, reviving the earlier tragedy. Hardly had all this haL 
petted when word came that a body had Wn divyr, ere/1 Tliat 
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evening Amado Martinez called at the house and was closeted with 
Ellen. When the sheriff left, lie patted iny shoulder. Ellen had then 
come out. 

"I have news for you, Jud,” she said. "They’ve found your 
father.” 

My face must have gone white, for she led me to one of the 
couches and put her arm around me. She told me quietly all the 
sheriff had said to her. The body had been found in a high canyon 
in the Greenhorn Mountains, where it had Iain covered by snow 
most of the year. Ajiparenlly he had been taken there alive, 
murdered, and the money stolen. They were bringing the body 
back to Moro now. 


Don’t worry. Your father will have Christian burial. I’ll see 
Reverend Crand.all myself in the morning.” 

_ All Uk while the minister read the burial service over the simple 
pine coffin, her mind, I think, was on the bodies of Cousin Albert 
and Willy, still iinfound. 

1 here were those who said that Ellen Sessions had refu.scd to 
wear mourning for her husband and son but liad put it on for the 
iatlier of her cousin by marriage. This was unadulterated non- 
sense. My father s death and burial hail only brought home to her 
the shocking re.alities of Willy’s and Cousin Albert’s disappearar 


XT I r'l 1 ■ i' ' r’ ' ' /viucjiL s clisappcarnncc. 

Now she felt she had no other way than to accept them as dead 
anci a l u implied. She wore no mournitig at my father’s funeral. 

nnd ® to Denver to buy materials, 

nnd when she came back, called the dressmakers in. 

mornfirdf' ^1'” i'"' >"ore beautiful in black the 

TM itl , Tu f'-oni school. "I want to call 

£ o„Tv Z r"’'' ” 'Vit"'-'"' You’re 

Ellen seemed ^ you would go nlong." 

and bitter dediniio” '1 a certain sad 

would I Inve sti'v -IS 'i ” never before affected. Much 

with Critter and the bug’’/ wSl 
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distance. At the dusty brick building across from the courthouse 
I leapt out and helped her down. Then, without knocking, Ellen 
went into the office and I followed. 

My first impression was the strong stale scent of tobacco. I saw 
George Stefiy, Beasley’s young assistant, look up in surprise. Be- 
hind him, through the sliding doors, I had a glimpse of a deeper 
and more dangerous region. This Ellen at once entered. 

There was nothing for me to do except push after. I found we 
were in a large room with shelves. One whole wall was lined with 
yellow leather books, and on the other hung framed pictures. In 
the corner was a great flat-top desk piled with documents and 
books, and behind the desk the thick form and powerful face of 
Willy’s Uncle Snell. He didn’t lift hts face, but his eyes peered 
up, almost squinted, as if to say, who is this ? — the fierce large 
e>e and the smaller drooping one, which I had heard referred to 
as his “little bitty eye." I didn’t know which one frightened me 
more. 

Ellen seated herself on the edge of a chair and regarded him for 
a few moments. “I’ve come in peace, Snell, to ask a favor.” 

She said it humbly, almost abased, but I saw it didn’t appease 
her brother-in-law. Ellen seemed aware of this. She went on. 

“I want to ask if you will speak to your clients for me. I mean 
the cattlemen in Baca County. I don’t want to know who was 
involved in this terrible thing or any detail of what happened. 
All I ask of them is to let me know where the bodies of Willy and 
Albert may be found so I can bring them to Moro, have them 
decently buried and the Christian service read over them.” 

It seemed a small and deserving request to me, but I noticed no 
answering pity in his eyes. “And you feel my cattlemen clients 
should be able to tell you that.^’’ he asked. 

“I do,” Ellen answered. 

Perhaps )ou feel that I myself might be able to tell you^” 

^ God forbid,” Ellen said so low I could scarcely hear her. 

‘‘What do you mean by that?” 
lust God forbid,” she repeated. 

To my dismay, an expression of righteous indignation gripped 
at her reply. The lower part of face twitched. 



sions.” He spoke in a surprisinjrl^”^! 

let me point out that there is Lr voice. “First, 

and husband are dead as von ^ slightest proof that your boy 
ludden in the wilderness as^vnn^-*'^™^’ murdered and 

that the perpetrators of such aVosTand^-'^ri y°^ assume 

chents who could tell you where rh k crime are my own 

that this makes me either a duS>^^ f and 

dients or a confedemte eo^^T' 

Thirdly, you set up this imajinarvs??* ?-'^^* them of murder. 

^ons and forget that if these ptossI ^^^^umstances and accusa- , 
It would still be you and your husband 
man beings brought the final Llm^n to™^ 
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If he had stopped there, I thought he might have had something, 
but he carried on, his little eye twinkling like a dark star. 

“Finally, you seem to have overlooked the report, which from 
association with you I must respect, that Albert has long been 
wear)' of your efforts to dominate and influence his judicial acts, 
so that Anally he had no other course than to abandon you.” 

Ellen rose to her feet 

“That’s a lie, Snell, and you know it.” 

He looked at her with satisfaction that was positively evil. 

“ The truth is great and shall prevail,’ ” he quoted. “ ‘Though 


in the cases of others, causing in the end the ruin of your brother, 
your husband and son. Now you will have to face justice and 
reformed conditions. No longer can you dictate to the bench.” 

Ellen’s checks were flat white. 

“Are you going to get me the information, Snell, so Albert’s and 
Willy’s Dodies can be brought home and decently buried ?” 

He gazed at her with baneful delight. 

“I have told you that I know nothing, that my clients know 
nothing. Now I will add that, on the contrary, did my clients know 
something and had they given me the information m the priestly 
confldence that exists between an honorable lawyer and his client, 
I would tell you nothing, and the courts would sustain me.” 

He was a devil, the very devil himself, I thought. For a little 
while Ellen stood shocked and trembling. Then she took my 
arm and we left. Critter and the ycliow-top buggy were waiting. 
1 helped her in. We drove off. She said no word to me on the way 
home, not until she reached the door of the house. 

“I hoped it could be done without further bloodshed, Jud, but 
now I sec he must be dealt with as the dog he is.” 

‘Cousin Ellen, don’t!” I begged, following her into the house. 

‘^Vhat, Jud?” she asked quietly. 

“I don’t know,” I stammered. 

Her eyes probed mine. 

I m glad you came along, Jud. When you are young, you feel 
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the world is good and troubles ran always he avoided. Hut it's better 
to know that life may he inescapable, that you may finally get to a 
point where you can no longer live honorably, when the dead 
cry out for justice but nobody will administer it and you've got 
to attend to it yourself.” 

I didn’t know fully what she meant, but 1 knew enough. As she 
disappeared behind the door, I had a moment’s glimpse of her 
room, the carved bureau and wardrobe, the nnissels carpet on the 
floor, the polished French brass bed, a painted fragile china lamp 
on a stand. All was very feminine e.xccpt for one jarring note. In 
the far corner beside the bed I had the glimpse of an object from 
the ranch. Only the barrel w.as visible above the cl.ahorate bed- 
cover, but it was enough. 1 knew that ever since Charley had l>ccn 
shot she had kept a pearl-handled revolver lying on the marble-top 
table at the head of her bed. Now I was aware that she must have 
brought her light rifle to town. 

Ellen didn t appear for lunch or dinner that day. This was most 
unusual. Even on the day the news had come alwut Cousin Albert 
mid Willy, she had not taken to her room, I hoped that Dr. 
Gamniel or Tom Dold or some of her otJicr friends might come 
this evening, but no one called. 

How is she? I asked Chejia when she brought out the tray 
that evening. 

"She just walks the room. She is like a leona;’ Chepa said. 

1 iiat evening there was something about my room that gave me 
m unpleasant feeling. I looked out of the window. Then I knew 

in thr.* ^'^•tdey home nc.\t door, especially 

thewindn”^ Opposite Ellen s bedroom. I could see just the top of 

1’'" 'T Willy and I had often 
hif desk nn P"'; Invariably Jic was at 

lid n2 ; a green.sh.aded oil lamp. TTie 5.ame 

I could ni-rr ^ Window tonight. Standing on the bed, 

jCr. .. .ifc dele .ow. 

on^om sidToTfr' T '"T?’ of falling 

vet from time m ’ r ^ /oH that it was in darkness. And 
yet from time to time I thought I heard her moving about. I 
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ccdds't lie stfll, ctr fcuf ~ cc zir fcird Maican bed aad 

girea; tbeb L-dc e_ - £»^ cf x‘ b^ I 'wruld sand 

a long tiae, raid- j Eiardnc. can! frea sbitr ^'tarincss 
I wc^ lie CCTTZ 

Ones when I pcibsd rs^ tbr co-rm and stood up, the b'gh? 
frea Bosley’s crindersr ^ras gsne. Tee brick house ^^■a5 dark, the 
windovrs dia 3 ^ silent. I lay dorra, gratefully closed my eyes 
and ler sleep fr .r - ? j V* f~» 

CHAPTER 8 

■. ; SEmoM sa^ EUea now until noon. She stayed in the seclih 
•- j sioa of her room. WTicn she came out at last, I was 3l\va\< 
shocked at what I saw. This was not the Ellen I knew. She kvkesl 
as if she hadn’t slept, as if she had had a battle ma<t of the ttight. 

Nights were bad for me, too. I thought what a relief It nw'uM K' 
to leave the tragic white house and go to the ranch. Out thetv I fv'U 
I could sleep untroubled by every stir and cre.tking. I >(H'ke s'? \t ts' 
her, but she would shake her head and something ^\^n\ld 
into her face. ‘T'fo, Jud, I can’t. Not yet.” 

Ses'cral times when I heard Chepa or Eplfani.t going in w v'\tt 
of her room, I tried to post myself where I wantld get glhwpve 
inside. I svanted to sec if the rifle was still there, Intt never was I 
quick enough. 

Tom Dold and the doctor callcsl most every d.iy. I know Totn 
asked her to marry him, and I felt th.al the doctor h.ul alwavx 
wanted her. But she was impatient with them both. 

“Why do some men talk too much?” she askevl me once. ”lt‘s a 
woman’s art and right. A m.-m should sit quietly and let « wom.m 
do the talking. He should be warmctl suul rcfieslied by It, And if 
the woman is in no mood to talk, he should be syin[>,»t!u’tic and 
silent. But I must listen to Tom I>«ld atid the ilocior uviiiug .dl 
the petty doings of the court, csiicckdly of .'inell Hc.nlev. .m«! .dl 
the stories going the rounds. Ihill of them they’ve loKI me betoie." 

The third of the faitldul trio wlin came to see lin \v.i\ b'.uhei 
Goshard, the big gaunt Ilclgi.nn. lie llkcti young iict)|i|<' .iiid UMi.dly 
asked me to stay in tlic Siua when he e.tlle(l. bllei) s< Liooi ik 
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him with the pious reverence showed liim by most of her people. 
The first time I heard tliem together I feared he would be offended, 
but soon I saw that he took delight in her attitude toward him 
as an equal and in her quick readiness to give her opinion on the 
most sacred of matters. 

Once after drey had disputed back and forth for an hour, Ellen 
turned to me. “It’s not in me to let any man get the upper hand 
of me, Jud, not even my saintly and dogmatic spiritual fadicr.” 

^ The priest seemed heardly to enjoy her unpredictable contradic- 
tions. But he did not laugh at her bitterness over the impunity of 
Snell Beasley. “Why should he still be alive after what happened 
to Albert and Willy.?” she asked once. 

“ ‘Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.’ ” 

Then why are there public trials and executions?” she asked 
quickly. “Why not leave it all to God?” 

There is die duty of serving the established courts of law and 
order, the priest said. “And there is taking die law into our own 
baser passions in our own breasts.” 

I fight, Ellen said in a low voice. “But it goes hard and takes 
very long.’ 

«v burden is light,’ ” the priest quoted, 

ou are young. There is still peace and happiness for you.” 
you refer to another marriage sometime. Father, it could 
t ^ wisfied it,” she said. “I’ll never really know if 


never 

Albert is dead.” 

you submit to the will 
Sessionc’ anri w-n asked. “Where and by what means Judge 
fact of rfip; A ^ ^ to leave this life, we don’t know. But die 
out •^^tter to accept it. You 

fumorr/oo^^m rumprs,” he chided. “I hear diese 

or Wyoming or Old California 

livin/r w ^ Mexico -mostly in Old Mexico. They arc 
investigate thccp uow against their will. It takes money to 
for you at your expanse.” ^o^aeone is always traveling far 

“There y®'^ love?” she asked. 

Here are many rumors in the world and little truth in any of 
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them, child. Their only vitality is in the hope they arouse When 
they prove false, there is bitter disappointment and renewal of 
hatred.” 

“That’s true, Father ” Ellen admitted. “But if someone tells me 
he has seen Albert or Willy alive, I can’t sit idly by and do noth- 
ing. They may need me. And I can’t sit idly by when my own 
brother-in-law defends the man seen with one of Albert’s horses 
and who murdered the sheepherder who testified to it.” 

“Have no fear, child,” the priest said, “God will not defend 
the wicked. The courts will never acquit him,” 

That’s what we all had thoughL It was a shock when word came 
that the Baca County jury, putty in Beasley's hands, had freed the 
cowboy seen riding Cousm Albert’s horse. 

I was standing in the allc>’ looking gloomily at the house next 
door and wondering how it would all end when I saw a liand 
beckon me from the Beasley stable. WaJkmg closer, I saw it again. 
The doors were open. 

Beasley’s runabout and 
sulky were both there, the 
shafts up against the wall, 
the racer in his stall, but 
Goyo, the siablcboy, ss-as 
out somewhere. I won- 
dered what I had seen. 

Then FcUcitas stepped out 
from behind the steps as I 
went in. 

“Here,” she said, rAdfily 
coming to me and taking 
a small bunch of fio'A'crs 
from under her apron. 

She held them out to me. 

For Willy,” she said in 
alowsoicc. 

“Willy’s dead,” I said 
harshly. 

1 know’,” she told me. 
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For a moment I considered taking the flowers from her hand 
and throwing them on the manure pile, but in the end I took 
them to Ellen, saying they were for Willy from Felicitas. For the 
first time in days I saw Ellen’s face soften. She poured water from 
her bedroom pitcher and set the flowers in a vase on the marble- 
top table in her room. 


Gracias a Dios, Chepa used to say, that we mortals never know 
what is ahead for us. Now I have heard Mexicans speak otherwise, 
especially old sheepherders who had spent tlieir lives reading the 
sky and range. They insist that the future is written down for us, 
every whit, that there are always signs. Fidel, the wisest man on 
the ranch, used to answer, yes, of course, it is all written down, but 
who can read the handwriting of el Dios? As for signs, who knows 
for sure what they mean until he can look back and see what they 
portended by the things that came to pass ? 

Wlwt was destined to happen is all to be found today in dusty 
files. First came the heavy winter snowfall that turned the range 
the following summer into a garden for those sheep that hadn’t 
een smothered by the snow. Then, like the lean years in Egypt 
alter the fat years, came the great drought. For some twenty 
months no snow or rain worthy of the name fell. 

But the worst was not yet, not until after the national elections, 
remem er going to the depot for Ellen to get the latest returns. 

promised to exempt foreign wool from 
^^PP^^^rl is history, but the interpretation is 
wac ^ heard it argued endlessly; some claimed it' 

Ae Tu 93, Others that it was 

Doiinrl ’n ' know IS that wool dropped to seven cents a 

LiSe’a^Tw that sheep sold for a dollar 

the territnrv a ^ wretchedness ensued over 

the territory as I never saw before or since. 

momnW ove?W-l^''^^^'r^° ^ring an end to Ellen’s 

Tt S ^ "^^hert. “Thank God tliey are 

not living now ! more than once she told me 

loS'San to be rHe dormant or been dammed up in her so 
ased again m their natural channels. I remem- 
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ber her especially the following spring on the ranch, which by now 
had become a ghastly place. The great Johnson y Campo lamb 
crop, once a rich source of income, had turned into a cruel liability. 
As they were born, lambs had to be killed to save their mothers. 
Here Ellen was the patrona again, and I can still hear her voice 
heartening the discouraged lambers, the range around them deso- 
late with dust and dead sheep under a pitiless sky. 

The lambing was scarcely over when Mama Grande died. “She 
knew better days. These were hard for her to take,” Ellen told me. 
“She is better off out of this kind of world !” 

But if Mama Grande was better off, Ellen wasn't. Just the sight 
of Beasley, when he arrived for the funeral, brought up all I had 
heard of him lately — that there was no holding him, that these 
were times ripe for him and his kind. He was making himself a 
great fortune, perhaps the largest in the territory, calling notes, 
foreclosing, buying ranches for little or nothing. 

He came to the ranch alone driving his race horse, which he 
ordered Tcofilo to put up, almost as if he himself were the patr6n. 
He met Ellen coolly. 

"Your sister hasn’t been too well,” he said. “J thought it best if 
she were spared the ordeal of the funeral.” 

“I’m sorry for Ana’s sake that she didn’t come. All of us have 
only one mother,” Ellen said. 

He gave that cool look of his, hinting without words or details of 
things still to come. I watched him at the funeral and afterward, 
not mingling with the mourners but striding about, asking sharp 
questions of the peons, inspecting the ranch buildings, finally 
ordering his horse and buggy and driving off with no good-bys. 

In the days that followed I svas worried. I knew that Ellen was 
hard hit. She had spent thousands trying to solve the mystery of 
Cousin Albert and Willy. Most of it she had borrowed. Now for 
some time banks and private lenders had been calling in their 
notes. Money was hard to get. Ellen was forced to sell thousands 
of sheep to the packing houses, and the pitifully small price per 
head was quickly swallowed up in interest and running expenses. 
1 had hoped that Mama Grande’s death might leave enough to 
pay Ellen’s debts, but all she left was her share in the ranch, evenly 
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divided between lier two surviving daughters, and this brought not 
a dollar to Ellen, 

The singular thing was that Ellen seemed unworried. The worse 
her situation, the more her debtors hounded her, the more it 
seemed to mend the deep wounds of her unsolved tragedy, to help 
her believe that perhaps Willy’s and Albert’s deaths were for the 
best after all. 


She and Critter were inseparable again. She drove him and her 
yellow-top buggy everywhere, to the ranch to manage what she 
had left, to her creditors to appca.se and stave them off, to her old 
Mexican family friends to borrow a little so she might liold on until 
better times returned. It all agreed with her. Activity was her 
nature. I never saw her looking better. 

When Mr. Kidd offered me a job at the commission house, I 
jumped at the chance. It meant I could contribute a little toward 
our expenses of living, although I knew I never dare mention this 
0 Ellen. When I told her I wanted to take the job, she gave her 
consent reluctantly. “Rut you must never leave me, Jud,” she said. 
Kemember, this house is yours as long as you live.” 

^ breath of fresh air and a new life to leave the gloomy 
old white casa for the commission house, if only in the daytime. I 
un le commission-house clan a big jolly family, patronizing 

on mn' idays, playing tricks on one another and c.spccially 

on me, the newest member. 

couldn’r'd all my daily life in this hive of commerce, I 

rSdfn ml T '1 I’?'*' *y-May ropom from .l,c panic- 
which inrv?Mlil things diat were happening to others and 

name The t ‘^*''80 If Ellen and the old Jolin.son y Campo 

turned Rain w!! ^egun to improve. The cycle had 

ing. Wool nod a™ li'ed ’ "'T "‘’‘’“d 

most ranchers had bit, „ ,o brSf '™ 

itlmg, he let Ellen struggle with Rancho 
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Zclandia. But once the hardest times were over and recovery and 
profit began to appear, then in the name of his half-owner wife 
he entered suit, filing a bill in equity, citing mismanagement, 


personal property. 

He entered the suit swiftly and without warning while court 
was still in session, and fudge Saxton put it through at the end 
of the term. Tom Dold struggled manfully, but he was no match 
for the weight of debt. Ellen had neither cash nor collateral left 
to fight Beasley; moreover, she refused to testify on any allegation 
that would make out her sister a liar. “That’s Snell, not Ana, 
speaking,” was all she would say. 

Even if Judge Saxton had not owed his appointment to Beasley’s 
; influence, he would have had little choice in the matter. The 
famous old Johnson y Campo ranch and stock, including the 
Spanish grant, were put on the block and bought by Beasley for 
less than fifty thousand, none of which would be divided with 
Ellen Her share was to be paid to her sister on Ellen’s unpaid 
debts. 

I heard of the final blow at the commission house one afternoon. 
The same day Pas Ramirez, now a loader, cornered me against 
a car of outgoing wool, 

“It is too bad, but she will fix him now?” he said. 

“If you mean what I think you do. Pas,” I told him, “you arc 
dead wrong.” 

“No, you arc the one who is wrong, amtgo," he said. “Years ago 
wolf howled for his due. But the Anglo in her waited, think- 
ing the foolish Anglo thought that if you pet him the wolf will 
turn into a dog. Now he has everything and she has nothing. She 
will not let him take the ranch, the only thing she has left. She will 
fix him now like she fixed Frank JefJeoat long ago.” 

I went home hating to face Ellen that evening, but friends had 
taken her home to dinner after the sheriff’s sale. “She left a message 
for you,” Chepa told me. “She must go out to the ranch tomorrow. 
It is the last time. You must go with her." 
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That day when I asked Mr. Kidd for leave, he gave me a look 
from under his black eyebrows and ordered me into his olhce. 

“You know that this is the end of her and tlie ranch ?” he asked. 

“I’m afraid it is, sir.” 

“I suppose you think I should have given her a hand ?” 

“I didn’t think about it, sir.” 

“Well, we carried her for some nineteen thousand dollars. I 
could have sold the debt to Beasley long ago at twenty cents on 
the dollar. I didn’t then, although it looked at tlie time like we’d 
never get a penny. Did you know that?” 

“No, sir.” 

Jud, do you know what a lady is?” he went on. 

“Yes, sir. I think I do.” 


1 don t think you do. A lady is a woman of great charm or 
posidon or both who because of it has never had to do anything 
for herself but has always had somebody to do it for her. Did you 
ever think of that before?” 

“No, sir,” 


Weil, it s time you understood some of these things. Ellen was 
a Johnson y Campo. If there was a Campo who had more than 

* ^ ^ was born to the purple, to the 

ranc , to the family name, and money. There was always some- 
ing or somebody to take care of her. When she was young, it 
er. When Frank Jeffcoat ruined her garden and one 
Wh^n Charley to fall back on. 

}ii« mil tried, she had Albert to free him and to convict 

AlbJ^r ^"other crime. Now 

ranrh anA bp gone. Her father and mother are gone. The 

someboflv fn gone. She needs someone more than ever, 

of her There cb^ cause, solve her problems, and take care 
eentlcmlj bu be’ Dold is a 

with Hlen The^me!a^b'^i*^ f^nch next morning 

wine, the Prietas crystal dearaSe 

we came m ir IIItp • i’ ranch headquarters, when 

we came to tt, like the capital of tome small empire It had rained 
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during the night and the Johnson y Campo range looked fresh 
and green. 

It was an ordeal. As we came up on the portal, one of the doors 
opened and Snell Beasley, thick, active, all business, appeared. 

“You can come in,” he said curtly, and I looked to see how Ellen 
1-1.- j L--__ 1 1 ... 1. . c« . _ ■ itcring 

■ • * ■ ■ ^ in the 

i " , : ■ ; ■ ■ ' T, as if 

she hadn’t been born in one room and spent much of her life in the 
others. 

“I had hoped Ana would be here,” she said quietly. 

“No,” Beasley answered. Then as if something in her remark 
had nettled him, he went on sharply: “Before we get to the few 
things you may claim, I want to tell you that I might have claimed 
a good deal more. We could have taken everything you have, the 
house in town and your horse and buggy.” 

All she said was a low “Thank you.” 

“No,” he said heavily, “we don’t want your house now or your 
horse. He’s getting up in years. I have a better one. Now shall we 
get down to business.?” 

All through the scenes that followed I marveled at Ellen. How 
could she give up all this so calmly? What was going on in her 
head? Was she really the gcntlc\vom 3 n taking her humiliation 
with good grace ? Or could she be wailing, as Pas implied, seeing 
how far he would go, which would give her final violent act all 
the more reason and sympathy? Without some planned solution 
in her mind, I felt she couldn’t control herself like this. 

In the end she had me cany some small things to the buggy. She 
asked her brother-in-law to deliver the rest with Tcofilo. 

“Now we must go, Jud,” she said. 

First she drove around the ranch headquarters, the lambing 
pens, the chapel, then to the edge of the cedars where Willy and 
I used to ride. She was taking a last look at cverj’thing. 

“Look,” she said once, “I don’t need to touch a line. Critter 
knows where to go.” 

It was true. Critter seemed to know. He went to the cemetery 
and beyond it to a spot where the whole grant could be seen 
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spread out before us with the Greenhorn Mountains a white crown 
to tlic north. 

When we returned to the ranch house, tlic Mexicans were wait- 
ing for us. I saw again liow charming Ellen could be with sen’ants, 
peons, children, those who looked up to her. She .stepped down 
from die buggy to shake every hand, had a word in Spanish for 
each, an act that caused many of them, especially older men and 
women, to break tlown and fall on their knees, kissing her hand 
or skirt. 


What Beasley must have thought if he watched from the win- 
dow I have no idea. Rut as we drove up through the canyon I bled 
for her. I began to sec more clearly what Mr. Kidd had said, that 
always she had had this great ranch behind her, someone to espouse 
her cause and solve her problems. All she had now were a hou.se 
m town, an old horse, and a young stripling like me. 

As for Critter, he seemed weary as 1. 1 noticed that he dragged. 
It was true he had already traveled from town to ranch that day, 
but there liad been a time when twenty miles would scarcely have 
laid a hair on him. T mentioned this to Ellen. 

younger than 

I y. hey were born almost on the same day two years apart.” 

j j " ^ glance at her. She .sat there on 

^ ^ cushions of her yellow-top bugg)', erect, well dressed 
^ green hat with the feather jaunty, her driving 

gloves open at the wrist and flaring 

‘Were all older,” I said, 

‘‘He says you’re older, boy,” she said. 

Jr 

dirposidorto^iotTht^ 

I thouuhi the rJrr .4 c 7^ , latcc wlicn I looked back 

like Beasley’s. ^ c nitely nearer .and tliat the horse looked 

Ellen didn’t look back ai all wt . 

of the mesa when I thought f heX'stTeltoeTtSeTsre! 
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Glancing again, I saw the rig closer behind us now and coming 
fast. It was definitely the runabout and the racer with Beasley him- 
self driving. I’m sure Critter heard the sound, too. His ears had 
pricked and his pace increased. Ellen heard it now and looked 
over her shoulder. 

Afterward she told Tom and me that her first impulse had been 
to turn Critter directly off the road to the north. She guessed at 
once, as did I, that Beasley had chosen the spot to race, that he 
was unsatisfied with taking the ranch and sheep, that now with 
the tow’n just ahead of us in plain vic\v across the river he intended 
to beat her horse and take the only laurels she had left. For a 
moment, she told us, she hesitated to humiliate Critter, make him 
show the white feather, and by the time she had made up her mind 
it was too late. Critter had definitely accepted the challenge. 

I had been in races behind Critter before and have been in others 
since, but there was something about this one that troubled me 
from the start. It was Critter who moved me the most, no longer 
the pet but the old servitor unwilling to admit his years. 

Some men mellow as they age, leave the fires of manhood be- 
hind them and handle better than in their youth. Critter was none 
of these. Ellen knew it. I’m sure. I had seen her half stand at the 
lines before, but never her body weight and strength so thrown 
against the bit. But there was no stopping him today more than 
any other time. He had the will to go, and there was nothing to do 
but let him have his way. 

I did feel that Critter had the advantage of the road. The racer 
would have to take the rougher ground beside it. Critter’s mane 
and tail were streaming and yet as we went on something in him 
fell short. I remembered his old effortlessness, when he seemed to 
fly like a road runner, half on the ground, half in the air. Today 
he seemed to run as fast as he ever did, but the magic of easy power 
was lacking. I could feel the undercurrents of exertion, striving 
and strain. 

Slowly but steadily the racer pulled up beside him. When he was 
younger, the near approach of the other horse would have been 
the signal for Critter to let loose a burst of speed that would have 
left his rival far behind. Now it was apparent that Critter had 
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already given his best. I had a glimpse of Beasley squatting forward 
on his hght runabout seat, his arms outstretched. As he came 
abr^s he dicked his whip and the chestnut started pulling ahead. 
Help me, Jud !” Ellen suddenly panted. 

tire right-hand line, I noticed, and 
Ae moment I took hold of it with her, I knew why she had called 

kit Whhrfm"'? ^ "sed boA hands 

himself aTaimt 5 matchsticks he threw 

busies aS k,dief ^ ‘trashing of 

Thev Sd ^lervL in Ae air. 

race In almost no t‘ ^ ^ dozen people in Moro watched Ac 

it was bad. What dsey L„d ^ a'^rwlZ’^mr: 


vW 



woman witli a scarred and Weeding /acc, one horse still on the 
ground, the other standing quietly hy in broken shafts, his only- 
sign of disaster the brown slirt smearcsl on Jiis sweated hide. That 
was the racer, but his <lriser lay under the overturned runabout, 
and when strong Iiantls righted it he still lay unmoving. 

Ellen waited till Dr. Gammcl finisheil with him. 

“Look at Crittcrl’’ then she bcggcil him, which he did. 

“He’s done for. The broken shaft hooked him. The kindest 
thing you can <lo for Jiim is let roc shoot him and pul Iiim out of 
his misery.” ^ 

Such a look of blinding anger came into Ellen’s eyes thatf 
thought tlic doctor quailed. 

“I would shoot you first, Gcorgcl” she told him, and sent tc^ 
tens’n for Manuel. 

We stayed until Manuel cimc and got Critter up on his un- 
steady feet. Then we drove down with Tom Dnlcl in Ins bugRv 
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People on the plaza watched silently as we drove by. When we 
reached La Placita, a litde group stood in front of the Beasley 
house. 

“I must go to Ana first,” Ellen said. 

I followed with my arm in a rough splint. Tom Dold and the 
doctor helped her up the steps. She did not knock. One of them 
opened the door for her and she went in. I had a glimpse of Ana 
surrounded by Beasley’s friends and tlieir wives. What would 
happen now I had no notion. But when Ana looked up and saw 
Ellen, it was as if no one but tliey were in the room. A strange 
nameless cry rose from each of them, and the two sisters ran into 
each other’s arms. Tears flowed from them both. It was the first 
time I had seen Ellen cry. 

It was strange that at a time like this I should remember what 
Mr. Kidd had said, that Ellen’s deliverers were all gone, tliat there 
was no one left to come to her rescue any more, and yet here she 
was, delivered in the arms of her only sister, the widow of prob- 
ably the richest man in the territory. 

I wish it were possible to add that Willy and Cousin Albert came 
back. For years I kept saying to myself, it can’t end like this — 
they will surely turn up someday. But they never did. Their bodies 
were never found. Only the whispering wind knows where they 
he, for those unknown men involved in it must be dead today. 
Now, looking back over sixty years, I feel diis may be the reason 
why me unsolved mystery remains to many of us the most haunt- 
ing of earlier happenings in the annals of New Mexico. 



CoKSAO RicKTtR wii bofo in P<nnsylvania in 1890, the 
son, grandson, nephew and great-nephew of clergymen. It 
was intended that he too study for the ministry, but on his 
graduation from high school he went to work, taking such 
varied jobs as drover, farmer, Umberman and reporter. 

In 1528 he and his small famUy moved to New Mexico, 
where Us heart and mmd were soon captured by the South- 
west. Many men and women who had lived through the 
eventful frontier days were stiU alive, and these he sought 
out, to draw from them authentic material for a shelf of 
notebooks. From this time on he devoted himself, with grow- 
ing success, to fiction. He is the author of such well-known 
works as The Town, winner of the Pulitzer Prize in 1951, 
The Sea of Grass, The Trees and The Fields. 






T WAS a modest little brownstonc 

,J just off Lexington Avenue in 
New York City — the house with the 
doctor’s sign in the window — but to the 
narrator of this delightful memoir it was 
a houseful of love. A houseful of laugh- 
ter, too, especially when it contained such 
picturesque relatives as blustery Uncle 
Pousant, the proud and fierce proprietor 
of the Armenian restaurant around the 
corner. Or Hadji, his tattoed wife, who 
could read the future. Or ancient Marta- 
mama, whose dream was to see the or- 
phan boy she had raised happily married. 

These and other colorful characters 
warm and brighten the pages of A 
Houseful of Love, the beguiling account 
of a closely knit family and their fortunes 
in a new country. 
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which made it apparent that she was a hadji — one who has made 
the pilgrimage to Jerusalem — would catch your eye at once. If 
Hadji liked the looks of you she would wave you in, after a furtive 
glance toward the kitchen, since Uncle Pousant considered it an 
insult to his profession to be asked to serve meals at odd hours. But 
Uncle Pousant had sharp ears when he suspected tliat his principles 
were being challenged. “Who’s there? A derelict?” he would 
bellow, not caring whether or not you understood Armenian. 

"Respectable-looking man, Pousant, Looks hungry. A puny 
fellow.” 

From the kitchen would come a tremendous crash. When he 
was irritated, Uncle Pousant reached for tlie iron frying pans on the 
shelf above the stove and dropped tlicm, one by one in rapid 
succession, to the cement floor. If you had not by this time bolted 
for the door, Hadji would seat you at a table, hand you a menu and 
squeeze her way between tables to the kitchen. By the time she 
disappeared you would realize that the menu was a mere gesture, 
for it was printed entirely in Armenian, Even at that moment 
Uncle Pousant would be murmuring oaths into his handle-bar 
mustache and carving generous slices off the lamb, while Hadji 
scooped cold beans, beets, sarma — nct rolled in grape leaves, 
spiced meat and black olives onto a smaller plate as hors d’oeuvres. 

Uncle Pousant would carry the main course to you himself, to 
be satisfied that you were in truth undernourished. He liked to say 
that all Americans starved themselves . . . “But who can blame 
them? Look at what they eat!” The fat ones? “Cake,” said Uncle 
Pousant, Their cooking is so inedible that the poor creatures must 
devour flour to quench the appetite.” As the meal was placed 
before you Uncle Pousant would study your expression carefully. 
If you were sufficiently foolhardy to insist a sandwich was all you 
wanted, you would find yourself departing swiftly and uncere- 
rnoniously from Pousant s Armenian Specialties, and for the rest 
of the day no one could talk to Uncle Pousant. 

Were you to sniff appreciatively, however, when Uncle Pousant 
laid the platter before you, he would return to the kitchen looking 
^ coritent as he ever could behind those fierce black mustaches. 
He might even toss a word or two in Setrag’s direction, jerking his 
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thumb toward your tabic: — pitiful creature — “first 

decent meal the man's ever had.” And he would resume his tasks, 
humming the “Marseillaise. 

It was on just such an afternoon in March that I fiw into the 
icstaurant after school. It made an ideal stopover for assuaging 
midaftemoon hunger pangs; for at the age of ten a perpetual 
hankering for food was the greatest cross I had to bear. This 
particular afternoon 1 had m tow a ga.ngling, nearsighted class- 
mate, Caroline Crews, w ho had come new to my school only that 
morning. 0\ cr our luncbboxes I had disco%-crcd t^t Caroline^ also 
loved to cat; sbe was vers- svilling to come wrdi me to Uncle 
Pouant’s after schooL 

When we ttmc into the rcsuurant the strains of the “M 2 .*Tcil- 
lusc” were coming from the kitchen. Somethmg has put Uncle 
Pousant in a good humor, I thought grate.^ny. I led Lhe was 
through the pantr>', where the salr> odor cf dm.ng fish 3-.<^ 
cabbage pickle made one thirsty, into the large br.ght kstcher. 
Had]! had her back to us and was packing food r.to a.n enormous 
dicker basket Uncle Pousant saw us at cnee. He stopped s:rg;.nc 
and shouted: “See who’s here! That surving ofpha.n w .bo has r.oe 
eaten in two da^i has come again. Ah'* he added as he aw- 
Caroline behind me. “She has brought another, /f/raerr:.' I shall 
go bankrupt!” 

Hidji threw up her hands to show how gUd she w-ai to see ui. 
"Parei/. parcv, you came at the right Use. I was pademg seme 
things for Marta-mama and now you can lake them to her 


toW i'l* Uncle Peuiar. 

tol^tc skeletons m my restaurantP 

I KchMgd grcMing! mth Sanj, ..ho hi-i hr~, 
«ner, chopping onions. Now, aj Unck Pimti- V 


"I o.-jv.e 

*:n-g tr. a 

7 a:cr-rd 
..i, dii’vei 



of leftover \ebab, cheese, olives, cold artichoke, yogurt and beets. 
Caroline’s eyes bulged behind her thick glasses. 

“Just a little snack,” I said offhandedly. “Help yourself.” 

As we went around tossing a heap of tliis and a little of that on 
our plates, Hadji stood behind us giving advice. “Tell her to take 
more olives. They add bile to the liver. She needs a clove of raw 
garlic each night before retiring. It would strengthen her blood. 
These diin children usually die of consumption before they reach 
twenty. Just look at her eat! The family must be destitute.” 

“She’s not poor,” I said. “Her family has two maids.” 

“These rich children just starve to death,” Hadji declared. “The 
servants take all the food home to tlieir husbands. Tell her to eat 
some more of the beans. Yah, yah, nice girl, eat.” 

I turned to find Caroline staring, bug-eyed, at Hadji’s bare arms. 

“She went to Jerusalem a long time ago,” I said, “and got tat- 
tooed to prove she’d been there. It makes you a kind of saint.” This 
was slightly inaccurate, but how else to explain what a hadji was ? 




“G«r »d Caroltet. *^’00 hare the ccxt xrtcrciir.z tth^va. 
None of nine zrc unoocA" 

“Tbai's too bad,” I saj A 

Hadji bad no^^- fillai Ac wdtkcr baitrt «^th ptttachio nuti, 
dates, apricots, chcoc and lochum candv wbjch Marta-ma-'::a 
would munch on all week as Ac sa: tr her windov. . “I dor/t Aink 
anyone has boa over Acre today,” Hadp sa;d. “She vnll be glad 
to see you.” 

*That donkey of a Levon Dai, ctn Acre in A.c vrilderneit*” 
UndcPousani’s voice boomed from A^depth-s cf A/e ccen he was 
"It has beo Area weeks Ante he wteee to Maru-rrjima. 
Small comfon your cAeA-.gs will ber 
“Hushr said Hadji. “She knows he is burr. He t.hi.nks rA us 
constantly. She kneors Aat too.” 

Tahr Hid Ur.de Poaa-i "Hi, j, fcii Hr di-Jb vh 
ot money cone? monevr' ’ 

fi^rgr Ca.'o’Jn TO trgLr.-i.-,g to r.rrv'/:r. 
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“Naw,” I said, “tliey always argue over Levon Dai. He’s a rich 
relative out West. He owns a dry-cleaning factory.” 

“Your relatives own such interesting things,” Caroline said for- 
lornly. “Mine just own stocks and stuff like that.” 

“Gee, that’s too bad,” I said. I felt very sorry for Caroline. “Say,” 
I added, trying to cheer her up, “why don’t you come with me to 
Marta-mama’s ? She’s the oldest relative I have. She’s older than 
anybody you ever saw, I bet.” Caroline said she’d love to. 

MARTA-^rAMA livcd in a brownstone tenement on Second Avenue 
where her nephew Levon Dai had installed her when he had her 
broUj,ht over from tlie old country, shortly after his own arrival. It 
w.as the best he could afford at the time, tliey told me when I asked 
why Marta-mama lived among cracking walls and chipping 
plaster, in a room where even the sunlight looked dusty. Later, they 
said, when Levon Dai had the means to rent her a fine apartment, 
she had refused to move. “Shame on you,” she had told diem when 
they urged her, “that you want to disturb the remaining few 
months of an old woman’s life!” That was five years before, wlicn 
Marta-mama was only ninety-two. But Marta-mama lived on and 
on. One by one she outlived her brothers and sisters, dicn most of 
their children and then several of their grandchildren. Longevity 
was her only luxury, and she constantly reminded everyone that 
she had not asked to live so long. 

Let me see Levon Dai once more,” she had said many years 
ago, and I .shall die in peace.” But after Levon Dai had come East 
and returned to Iowa, Cousin Meline was expecting a baby; and 
then .she had to see Uncle Kelesh, who was to arrive in America. 
She would have nothing more to live for, Marta-mama said, as 
soon as she had Kelesh .safely here. So Kelesh came, but then there 
was Gnisin Meline s baby’s christening, and Azniv was to come to 
Amcric.i, and Uncle Boghos w.rs to get his citizenship papers. 

. ticral tunes a week my father went up to Marta-mama’s apart- 
ment arrying his .small black doctor’s bag. Marta-mama chided 
turn for .squandering his limc and his medicines, and my father 
scolded her for refusing to live with relatives who could t.akc care 
of ficr if .vhe were to get sick. 
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“You are a stubborn old woman (” my father would tell her. 

“Yah yah, Doctor, but who is to say I am not right?” 

MARTA-^^AMA Hvcd On the third floor of the tenement. We 
entered without knocking because she would not have heard 
anyway. I knew without looking that she would be sitting by tlie 
window' crocheting another square (or the large multicolored 
spread she had been working on for years; I could recognize 
scv’cral of my old sweaters woven into the squares. The room was 
small, and pleasantly cluttered. Post cards and pictures w’crc 
heaped in a corner cabinet. On the table were a water pipe and 
fez that had once belonged to Marta-mama’s husband. In a corner 
was a victrola of 1917 vintage, and on this a carton filled with every 
size and color of rag imaginable. 

I looked at Marta-mama’s face before speaking to her and saw 
that her eyes were staring and that her mouth hung open. 

“Oh lord!" shrieked (SroHne. "She’s dead!” 

I wanted to scream, too, but it would be admitting that Marta- 
mama was dead. And she couldn’t be. “She’s not dead. Here, hold 
this," I said, handing Caroline the basket. I began rubbing Marta- 
mama’s hands. They felt chilly and stiff and damp. “You’re not 
dead," I kepi thinking, not daring to look into her face again. “You 
can't die today! You told me last week you were waiting for Levon 
Dai to get married, remember? Just w’ait a little longer. . . 

“Lookl” Caroline cried suddenly. Marta-mama’s eyes had 
moved, and I could fecI some slight pressure in her fingers. 

“Marta-mamal*’ I shouted. “It’s me. Look, we brought you some 
thingsHadji sent. Arc you all right, Marta-mama?" 

Her mouth moved a little. "Hadji . . . Call Hadji . . • Doctor.” 

“Sure,” I said in relief. "Sure, Marta-mama, you just wait and 
I’ll go call them. They’ll be right here." 

Caroline and I raced to the restaurant. “Hadji!” I screamed as 
we ran through the dining room. "Hadji, flea/e hurry! Marta- 
rnama — she’s awfully sick !” By the time we reached the kitchen 
Hadji was putting on her shawl. She didn’t stop to ask what had 
happened but only said, “Go call your father,” before she lumbered 
out through the restaurant. 
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“That donkey of a Levon Dai!” said Uncle Pousant when I 
caught my breath and told him what liad happened. “Why ran’t 
he live nearer, like a civilized man, and let the old woman die in 
peace!” 

But even Uncle Pousant’s wishes would not bring Levon Dai 
East before he was ready. And Marta-mama lived on. 


Throughout the twenties botli our house and Uncle 
Pousant’s restaurant were terminal points for Arme- 
nian emigres who happened to come from the vicinity of Smyrna, 
where my modier was born, or from Antioch, which my father 
had fled, smuggled out in a cargo boat during the political persecu- 
tions at die turn of die century. Often these new arrivals were 
related to us in some vague way. 

They flocked in, singly or in families, of assorted ages and profes- 
sions. For most, this was the last in a long series of journeys since 
diey had left dieir native towns: one last step before settling down 
to Ae rug business or photoengraving or a drugstore somewhere 
in the United States. 

There was Cousin Dikran of die handsome profile. Motliers of 
daughters came often to our house, until he got a job in a photo- 
engraving plant in Astoria, Long Island, and moved to a furnished 
room near his work. And there was Azniv, who weighed three 
hundred pounds ; she finally opened a butcher shop in Newark. 

Arid diere were others. They all sat around the large oval table in 
our living room and ate mussels stuffed widi spicy rice and toasted 
one Motlier and America with raki and heard how the vineyards 
flourished in Fresno. Some, like Papgen, went to California, 
bought land and did very well for themselves, just as Hadji, in 
reading their coffee cups, had said they would. Others, like Kelesh, 
whose name nieant bald but who had a shaggy head of jet-black 
hair, stayed with us for six years. Kelesh wanted more than any- 
thing else to own a yogurt factory. Meantime, he was studying the 
classics at Columbia University. 

Uncle Boghos lived with us, too. He was an artist. He painted 
from postal cards: nostalgic scenes of die Bosporus and die Red 
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Sea; Saint Sophia at sundown. Uncle Boghos was not a patient man 
and when wc criticized his canvases he often collected his paints 
and retreated to the bedroom. But it was lonely in the bedroom and 
Boghos could not paint long in solitude- Soon he would be back, 


scnousiy. My muuicr. aitci an, entouiagcu cveryboay. 
l^ng after the meal was over they would sit around the oval 


jou find such fruit as in the old country? 

“The devil ukc the old country,” the men said, telling one 
another how fortunate they were to be out of it. 

“The devil take the old country” the women echoed. And still, 
who could dispense with it without a tear shed for this one, or 
that. “Vagh for Father Ntshan,” they said, wiping the corners of 
ihtii eyes. “Where will we hear the Mass sung like that again?" 

They spoke of Agpar the Pastry Man whose bcll-fcstooned cart 
had tinkled on spring afternoons as he pulled it through the 
narrow cobbled streets of the \illagc. Where again, they asked, 
would pa\lafa taste the same? 

“In America,” the men said, “he would have become rich. In this 
country one’s luck is open. Sec, after all, what has happened to 
Levon Dali" 

Could ever an evening pass without mention of Levon Dai, who 
had had the temerity to go West, alone, and to prosper ' The pre- 
tended disdain with which the men spoke of him gave away their 
admiration and envy. The making of money, they insisted, was 
tor clods. Any one could do it in America, provided he were boorish 
enough to subject himself to certain indignities. 

Hush,” cried the women, who adored Levon Dai and always 
^ned to his defense. They excused all his shortcomings. When 
c wrote letters home only at monthly intervals enclosing a check 
tot Marta-mama, they forgave him this, too. He had to live alone 
2 fflong strangers. For this was he nnt tn he 
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“Who told him to go to Iowa?” the men scoffed. “There are, 
after all, Armenians in other places. Who asked him to go to 
Iowa? Pah. He must like it.” 

“Hush,” the women said, “how can he like it ? It is merely tlie 
price he has to pay.” 


If you begin witli Levon Dai’s arrival in America in 1919 (it is 
Hadji’s story) you see him, dark-complexioned, of medium height, 
long nose slightly hooked (sign of intelligence), shaggy eyebrows 
and piercing black eyes peering from under a mass of black hair. 
His clothes, Hadji says, look as though he had been buried in them 
for several months before being exhumed, and he is carrying a 
cracked leather suitcase, older tlian Noah. 

And what does Levon Dai carry in the suitcase?” she cries. 
(Everyone knows what Levon Dai carries in the suitcase but they 
look expectantly at Hadji.) “Clothes?” she asks sarcastically. “Nice 
clean white laundered change of union suit? Spats? Shoe trees? 

undies of letters tied up with fancy ribbon, and a sweetheart’s 
photograph? _ Marta-mama chortles. 

Nol continues Hadji. “Levon Dai carries fifty one-pound cans 
of sesame-seed otl!" Everyone breaks into talk at once. Those who, 
hke Uncle Pousant, pretend to disparage Levon Dai’s accomplish- 
coldly among themselves. 

ITnJrp 3 sign of genius, friend Kelesh,” says 

nil iiitn fj’^niember that. Put fifty pounds of sesame-seed 

voiir bnrk f ^ ®nitcase and carry this, at tire risk of breaking 

L Jerusalem, to Egypt, to France and then to Amcr- 

Pousant impnSS '^IH canonize you.” As Uncle 

“Yfc ” I ’ heard and her eyes narrow. 

and the Kelesh, “if you have the imagination 

rou LSe lift I"!,®*'' ® oill Pack it in 

more oil,L credS 

foot to tl,c font comets of New York ChydisSy rf tS te 
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is yet to arrive; at a nice profit, mind you, so that before you arc 
ready to leave New York you can afford to dress like a gentleman 
and carry a new suitcase. Yes, do it,” says Hadji, still speaking to 
Kclesh, “but if you cannot, then by all means laugh!” 

Kelcsh, for want of a reply, lowers his head and begins to sulk. 
Eventually he will think of one, but this often takes so long that 
the effect u ill be lost in a u cllcr of irrelevance. 

Of course Levon Dai’s story docs not ready begin here. Marta- 
mama recalls to us how Levon Dai’s mother died at his birth, how 
Marta-mama raised him; with pride and love and even a little awe, 
since he was the son of her gifted brother, Torcom Dai. During the 
long months when Torcom Dai, a lawyer, was traveling on busi- 
ness among the capitals of Europe, Xfarta-mama nursed his son 
through measles and diphtheria, watched fearfully and silently 
when he selected the tallest trees to climb, and spoke to him firmly 
^ct lovingly when he was caught fishing from the cliffs over the 
Bosporus when he should have been at school. When Levon Dai 
was nine years old, his father had set out on one of his frequent 
trips, and a few weeks later his body was found in a desert between 
Rakka and Der-Zor. Everyone knew his death was the result of 
speaking too freely on politics. Torcom Dai was transformed into 
a martyr, and Marta-mama saw that his son never forgot him. 

'There was more to the story: how, when he was grown, Levon 
Dai had managed to get them both across the border and later 
maneuvered Marta-mama’s visa so that she arrived in America not 
six months after himself. At this point, if tlierc arc newcomers in 
the crowd, and no one asks how Levon Dai happened to end up in 
Iowa, Uncle Pousant will turn to one and say; “Did I ever tell you 
how it was that Levon Dai went to Iowa?” 

Because the rest of us have heard this many times, he will vary 
the story a little here and there, elaborating one point or another. 
But he always begins by telling how, after Levon Dai sold enough 
sesame oil on consignment to buy a train ticket, a new suit of 
clothes and a new suitcase, he derided to go to Chicago, having 
hewd that there was a rapidly growing sesame-oil market there. 

It was fate,” says Hadji. “I read his cup the day he left and told 
him he would never come back East to live.” 
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“All right, you tell it!" shouts Uncle Pousnni. He ennnot hear 
to be interrupted, though he interrupts others frcqucittly himself. 
“I start to tell a story, you kill it. I am finished! ' He shoves his cigar 
between his teeth, 

“Continue, Pousani ElTciuii," we say. “Our cars arc yours." 
“My patience is limitless hut there arc times when even .a saint 
will rebel," says Uncle Pousnnt. He shrugs. "As I was saying, Levon 
Dai started to go to Chicago. With my own hands 1 rolled fresh 
surma, which H.adii packed for his journey. A man can starve to 
dcatli on these American trains. What is there? Two slabs of dry 
bread and between them a thin [hece of rubber they call 'cltcc.sc. 
Uncle Pousant iiretends to spit, then the story goes on. 

It seems that, after he had been on the train a short time, Levon 
Dai sensed that the woman beskie him was studying Jiim out of 
the corner of her eyes. He hcgati to feel uncomfortable. He 
thought: Is my suit the wrong color? Is her taste outraged, pcr)iap.s, 
by my choice of necktie? 

As she continued to study him, he said to himself, “Aha, if in 
tliis country it is thus permissible to he rude, then I too can quench 
ray curiosity," and he turned to look at her. What should he see 
but a small wart of a woman, costumed from head to foot in that 
'■ disgusting shade of mauve of whicii gray-liaircd American ladies 
are so fond. On her head sat a hat of the same color, festooned widi 
artificial violets and nil manner of feathers. Even licr h.air, Levon 
Dai swore, was tinteil a shade of light orcliid. Ami to think that 
it was s/ie who was pretending to contemplate /lim became a matter 
of great amusement to Levon Dai. 

After a while Levon Dai’s stoniacli told him it was lunchtime 
ancl he opened the package beside him; it contained, bcside.s snrma, 
white cheese and bread, sour olives and generous slices of garlic- 
seasoned pressed beef, paster ma. It must have been the fragrance 
of the latter, Levon Dai guc.sscd, that forced the lady’s eyes to stray 
toward the box which now lay open in his lap. Quite naturally 
Levon Dai invited licr to try some of the contents and he perceived 
tliat despite her outlandish costume there was in iier manner a 
good-natured simplicity. The fragrance of his lunch, she told him, 
was positively tantalizing. Levon Dai urged licr again to join him, 
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and before long they were happily sharing the food, the orchid 
lady exclaiming joyfully over c\'ery morsel. 

As they ate, the lady asked Lc\'on Dai all sorts of questions, 
although she scarcely waited for his answers. She had never before 
met an Armenian, she told him, although she had spent many 
months collecting money for the “starving Armenians,” and she 
appeared to be surprised and possibly a little disappointed that 
Levon Dai was not in an emaciated condition. Her home com- 
munity in Imva, she said, had become very much interested in 
Armenians, and she was anxious to hear all she could about him 
so that she could report at first hand to the Ladies Auxiliary of the 
First Presbyterian Church. 

By the time they reached Cleveland, Lc\ on Dai, through no fault 
of hjs own, had learned a great deal more about the lady than she 
had about him. He had learned, for example, that her husband, 
Mr, Pryam Slater, had died some fisc or six years before, and that 
he had been a banker, that Mrs. Slater had been visiting grand- 
children in New York, and that her own home was in Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, (Uncle Pousant pronounces it Coon Seal Bloof.) Her 
interests, bey ond the welfare of her grandchildren, were the Ladies 
Auxiliary, choral music and peonies. 

Gradually, Levon Dai’s brain began to grow numb to the tunc 
of Mrs, Slater’s incessant droning. For a time he resisted sleep. 
Then he discovered that, by resting his elbow on the arm of the 
scat with his head in his hand, he could shade his eyes and give the 
effect of deep and concentrated attention. Thus posed, he sur- 
rendered and slept. A scries of rude jerks woke him with a start 
at the demented hour of five o’clock in the morning. He was un- 
pleasantly surprised to sec Mrs. Slater, crisp and refreshed, smiling 
at him and chatting amiably about the merits of riding day coach 
over Pullman. Levon Dai had the impression that she had not 
ceased talking - * - - e — fjye hours earlier. 

“I have beer leresting it would be 

if you could ( speak to the Ladies 

Auxiliary about your fascinating life.” Up to this time Levon Dai 
could not recall telling her very much at all about his life. He began 
to think perhaps he had been talking in his sleep. 
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“There are no Armenians at all around Council Bluffs,” she 
went on. “You can’t imagine what a boost it would give die ladies 
to meet you and hear about some of your interesting customs. I’ve 
been thinking, perhaps you could show us how to tie turbans and 
things. We always have a dreadful time with the shepherds in the 
Sunday-school pageant at Christmas.” 

“Turbans?” Levon Dai was startled. “Armenians don’t wear 
turbans, Madame. Perhaps you are confusing us widi die Hindus.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Mrs. Slater. “It’s all more or less the same area, 
isn’t it? You would be far more picturesque in a turban. And it 
would be fascinating to see some of your prayer customs — when 
a man gets up on a tower and turns . . . east, isn’t it?” 

Levon Dai started. Now she was confusing him with the Mos- 
lems. “You may not be aware, Madame,” he said rather severely, 
“that the Armenians were Christians long before the Presbyterians; 
they adopted Chrisdanity in the fourth century.” 

“My goodness,” said Mrs. Slater absently, “I had no idea. I do 
hope you’ll come to Council Bluffs somedme. Would you mind 
giving me your address?” 

“I must tell you, Madame, I see not very much hope of coming,” 
Levon Dai confessed cheerfully. “Soon I must return to New York. 
Who knows how long it will be before I can aeain afford to 
travel ?” 

“Oh, dear me,” said the lady, “I’m sure we realize that! We 
would pay your expenses, naturally, besides a small lecture fee.” 

Levon Dai gave the lady his address, but undl he received the 
letter (addressed with purple ink on orchid letter paper) he was 
by no means planning to accept. However, examination proved 
that the invitation included railroad tickets. 

The more he thought about it — at this point Hadji takes over 
Ae sto^ - the more apparent it became to Levon Dai that it was 
m fact his duty to speak to these natives of Council Bluffs. Perhaps, 
he thought, in this way I can do my small part toward the enrich- 
ment of the American mind. 

You can see what a challenge this was to Levon Dai,” Hadji 
declares, glancing triumphantly at Uncle Pousant. “This, then, is 
how It was that Levon Dai went to Iowa.” 
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How HE remained there is another story. It is very late by this 
time. Uncle Pousant is snoring. Kelesh is hunched over a crossword 
puzzle; he has almost finished it. Though he cannot express him- 
self well in English, he is proficient at obscure vocabulary such as 
a three-letter word for Tibetan Beast of Burden. He has pretended 
disinterest in Levon Dai’s story all evening. 

Uncle Boghos, too, is bored. Poor Uncle Boghosl It is very rarely 
that he hears his favorite subject — Uncle Boghos — discussed. 
“Levon Dai Levon Dai Levon Dail There is no longer any other 
subject for discussion. Kingdoms rise and fall; great works of art 
are created; who is there to care? Oafs! Know-nothingsl Wasters 
of life!” 

He rises importandy to leave. It would be a majestic exit except 
for the fact that during the evening he has kicked off his shoes, 
which now he under the table. In a few moments he must return 
and grope under the flowing tablecloth on all fours until he finds 
them. 

"Eshalah. Levon Dai’n paghtu Kczt tdah,” the ladies tell each 
other as they leave. “May God will it that you have Levon Dai’s 
luck.” Only Uncle Boghos mutters the Armenian equivalent of 
“phoocy” as he walks out of the room, his shoes in his hand. 


It was customary on Saturday evenings for Hadji to 
read the cards. Her skill in telling fortunes by them 
was well known. Light, short-term problems she took care of by 
reading the dregs in Turkish<offcc cups after meals. But, as every- 
one knew, the cards were far more reliable. 

Two wxeks before that Easter in 1929, Hadji read die cards for 
Marta-mama. It was a few days after 1 had found her ill with a 
stroke, and my father said it was doubtful that she could recover 
at her age. But on Saturday night, when it was my mother’s turn 
at Marta-mama’s bedside, and after Father had left the house on 
a sick call, Hadji opened the cards. She fanned them out on the 
table, slapped around aces and queens for a while, and finally 
pronounced that Marta-mama would be fine. After that no one 
except Father was surprised when Marta-mama began to sit up, ask 
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for her crocheting, and proclaim loudly that she wanted to die. 
“As soon as Levon Dai is safely betrothed, oh, Lord!" 

A week later the family was assembled in tiic living room after 
dinner. Hadji said, “Ardavast Sulyan came into tlie restaurant 
today. His niece, Satenig Sulyan, arrives tomorrow from Rurntmia. 
She has only a visitor’s visa, so if she docs not marr^’ a citizen 
within a year — pft! — she goes back.” 

"Vagh,” said Boghos. “Is she pretty.?” 

“Too pretty for you, my hairy friend,” shouted Uncle Pousant. 
“If she is under fifty and her eyes are uncrossed, she is loo pretty 
for you. Ha-ha!” 

“She might be just the one for Levon Dai,” said Hadji. 

“And you would send a nice girl like that to Iowa ?” cried Uncle 
Pousant. “Have you no heart ?” 

“Iowa can be no worse than Rumania,” said Hadji. 

“Who knows what they cat in Iowa!” said Uncle Pousant. 
“Mayonnaise on pears, probably,” said Boghos. 

“Please!” said Uncle Pousant. “You are upsetting my stomach.” 
While the dishes were being washed, Kclcsh began explaining 
to a visitor, a newcomer to America, die object of a magazine soap 
contest, Kclesh was tall and lean and sorrowful, widi a propensity 
for misfortune that made him at once ridiculous .and endearing. 
With a doggedness that denied fact, he spent every available hour 
in the pursuit of chance; bingo games, the Irish Sweepstakes, 
puzzle contests. Mornings, he attended classes at Columbia; after- 
noons, he traveled from church to church, to bingo games. He 
brought home umbrellas, cake mi.xcrs, cheap perfume, bedside 
lamps, sadn pillows, and (once) a fairly nice bathrobe, as he 
described it, which he forgot and left in the subway. He had been 
to schools in Athens, Constantinople and Paris, and he spoke fluent 
Armenian, Turkish, Greek, German and French, but he was some- 
how never able to master English beyond the minimum necessary 
to follow a course. At this moment he was trying to write, in 
twenty-five words or less, why it was that he liked Purelan Soap. 

This is an American puzzle,” he explained. “Whoever wins 
receives twenty-five thousand dollars. That is, let me see, approxi- 
mately seventy-five thousand liras in Turkish currency.” 
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“Seventy-five thousand liras! Kclcsh Efiendi, this must be a very 
difficult puzzle 1 You need much education for this.” 

“On the contrary,” said Kclcsh, “it takes only a small amount 
of imagination. You need only put yourself in the place of tins 
young girl, and say why it is you like this soap she is using.” 

“You are joking, Effendi. For this foolishness they are giving 
seventy-five thousand liras? I cannot understand tlieir mentality. 
But let us say you win the seventy-five thousand liras; what will 
you do with so much money?” 

It was like this, Kelesh said- There were one hundred and twenty 
million people in America- There was plenty of milk. Americans 
were insane about milk. Even adults drank it. The doctors said 
there was no healthier food. But, do Americans know about 
yogurt ? It is, after all, nothing but milk also, but more nourishing, 
promoting longer life, curing the ills of the stomach. Have not 
the people of the East known this for centuries ? Now, with a little 
capital, say, a few diousand dollars, you open a yogurt factory. 
Then you let all the people of America \now that yogurt is 
healthier than milkl You put signs on all the roads. You make 
puzzles: “I keep my beauty with yogurt because . . .” You find 
tamous physicians who sweat on Bibles that yogurt is healthier 
than milk. Americans are absurd, you can teach them even to wash 
their faces in yogurt. “But for this you need money,” said Kclcsh 
softly.'“Pcrhaps I shall win this contest.” 

There was silence for a moment. Tlicn Hadji started to pour the 
coffee. “May you see many days, Kclcsh,” she said. “May halos of 
light play over your head. May you be blessed for your patience. 
A toast to Kelesh Agha, and may his yogurt factory flourish.” 

“May his yogurt factory flourish,” everyone echoed as they sipped 
tlieir coffee. 

Cousin Dikran, our ambitious young photoengraver, was visit- 
ing from Astoria, and Hadji had promised to read his cup. She 
saw a house in it, a house wdth a piazza, which meant that Dikran 
was destined to live in the manner of a gentleman. He would get 
married, too, for who could live in such a house alone.? 

“Aha,” laughed Dikran, sounding pleased. “A house with a 
piazza, equipped with a wife, that is worth waiting for.” 
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“Boghos Agha ” said Hadji, “hand me your cup and let us see 
where your fortune has been hiding these many months.” . 

“My fortune means nothing to me,” said Boghos sourly. “The 
muses recognize no fortune. Money is for the soulless, I cannot 
abase myself to search for it.” 

“Truly spoken!” shouted Unde Pousant. “To make money one 
need only have die soul of a donkey. How long has it been since 
we wrote Levon Dai that Marta-mama was ill, by the w.iy?” 

Only a week now, said Hadji. “We will have a letter tomorrow, 
V surely tell us he is coming for Easter.” 
ah. said Uncle Pousant. “Levon Dai is a barbarian. Now that 
lie is rich he neglects his relatives.” 

The front door opened and slammed shut, and I knew it would 
be my modier, returning from Marta-mama’s. She came into die 
iving room, and said that Marta-mama was feeling so well sJic 
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“It may still not be too late,” said Hadji, “Once he comes to New 
York and meets a few civilized people again. Be sure and invite 
that Satenig Sulyan for Easter.” 

“Don’t you worry, I’m going to call Sulyan right nowl” said 
my mother as she went to pick up the teleplione. 


; A TEW DAYS later I became sick. Father said it was from 
I . > ’ overeating and put me to bed. Uncle Boghos moved his 
easel into my bedroom so that I could keep him company wliilc 
he painted. Mother was spring-cleaning, Father was busy with his 
patients in the front of the bouse, and Kelcsh had gone to his 
classes. It was so quiet that it distracted him, said Uncle Boghos, 
who often pretended to long for the peace and solitude of the scenes 
he painted from his vast collection of post cards, 

“Ah well,” he said, “here now, we shall begin a new master- 
piece." He first removed lus shirt and hung it on the bedpost, ex- 
posing an c.xpanse of chest so hairy that it resembled a black fur 
rug. Next he placed a small postal card on the easel next to the bare 
canvas and proceeded to mix his paints. 

“What are you going to paint, doghos 
“The Lake of Sevan,” said Boghos. “The most beautiful lake in 
all the world. In the distance hovers Mount Ararat. See the ancient 
church on the shore. It is built of stone and it remains just as it was 
almost sixteen hundred years ago. Here — look at the postal card,” 
I looked, and there it all was. “Ah, the haircnik}” said Boghos, and 
I knew he meant not the country whence he had come but the true 
homeland he had neser seen, the old Armenia that once lay under 
Mount Ararat. “How beautiful our country was,” he said, “and yet 
always it was a battlefield. From the earliest days we lay in the 
doonvay of the conquerors: the Romans, the Persians, the Tatars. 
Later, the Crusaders came, with whom we were one. But when 
they withdrew, we vs’ere left to the mercy of the enemy, even to this 
day. The wonder is that we have survived at all; as races go, there 
were never very many of us.” He wiped his brushes. 

- As he sketched the shore line Boghos continued to lecture to me 
about Armenian history. Although I could not follow more than 
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half of what he said, an occasional nod seemed to keep him well 
satisfied. After a while it occurred to me tliat Boghos’ oratory was 
being wasted on me, and I asked him why he did not go out and 
give lectures as I had heard Levon Dai had done when he first 
went to Iowa. Boghos put down his brushes and stared at me witli 
a very pleased expression on his face. 

“You think that this has not occurred to me, too.^” he said. 
“Listen . . .” And because I had managed to tap a spring deep in 
Boghos’ well of ambitions, he began to tell me about it, slowly at 
first and then more and more excitedly as lie abandoned himself 
to an image of himself lecturing before an audience, vast and 
hushed, which hung upon his every word. 

“If Levon Dai in his ignorance could give lectures,” Boghos said, 
“what brilliance could I not re-create for an audience?” 

Long ago, Uncle Boghos reminded me, when Levon Dai went 
to Council Bluffs to give a lecture to tlie Ladies Auxiliary of the 
First Presbyterian Church, the family liad received an urgent letter 
from him pleading for some details about Armenian history'. 
“These people seem to be under some misconception about us,” 
Levon Dai had written. “Be good enough to send me a brief 
svimmary of our history so that I may enlighten tliem with facts.” 

Uncle Boghos was indignant at the idea of Levon Dai, who had 
spent his childhood avoiding school whenever possible, enlighten- 
ing anybody. “What luck tiiat fellow has,” he said. “Why could 
someone not ask 7ne to go out and give a lecturer” 

It was true enough that Levon Dai had been fortunate. “No 
sopner had he arrived in Council Bluffs, for example,” Boghos 
said, “than he found a delegation of ladies waiting to greet him at 
the railroad station.” And no sooner had tJie lavender-liaircd lady 
from the train, Mrs. Slater, introduced Levon Dai to the others 
than he discovered himself to be the center of a controversy that 
must have been raging for some time before his arrival. 

It seemed tliat several of the ladies, led by one Mrs. Portlemainc, 
had decided that Mrs. Slater was running the Ladies Auxiliary too 
singlehancledly. Levon Dai could see that instead of thanking her 
for her willingness to manage their tedious affairs they were in 
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Levon Dai shifted from one foot to the other and wondered 
whether it would be unseemly to sit down on his new suitcase. His 
new shoes were hurting him and he was worried, as it began to 
dawn on him that he had made no preparation for his speech, and 
had no idea what was expected of him. Presently, however, he 
perceived that through the good offices of a box-shaped lady the 
discussion began to reach a compromise. 

"In view of the stalemate," the square lady said, “I move that we 
take Mr. Levonian to my house for some supper. I’m sure we must 
all be starved." Levon Dai felt everlastingly grateful to the square 
lady, especially as her suggestion seemed to strike everyone except 
Mrs. Slater and Mrs. Portlemainc as a splendid one. The motion 
was carried without further discussion and with only two “nays.” 

In the days that follow'cd, Levon Dai spent a good deal of time 
u'aitiiig around for the ladies to decide what to do with him. He 
was staying with Mrs. Slater, but Mrs. Portlemainc frequently 
challenged Mrs. Slater’s monopoly of her guest. However, he was 
relieved to observe that whenever Mrs. Portlemainc insisted that 
an issue be voted upon, and the discussion became deadlocked, the 
square lady could be counted upon to inject a note of compromise. 
Levon Dai decided that the democratic process would be a grue- 
some thing indeed without someone like the square lady to pull 
it together now and again. 

When the evening came for his talk, Levon Dai was in a state 
of agitation. The information he had asked for had not yet arrived 
from New York, and he had been feted so much that he had not 
had time to w'ritc a proper speech. 

I do hope you 11 wear your turban, Mr. Levonian,” said Mrs. 
Slater when it was nearly time to go to the church, “and your sari 

~ IS that what you cal! the long white garment your people wrap 
around themselves?” r n r r 

My dc.y lady, he said, somewhat exasperated, “I believe you 
.arc referring to the Turkish charshaf, which is quite different 
rom a Hindu sari. Armenians, Mrs. Slater, wear suits, just as the 
Americans. I have no turban, nor have I a charshaf!” Mrs. Slater 
was already immraaging around in her linen cupboard and ap- 
parently had heard not a word of what Levon Dai said. 
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"You didn’t bring it ^ntb your What a sham^ said Mrs. SUtcr. 
“But nrv-cr mind. Here - how would this runner do for a 
do you think it’s long enough r** She prcxiucol a long narrow 
of linen cloth and insisted that I^croa Dai wrap it around his head, 
"i know it’s not exactly right, but the girls will be terribly disap- 
pointed if you don’t ioo\ authentic. Now, here s a sheet we could 
use as a — whatever you said the word was. Tm surt you'll look 
as authentic as can be once you get it wrapped around you. But 
please do huny-, Mr. Levonian. it’s almost six thirty." 

So, ac seven o’clock, there was Lcvo.n Dai, wrapped most ap 
propriatcly for a Turkish bath, wishing he had been endowed widi 
better luck in picking train scats, and in a very poor frame of nmd 
for speech giving, Hdf a dozen safety pins were bolding the turban 
more or less in place, but he w-as afraid to mos c his brad for far of 
jogging the whole thing loose. The sheet was a cccutani iL'a: to 
his modesty ; however, as he said later, “1 put myself m God's hard.i 
and stopped worrying. What more «ju)d ! doK 

There was little more Levon Das had to do. as c out 
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expectant faces, he was momentarily tempted to fling sheet and 
turban aside and flee the Hall in disgrace; but such was not basically 
his character, so he took a deep breatli and spoke. 

“My dear ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “I wish to tell you a 
story, and I shall tell it to you in Armenian, for that is the language 
in which it was intended to be told. But first, I shall explain to 
you what tlie story says. The story is of a man who had no home- 
land, and he tlrcrcfore wandered for many years over die face of 
die earth in search of one — dirough the hot deserts of Arabia, 
across the green hills of Cyprus, into the land of die Nile and 
thence over mountains into the heart of Europe, And in each place 
he found something of perfection; die deserts offered infinite 
space; the hills rendered him peace; the Nile possessed an ancient 
culture; while in the mountains his eyes were filled widi scenes 
of overwhelming beauty. And'sdll he was not sadsfied, and still he 
searched. 

“At last, after crossing a vast ocean and wandering dirough 
many strange cities, he came upon a very, ordinary city, one in 
which a stranger would come 
to rest only by accident. And 
.yet it was here that he at last 
found the very thing for 
which his soul had hungered: 
tlic kindness, the generosity 
and the friendship of the 
people.” 

Here Levon Dai paused to 
wipe his forehead with the 
back of his hand. A trunipct- 
likc noise broke the hush, and 
he saw that Mrs. Portlcmainc 
was blowing her nose and 
dabbing at her eyes. Thus far, 
it was his own words which 
had directed him, almost un- 
consciously, to the point 
he discovered himself to be 
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Nothing wrong with that, thought Lc\on Dai. Already he had 
been booked for two more talks. So for several months Levon Dai 
spent two or three evenings a week giving talks at churches and 
clubs all over the county, while by day he learned die dry-cleaning 
business inside and out With his salary, and honorariums here and 
there, he accumulated a tidy cash box — especially since he had not 
yet any living expenses. For as long as he was a town celebrity, Mrs 
Slater was loath to let him go as a guest for fear Mrs. Portlemainc 
would grab him up herself. At Christmastime Levon Dai further 
ingratiated himself with the citizens by going from church to 
church expertly tying the turbans on the heads of little-boy shep- 
herds in the Christmas pageants — free of charge 
Within a very few years Levon Dai acquired a chain of dry- 
cleaning shops, as well as a plant which served all the cleaning 
establishments withm a radius of fifty miles. He became a Mason, 
and a leader m the Rotary Club; and now. although as a civic 
itsponsibility he still tied turbans on the shepherd boys at Christ- 
mas, tlicre was no thought of his wearing a costume himself, or 
giving lectures. 

“The lectures were merely a steppingstonc to amassing wealth,” 
Boghos said to me bitterly. “Vagk, that such an opportunity to 
impart knowledge be wasted, while I, who could teach them so 
much . He struck his brow with a closed fist. 

"I think it’s awful that you cant give lectures. Uncle Boghos.” 
“But I can!” said Boghos, brightening. “To tell you the truth 
that is precisely why I am secretly very anxious that Levon Dai 
come at this time. With his connections, it should be a simple 
matter to arrange for me a ( ‘ ’ 

“Oh, he’ll come,” I said. 

Boghos was far away. “/ , d 

illustrate with my owm paintings’” Boghos was already on the 
stage, furiously imparting his vast and accurate knowledge. 

■ gesa ^ In a. few days I was well enough to go back to school, 
with orders from Father to try to stop eating before 
reaching the gorging point, which was difficult to do with the res- 



taurant so strategically situ 
ated. In order to avoid it afte 
school, I suggested to Caro 
line that we go over to th 
Sad Park — our name fo 
Madison Square Park. It la' 
a few blocks west, and con 
sisted of scattered patches o 
scrubby grass, littered witl 
pigeons and yesterday’s news 
papers. Pairs of legs pro 
truded from under many o 
the papers as their owner 
took all-day siestas, and it 
benches were dotted with oc 
cupants all looking exact!] 
alike in their unshaven lassi 
tude. I found it repellent, ye 
fascinating. 

The bench we sat on al 
ready had one occupant bu 
his head was buried in hi 
hands. I stared abstracted!] 
at him for a few seconds, anc 
tlien suddenly, although hii 
face was hidden, I realized i 
was Kelesh. A pain envel 
oped me with the though 
that something of home, anc 
therefore of me, should be j 
part of this atmosphere. : 
bolted back to the street be 
hind the bench. 

“Hey, where are you go 
ing?” Caroline joined me or 
Madison Avenue. “We jusi 
got here!” 
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“Oh, Tin tired of that old place," I said. “Lets go liome, Imh? 
It’s probably getting late.” 

Caroline didn’t argue and only reminded me that it was my 
turn to walk home with her. After I’d left her at her door I walkci! 
west tou’ard the park again. 

Kclcsh was still on the bencli when I got there, “Hello,” I said, 
tapping his shoulder gently and kissing his cheek so that nobo<ly 
in die whole park could doubt that Kclcsh liad a home. 

“Oh!” he looked up, startled. “Oh. What arc you doing here, 
little onc.^ Is it so late that you arc out of school?" 

“It’s after four. Didn’t you win anything today? Did the game 
end early? Is your Easter vacation starting soon? Mine swrts d.iy 
after tomorrow,” I babbled, pretending nothing was wrong. 

“No, little one,” Kclcsh said, staring at his shoes. “I won noth* 
ing. As usuall bring home nothing.” 

“Ohj but you bring home lots of things!” 1 said. “All tliovc a<h 
trays and pillows and lamps and things . . 

“Worthless," said Kclcsh. „ , , 

"1 think they’re beautiful,” I said, meaning it. “Why. I bet som'' 
people play for years and years and never win anything iU all. 1 )\t'l 
het you’re going to win the Sweepstakes next time. 1 hen nvu can 
start your yogurt factory. I just know you’re going to win* 

Kclcsh smiled sadly. “It svould take such a small -xn'nmM'l 
capital,” he mused. “A mere two or three iliomaiul dolhus. \\ o 
would have to find a decent site, naturally. 

7 know!” I shouted. “Let’s go look fora p].we [o jnu ymtr \ogmt 
factory — we haven’t done that for a long tnne. 

“If it amuses you,” Kclcsh said, looking ple.ucd. hv not f 

Automatically, we turned toward I'iftli Avriutc; «mi "I «iu 
disputed prosperity always cheered us, in coiitr.hi In tin' iiiiiii nl 
struggling mediocrity in tlic side strccM we Ii-u! tn iiiKi in |ltl 
there. Jewelry shops were ahund.inl on I'’lfcli Avninr in 
their displays attracted us like moiln. In one, ii iII.iiiiomiI' 
laced with flaming rubies had been in the wlinhiw fui | 

Kclcsh was to buy it for me wlicn hii ytigitrl hnmiy ('tn 
and we were relieved each time we passrd \n trr ih((i |i If <- 
jet been sold. 
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mama’s indisposition. I trust that the good Lord will once .igam 
spare her, as He has done so often in the past twcnty*/ivc yean,' " 
Vnek Poiisant pretended to citohe. “He sounds as thnupji he /s 
demented svitli worry!” he said in a mimicking voice. “Ik U 
swimming in a sea of tears. He has neither eaten nor slept in two 
weeks. Open, you idiot!” 

“But is he coming'^" 1 asked impaticniiy. 

“Tee tass.” said Uncle Pousant, “peef paff. Hcc l»av/.“ 

“All right, listen to this” — Hadji began reading again (rotn the 
letter — “ ‘1 am very anxious to be with sou all this Eaitertifk. As 
you know, this is a serv busy season fo.- dry cleaning. In addition 
there arc a great man> obligation* v-hreh h my it is 

difficult to forego. However, be iirercd that I v,ij) make every 
effort to come.’ Did you bear th 2 LVcrevir.:r 'Be anrireJ /hat I u>tll 
ma^e eiery effort to come.’ ” 

“I am bursting with anticipauon. I: y/z wj?h tfjtt I er/mrnh 
suicide, 1 shall hold my breath tmui ke^rfr.s," 

These ‘obligations' v.-orry me a EnT-s.*’ ssH Hadji, ig/ioring 
him. “ft IS well that he comes icui mem? Ss’enig Sulyan. 
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house for her father and 5ix brothers. Witli a wife like that, ho 
might even manage to survt\r the rigors of 
' • 1 . j.. Wh-.md 

■ ■ ... 'tllOWiVil 

, , , ■ ■ lliilii 

waved to me to be sjJent. 

“It will take me until Easter to put on the iHirileragaiit " Mart.i* 
mama said at last, and she seemed to be talking to herself. “I in.ulo 
a pact with myself to work the spread until he conic. Old .igiv 
Hadp, IS no more than a prolonged {wriotl of w.iiting. !i Is bctici 
when one does not wait idly. After Easter I cannot h.isc tmicli 
longer to wait, I suppose, one way or another.” 


^ Os HoLiosYs. it had long been n tradition at our liotise 
to invite some lonely ones to dinner, .i/ong wif/i i/i'' 
family. Zavallah, we called them, prefixing the siirnatiic with the 
word: Zavalluh Kosrob Pesa of the oncc-glorioiis tenor volici .t 
little worn non-, and cracking somew hat on the higher irgitlet.t 
like Tommy Tucker, poor Kosrob Pesa often s.ing for l»i> supj'c 
now, at chanty dinners and testimonials. 

There were, too, heroic zavolluhs, like General O.imhcfl, w)io 
had once led a famous charge against the Turks. His srn.ili .irioy 
had been slaughtered, but he had escaped to Russia and tiicnee to 
America, ss’herc he lived now in fourth-rate comfort; a jar of 
' yogurt on a sooty window’ sill, faded ribbons decr^rating .1 w.irp'd 
' ’ minor, spending most of his days reading someone’s discarded 

' . Tiwerinthclobby of the luxuiiousPifth Avenue Hotel, v/lirrr h< 

had once stayed. 

Tve asked the General,” my mother said to Ha/lp on the v.uy 
home from church on Good Friday. 

H j-.. .v.. .»,v. 


^ ! "Sixteen,” sai ■ ■ , ' ' 

i • said We could c , ■ . ... » 

j table svil) hold. The phtes arc so close together 
I be in your soup.” , ( 

' . i doorbell rang incessantly all Friday. Fat r. 


•• M" 

-*17/ 
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Mclinc’s mother, dead now for o\'cf twelve years. Hadji was the 
last arrival and the kissing began all over again. 

“V»’ork time now,” said my mother, and all the uomen suddenly 
became vetr businesslike, Boghos, Kclcsh and Dikran, feeling the 
time had comt to make themsches scarce, took ofT for the Syrian 
CofTec Shop next door. From the kitchen came die clatter of pots 
and pans, and in a few minutes the aroma of simmering onions 
gradually unfurled and dominated the house. Hadji had brought 
her baskets, filled with artichokes and plump eggplant, bursting 
ripe. They had to lx: u ashed, soaked, cut, .soaked again. 

“Come grind the chick-peas," Mother said to me. No one staged 
idle long tsso d.iss before Easter. Os-er the gnnding, simmering 
and chopping, tlic uomen exchanged gossip and reminiscence. 

“Asped Toros* grandchild had another girl." 
fiss slaughters!" 

“In this country it makes no dilTcrcncc." 

“Ah, Mehne. sour mother usesl to cook tins like an angel. Pure 
gold and honev . . ." 

. “These ariirhokes liav c no aroma. They grou them big but ta-ic. 
less here; can son remcmlK-r the artichokes m Ismid*" 

The iloorbsll lv-g.in ringing again, impatientlv. Ms mother 
sighed. “Tin pjiicMf' jrr starting to come and the doctor is late 
from Ins c.ills “ 1 r in down the h.ill to oi»cn the door. Ii ssas Mr. 
Wong, OIK of I'nlnrs Chinrw patients, unh Ins index finger 
ssraju^il in .i bl<x>|-vnkcd handkerchief. Mr. Wong Ixibbcd liu 
head and sinilcd graciously ssliilc blocxl dnppetl on the doorsill 

“^Mly li.Ki fliop chop, Misss. docta home please'" 

Mother ssas nglit Ixrlnnd me. "He should oc here any moment. 
Mr. Wong." She led him to the examining room to prepare .a 
tourniquet. 

After Father arriscd, ssc alternated bctxvccn the doorbell ami 
the kitchen most of the afternoon. Hadji ss'as making filling for the 
tog/g, the traditional Easter patties of onions, sesame oil, currants, 
pine nuts and spices, encased and steamed in the chick-peas I had 
ground Meline uas the cheureg expert — the scmissvect, fragrant 
dough for Easter bread was rising in tin tubs, Azniv had finished 
oufUng the sfiisfi-l^cbab, which lay marinating in the icebox, and 
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particular, “but 1 heard about it too late -the Sunrise Appliance 
Store had a rafUc. Do you really think he will come ?” 

“He said he ssould make every effort to come," said Hadji. 
“What can prevent him itom comtng if he makes eevry effort?” 


\\ HAT A perfect Easter Sunday it was! The sun danced 
all os cr the front room pronouncing it an ideal day for 
ucicommg siutors, precipitating romances, dressing in my new 
red silk and shouting aloud, “Happy Easter!” 

There was much speculation on the way to church as to what 
time Leson Dai miglit arrive. The train should have come in at 
nine thirty in the morning, but it was likely that LevprfDai had 
decided to drive across country in his ncu' Graham-Paige touring 
car. “Ah, he always was a sport, that one*” 

Eser^body was m church. The zataUuhs were out m force. The 
Archbishop sang the Mass in the ancient Armenian, a beautifully 
mystical tongue older dian Latin. "Chistot Haryav y Merelotzr 
I could not untiersrand all the ssords but the music spoke for it- 
self. No wonder the \somcn wept. 

Cut the work! beamed again outside the church where cvery-onc 
milled and gossiped At last, after extricating my father from a 
circle of admiring patients, we were on our way home with the 
General, the tenor Kosrob Pesa and the Archbishop himself. 

The General was an imposing man: over six feet tall, with 
piercing gray eyes, he walked as though he held a swagger stick 
in his hand. He and my father and the Archbishop walked ahead 
of the rest of us. The very appearance of the Archbishop exuded 
ecclesiastical authority — his beard was profuse and savagely bla^, 
iiis belly portly as a churchman’s should be. He was rcnosvncd for 
Wsgreat Icarningand wit. He spoke six modern languages fluently, 
and was versed m ancient Greek and Aramaic as well ^ Armenian. 
He did not know Chinese, however, and this was “niortwatc, tor 
^ecc on the stoop of our house, grinning broadly, sat Wr. won|T 

Pathcr in his customary absent-mindedness having forgorten to - 

Mother knovs' he’d invited him to Easter dinner. 

“Come early. Happy day!” said Mr. Wong. Father m’ 
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After a brief discussion it was agreed tliat the soup should wait 
no longer. Mother explained to the company that Levon Dai was 
probably driving, and it was hard to judge just when he would 
arrive, adding that we were not certain, of course, that he was 
actually coming. It was the first hint that hopes might be waning. 

It was a lively enough dinner, marred only by the unspoken 
suspense that is always present when tlicrc is still a faint hope 
but greater doubt that the guest of honor will arrive. The Arch- 
bishop said a poetic grace, and toasts were drunk to everyone’s 
health. Hadji and Azniv sat on cither side of Harutune Sohokian, 
a poet who came from a village where it was considered impolite 
for a guest to partake of food until he was urged to the point of 
nausea. They were therefore occupied throughout tlie meal with 
the thankless job of pleading with him to cat. 

“I will sit down merely to keep you company, dear friends,” he 
said in a weak, martyred tone as they pleaded with him. “I have 
just eaten.” Now this was obviously a lie, because it was now after 
three o’clock and we had been with Harutune Sohokian since 
eleven, when we met him in church. 

“Just a little of this soup, Mr. Sohokian, please. We made it 
especially for you, just a little taste as a favor to me.” 

“Eh, a very small portion. I really should not but it is difficult 
to refuse you. Oh, oh, that is far too much!” 

“A little bread, Mr. Sohokian, I beg of you.” 

“No, no, Madame Azniv, I am full up to here.” 

“Come, Mr. Sohokian, just one piece.?” 

“Eh, a small piece then.” And so it went, getting progressively 
harder with each successive course to keep Sohokian from starving. 

Mr. Sulyan was obviously thinking of Levon Dai’s defection. 
After clearing his throat he brought up the subject of the rug dealer 
• Karpajian in Newark. “I understand he is becoming extremely 
prosperous. We were there for dinner the other night. Fine family.” 
Azniv looked sideways at my mother. 

“Agh, I wonder what is delaying Levon Dai!” Hadji said. 

“It doesn’t seem likely he’ll come after this,” said my father. He 
was innocent of the hopes that hung on Levon Dai’s visit, so he 
didn’t sound particularly disturbed. 
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After the Turkish coffee Father startcil up a f^arae of haet- 
jpminon with the General while Mr. Wonj; and the .\rchbL<hop 
looked on. Djkran was still watching Sateni^ Sul}-an so ir.tertlr 
that after a fa\ moments she proceeded to the kitchen to help with 
the dishes, her eyes lowered in confusion. Ma.’ta-maraa had hren 
helped to tile coudi ajjain, and she las staring into seme far-c£, 
gho5t<Iurtercil ss-orld. She had seared}' spoken all day. How tired 
she looked’ And old. so old as to seem ageless now. cu-C-gray. 
“Come, child," she said. She had seen me ss'a:chi.'*g her. 

I ssent and sat beside her. “He ssill come,** I sa-y. 'I: rsre rreay, 
in the summer. He said so m his letter.** 

“I Was not thinking of that, child,** she said. “I knew hr tri., 
come somedas , whether I’m here to sec him or nee does nee snmrr 
scr}’ much. It matters only that he ts happy. Hr cu*? be. or hr 
would come now. I was thinking rather that whm was a r-rr 
small bos he liked pistachio nuts. He liked them KawcCb'rth.'crh; 
I must like ihcro, too, and he walked two mf rs to the er rr 
get me a box for Easter Two miles there, mo mites h?cL I :'<r»tr 
eared for them serv- mudi before that day. Ha.nd me ere there, iet 
me bless sour cs es. 

‘That girl in there would make a finr w*je f.o Ntar^ 
mama ssmr on. “She appears bashful, a.’vi that rs^p.vd. bet she 
is not dad iniitle. Tfierc is fire in her. cco cun reT- ^ ^ __ 

“Dikran F./Tcndi, ssliat doje* think cC that jrnu cat 
fancied hi.mvelf a rake. “A littir tco ihm. yet: ttitri : 

“Are you mit of your mi-nd talking fixe tnat.' Di-vrun scvfe 
with the fcscnt.menf one would properiy shew if his wee cr sw—e- 
heart were bang glihlj discussed. 

Just then the telephone rang. Father his game tOjinswa 

and rcru.'ncd to the room: “Council Fluns cahmg r 

“Levon Dai! Hurry!" Mori^ and Hadn run cu:^ the kite 
hands wet anti soapy. Mana-tnama xs-as taken t 
Mother, Hadii and .Azniv stood by. wuitmg ihei 
“Kclnli,** I w hispertd, “go talk to him. Tell hin 
the yogurt factory, Kcicsh. doT" 

Kelesh shook his head. “It‘s not the jort of thin: 
on the telephone. If he comes, it*s another story.' 
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“Agh!” Hadji returned, wiping her eyes on her apron. “Poor 
boy, he thought until yesterday morning he was coming and dtcn 
some important hullabaloo came up last night and he had to go. 
Uncle Pousant let out a snort so derisive that even tlie backgammon 
players looked up for a moment. 

“You can’t blame people if they have different ideas about social 
obligations,” said Mr. Sulyan with sarcasm. 

“It’s for his business; he has to do these things. But now he is 
coming for sure, right after the Fourth of July!” Hadji directed 
these last words to Satenig Sulyan. “He w'on’t be very busy then, 
he says.” 

“I’m sure Madame Marta will be happy to know tliat,” said 
Satenig softly. “I am happy for her sake.” 

“Did I ever tell you how it was that Levon Dai got rich?” Hadji 
asked suddenly, addressing herself to my mother. 

“No, no. Tell it, Hadji!” Mother knew the story better than 
any of us, but her eager smile bespoke admiration of Hadji’s 
strategy. So Hadji, looking straight at Mr. Sulyan, told of Levon 
Dai’s conquest of the Iowa ladies, and of his job with Mr. Kingsley 
in the dry-cleaning shops. 

Now THIS Mr. Kingsley, it seemed, was far from die traditional 
old rascal whose leathery hide and barbed tongue conceal a heart 
of gold. Mr. Kingsley, as Hadji described him, was pure cold flint, 
from one side through to the other. For six months Levon Dai 
worked faithfully at pressing and spotting. During these six 
months he saw Mr. Kingsley only once: at a church supper (he 
was still pursuing his part-time career of lecturer) when Mr. 
Kingsley greeted him with a grunt over a dish of cole slaw and 
took no further notice of him. 

For several weeks he had been intending to ask Mr. Kingsley 
just how long his apprenticeship would continue. Now, after this 
snub, he determined to go to the manager and resign immediately. 
If Mr. Kingsley was not going to be civil to him, why should Levon 
Dai do him the courtesy of resigning to him personally ? 

The manager was a stooped little man with watering eyes and 
perpetual sinus trouble. “What is id?” said the manager. 



“I am leaving,” said Levon DaL „ „ » 

•That’s fide. Bister Kikslcy lus dold Be do led 

“Were mv sers'ices unsamfactoryr asked Let on Dai, bnstling. 

..rx . r«. »»-•- ^-*pu eddy bore. 

* emper come so close to 

lavc rushed home in an 
uncontrollable rage, Levon Dai decided to take a long walk and 
think over his situauon. He had tcalacd for several weeks now 
that demands on his t\ cnings were baoming less and less frequent 
He had even overheard Mrs. Pordemamc, at whose home he was 
temporarily sheltered, actually offering him to Mrs. Slater for the 
following week. He glanced at the savings bank book he carried 
in his vest pocket: he now had almost $500. He could either go 
back to New York and resume the sesame-oil trade, or he could 
find a new niche in Council Bluffs. 

it t,. ..,n.„4 J.. ' • . ; 

ti 

k, ; ..upiiiw Him to rtdjzc hew loud he had 

gown of the pi jce. Then alUt once he aw soaeihing that pioved, 
Hadji Mid that he was loretcr destmed to good lontme. In th- 
window of an inconspicuous dn--<leamn7 sho, n-. - 


"as a< j , , . . . ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

quite < • . . , ‘ ' ' ■ ' ' : 

been c ^ * 1, * ai dj 

dow n to Seooo co=^ 

It became a matter, the- ct ^ 

5 wasebleta;;;::^:^™?^ 

of Mrs. Slater and Mrs. 

and eagerly nnder.tri ^ etcee grt 

heard to 

™ldhc ideal for -M 


•swu; 

»•«? and cask nalsia. 
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become the manager of his three stores? The compassion in Levon 
Dai melted instantly. 

‘Tm sorry,” he said, “I cannot neglect my shop to manage yours. 
Not unless I am to be compensated by receiving a portion of the 
profits. In addition to my salary, naturally.” 

Mr. Kingsley reacted with a violent coughing attack. “Wasting 
m’ timel” he shouted, growing alarmingly purple. 

“Quite so,” said Levon Dai. “I should waste no more if I were 
you, sir.” 

But that was not quite the end of it. Witliin a week Mr. Kingsley 
dispatched his lawyer to see Levon D.-»i. This gentleman tried, at 
first, to prey on Levon Dai’s sympathies. He was speaking for an 
old sick man who probably had not long to live, he said. He was 
begging Levon Dai, as a humanitarian gesture, to accept the job 
and save an old man’s life. But Levon Dai could not see what 
charity had to do with it. If they wanted him to take over, he would 
do so on his own terms, and these he considered perfectly just. 

“You’re a hard man!” the lawyer said with admiration. 

“Eh, I am only in business,” said Levon Dai dcprccaiingly. 

One could say, I suppose, that Mr. Kingsley and Levon Dai 
became great friends, and that as he grew more frail the old man 
began to look on Levon Dai as the son he’d never had. One could 
say this, but it would be pure fiction. For Mr. Kingsley became a 
very testy, unreasonable old man indccsl, and in nowise did he 
develop an .affection for Levon Dai. 

During the last years of lus life Mr Kingsley’s wife and his 
lawyer were finally able to mancmer him into selling out his 
stores, one by one, and eventually the dry-cleaning plant itself. 

‘But not to t/ial curmudgeon!” Mr. Kingsley shouted each time. 

“Now, Abner,” the lawyer would say, “who else is there who can 
afford to pay your price r” 

“And that is how it was that Levon Dai got rich,” said Hadji to 
Satenig, who was the only one left who was listening. 

Th^t after the honored guests had gone, I lay in bed 
listening to the family’s voices from the living room: 

I had a feeling he was not coming. I had it right here.” 
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“You and Levon Dai have grown up like brothers,” Hadji said. 
‘It is sinful to talk so of a brother. God in heaven should not hear 


you. 


‘If a brother were a good thing God would have one,’ ” Boghos 
quoted another, by way of reply. 

“But Le^’on Dai is coming in the summer; he said so.” 

“There is an old proverb,” said Boghos, “ ‘Ere the fat become 
lean, the lean arc already dead.’” 

From New ark, Azniv peppered us ivith rumors that Mr. Sulyan 
u-as fraternizing avidly tvith the Karpajians. Tlie news put even 
good-natured Dikran into a glum mood. Meantime, L«on Dai 
was producing tremors .among us with passing references in almost 
cver^’ letter to social insolvcments, charming lowans (sex un- 
specified) and the fact that he was not getting any younger. To 
make matters worse a day hardly passcil without Hadji s hearing of 
somebody’s son or daugliter running off with a non-Armcman. 
The culture was in danger of cwporating. Boghos declared; c 
are only a handful now; in nventy jears you wont IiMr the 
language spoken by anyone under fifty. Songs, literature, histor) 
thou>.inrf i«rs of it. P//fft-«ooc,” Ho swtpt on, poltn 
jMinst the other by "'ay of illustration. There was never anj 
S to this Restuteof ^nality. Itsueeeeticd in leaving us staring 
at one another m dour resignation. 


Uncle Pousnnt was a perfect ogre these 


Ill die i„sens.,.v;™ffins in^he city 


1 r. tamnt Nescr. said Uncle Pousant, h.id 

I “ P"i.™'r ™ U Sia^Kl to such downright spiritual 
k thought that he would be uO|at 


torment. He sent so many on their sandwiches 




' witli 
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Klllions with tills C't’^^^j’^j'^JjOTtrated on the quest] 


fats, and at this point their kitchen 

o! who svas to sweep the rear of a six.{ 

a rectangular area svliich 
Kentbuildingapparcnilytc^" f 
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“Also, she was not considering that you would be writing to the 
Board of Health. Write as I tell you. ‘My Honored Sirs.’ ’’ 

1 wrote: 

Hy Honoreii Sin 

Forgive me for crossing upon jour noble paths with my small 
problem. Your work is of the Highest Order and may jour two 
ejes neser grow cold in the performance of jour duties. 

“In Enghsli this sounds silly,” 1 said. 

“Write!” said Uncle Pous-ant. “This is jxxrtry, not prosel” 

Fourteen years have I stood u|xm jour glorious soil and breathed 
jour free air. Fourteen years l»a\c I blxsrcd in the restaurant bush 
ness — Pousani's Armenian Specnitics, 57 Lc.sington Avenue — in 
jour land of purity and sunshine. Foiinctn jears liavc jour inspec* 
ton found fit to smile upon m> sp«»tlcss kitchens. But now mis- 
fortunes are creeping to m> verv doors Darkness is coming upon 
me and a blackness is licginning to engulf mv establishment. I 
implore jour aid. 

May the lights always shine m your eyes to the great glory of the 
United States of America. Maj 1 remain, always, your oliedicni 
sen'ant in the restaurant business 

Foiitant Te{me{iiin. Proprietor 
Poutant't /trmenun Specialtiei 

1 read it to him when I had finished 
^ “It has not the beauty of the Armenian,” said Uncle Pousant, 
'but what can you do? It‘s their language.” 

“You haven’t told them about the yard,” I said, “or the janitor, 
or the orange peels, or anj'thing.” 

“My girl," said Uncle Pousant, “this is the Board of Health. Do 
you have to say ‘one and one is two’ to the Board of Health? Go 
on, send it” And he went back to his articliokcs. 

I was having dinner in the restaurant a few evenings later when 

2 policeman, a mild-looking soul, entered and asked to speak to the 
proprietor. All he wanted, Jic said, was to sell some chances for the 
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Police Force Relief Association, but Uncle Pousant might have 
been confronted by the President himself. He bowed several times 
and, in his excitement, spoke entirely in Armenian. “You honor 
me, sir,” he said. 

The policeman looked puzzled and, since there was no one to 
help out, I volunteered. “You honor him,” I told the officer. 

“For what.^” asked the policeman. 

“For what.?” I asked Uncle Pousant, in Armenian. 

“For what! For doing me this honor, as a representative of the 
government. For coming to my aid. I, who came to this country 
fourteen years ago , . .” 

It began to dawn on me that Uncle Pousant believed the officer 
had been sent by the Board of Health. 

“He wants to sell some chances,” I broke in. But Uncle Pousant 
had raised a cup of coffee and was heatedly toasting the officer, the 
Board of Health and the United States of America. Then he rushed 
the bewildered officer to his own seat, shouting all the while for 
Setrag, who ran to fetch linen and set a new place, 

“Tell him thanks, but I’ve got to be getting along,” the officer 
said to me. I conveyed this message but Uncle Pousant laughed 
knowingly, taking these pretexts as mere politesse. 

“He has not yet seen the yard,” he whispered to me in Armenian. 
‘ He thinks he is intruding on us tonight and must return on his 
health business in the morning. We must show hospitality,” 

“He’s selling some lotteries,” I said. 

He is? ’ said Uncle Pousant, “Then I must buy some. It is the 
same in every country ; a man must earn a little something extra 
if he has a large family to support. Tell him I will buy three books.” 

He wants to buy three books of chances,” I said to the officer, 
whose face lit up immediately. 

Three just happens to be what I’ve got with me,” he said. Ap- 
parently relieved beyond words at the transaction, he shrugged his 
shoulders and started to cat the sarma which had been set before 
him. We all watched expectantly. 

Say, this stuff s all right!” he said. Uncle Pousant immediately 
put the entire platter before him and waved to Setras; to brine on 
the shhh-kebab. ® 
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A« UncJc Pou5.int 

‘ ‘ ■ toast, while the poUce- 
' ' * ; : : , * >os. 

The next morning was Saturday, and I stopped by at the 
restaurant on my way to OiroUnc’s, Unde Pousant was in a 
splendid humor. He nodded his head and smiled when I asked liim 
about the policeman. "My girl,” he said, “iiavc you looked at the 
yard this morning?" 

I ran to the kitchen and looked out. The courtyard svas perfectly 
dean. Unde Pousant surveyed the scene proudly, 

“Who swept it?" I asked. 

Unde Pousant became impatienr. ‘Who swept if? Who ^oulJ 
have swept it^ Last night, I show it to the officer. This morning 
when I look out, it is clean! That Is the United States Government 
for you — action' Ah, how that janitor must be smarting! Perhaps 
they even threatened to put him in jaiir 
A few moments later Hadji came slowly down the stairs. She 
looked somehow as though she were anticipating our news, 

"Have you seen the yard this morning? Look!" said Unde 
Pousant. 

"I saw, I sa\v," said Hadji. She added, "From the window, of 
course." And to me, “Your unde is a genius." 

"Genius!” said Unde Pousant. "Although most Armenians, I 
must admit, do not know how to handle these matters." 

"Of course not,” said Hadji, avoiding my eyes. 

The reply from the Board of Health came a week later. I read it 
over to myself: 

Dear Sir- 

We are m receipt o! yom lencr o( May I. anJ lto< y‘>“ 

mntaet your Light end Pmver Compny repreremauve for help 
w solving your problem. 

eery tnJy, 

lames B. Simons, Complaint Department 


"^Vhat is it?” asked Unde Pousant. 
"Oh, just an advertisement," 1 s^id. 
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■■P.ptfitttrsl" said Mr. Sul)-an. jerking his rhumb. “I have 
nothing against pipefitters. For all I know there may even be 
Armenian pipefitters, but you must admit their music is not cal- 
cuUtcd to relax the nen-es, hah!” 

"Oh, I don't know.” Mother said. “Nobody seems to be minding 
it^cr>’ much. ^ 

Had|i was asleep in her deck chair, and Unclr 

vxf, time to the music wifh »>••- - * 

Mothers of daughtc 

them along the dec .^.avcs vvith sons. Mrs. 

Anazian was pcrsiSsw.iu) gutdtng her snagglc-ttx>thcd daughter, 
Pcrgouhic, in our direction and hfothcr tried sainly to lean .tcross 
Hadfi and catch Dikran's c)c, to warn Iiim. 

“Hello, hello, hello," Mrs. Asvazian said. "Oh, M/o. Mr. Sulyan. 
Vox a splcndvd outing.” She turned to my mother. "And how 
lour little girl is growing. Maryam! Before long she will be nVal- 
Ligmy Pcrgouliie.” The daughter giggled. “And who is th's! Not 
It.Dikran’ Oh, I am \cf^- angry with you, Mr. Dikran. Now 
y. jou arc among the high and mighty photoengravers )*ou for- 
ptyouf promises to visit us, ch? Here, take Pcrgouhic for a walk 
iidnplam yourself to her; she is young enough to be more 
dsaiRaWc than 1 " Pergouhie giggled again, and Dikran resignedly 
'I'Ved her away. 

‘bok at that," said Mr. Sulpn sadly after hfrs. Asvazian Iiad 
PK. “Not half a dozen young men in this entire crowd. These 
larpin hunters had better go look over the pipefitters market.” 
ticnonc but Mr. Sulyan seemed intent on enjoying himself, 
lilt Only trouble svas, there svas so much to do! When we reached 
hij.’i Point, It was liard enough getting off the boat svith bundles 
duldrcn intact. Then there was the usk of finding enough 
tables to keep everyone together. The pipefitters had 
i beeline for the gangplank and, bving a head start to the 
tables, had selected them faaphazatdly, making tc nc«ssary 
rest of us to fit in wherever wc could, cut off from one 
members of Local 53^ 1 i 

* was groaning wi* Jndfflvro, 

''’"'I'ts.WTOami half 
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'‘Yer\, come, Kosrob Pcsa. Yerkl" 

“Just one then, which will it be?” 

Shouts of: '7m Chtnaru Yaru,” "Hayastan,” "Sirouhis/' 

A space was cleared. No one was asleep now. Even the pipe- 
fitters looked on, curiously. 

“Let it be ‘Sirouhis! “ said Kosrob Pcsa. He turned to the pipe- 
fitters. “I am going to sing now Armenian folk song,” he said 
gently, almost apologetically. “Perhaps you like to listen, too. It 
is called 'My Love.’ Young man is singing about his sweetheart. 



sang their songs, one after another, with a tenderness that went 
beyond the limits of his aging voice. 

There were some inevitable tears, and much applause, and shouts 
of “Encore’ Encore!" 

“Say, how about ‘Danny Boy,’ pop?” shouted one of the pipe- 
fitters. "You know any Irish songs ?” 

“How about 'Otcht Chornya^’ " shouted another. And so Kosrob 
Pcsa sang “Dark Eyes" and "Danny Boy” and "When You and I 
Were Young, Maggie” with everyone joining in on the choruses, 
before he was finally allowed to rest. 

"Look there, over there.” Suddenly, spontaneously, the folk 
dancing had begun. One or two extroverts at first, while the others 
clapped and chanted the jerky rhythm from the sidelines: "Hoy- 
na-ra hoy-nar, HOY-nar-naa" 

“Go on, Pousant, get up and show how it’s done. BarrS, barrel" 

Uncle Pousant was in the center, waving his arms, twirling, 
crouching low, jumping mto the air, snapping his fingers. "HOY- 
na-ra HOY-nar . . 

‘pet in there, Dikran. Atta boyl” 

Come, Satenig, barre, bane." 

The ladies were joining in. The men made a wide circle and 
tapped their feet and clapped the rhythm while the women 
whirled and weaved sensuously. Satenig Sulyan, true to Marta- 
in^ania’s prediction, had lost her reserve and abandoned herself 
charmingly. Dikran grabbed her for his partner and a space was 



cleared while she wove and pirouetted around him, then he around 
her. 

“ HOY -na-ra hoy-nar . . Why, the pipefitters were joining in, 
too! 

“Come, come, wc show you. Come, banc, bane, it means dance. 
Come!” 

“Barray, barray!” shouted the pipefitters. “HOT cha cha!” 

“Here. This way. You understand.? You wiggle the shoulders. 
So. Yah, yah, so! Good! Ha-ha! You real good jumbuz'ji!’' 

“Here, have some raki. Good for the feet. HOY-na-ra HOY- 
nar . . !’ 

‘'BanSr 

The boat whistles were sounding. Mr. Sulyan leaped to Ids 
megaphone and began announcing in English, for the benefit of 
everyone, that the boat was ready to leave. There was a mad 
scramble for baskets, jugs and children. 

There was no more pretense of segregation on the ride home. 



The pipefitters’ band struck up “Hail, Hail, the Gan^j’s All Here,” 
and sounds like “HOY-/:ar” fiUcred up from the lower deck where 
die more energetic continued the dancing With Had;i, I walked 
down the deck searching for Dikran. 

“Ah, here tiic) are’’’ Dikran was guiding Satenig in our direc- 
tion, 

“I thought « e lost vou on the battlefield," muttered Mr, Sulyan, 
''ho came bustlinj ’ c.—.,. 

we will trv 
"I’m notabittir 

dunking of going iiowiisuus lo uonu. ^ iu«v 
“You certainly produced a highly successful picnic, Mr. Sulyan, 
“id Dikran, beaming. "Es’cryonc i$ saying it is the Jivehest they 
haiebecn to m ye.nrs ’’ ,,, , 

.k is true,’’ saiil Hadii. “You should be thankful svhen we can 
non-Armenians into the culture, evrn if it is merely to tcac)^ 
wm our songs and our dances.” 
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all week, except to express his sympathy for the unfortunate couple. 
Azniv had been called on the telephone and, after countless ex- 
clamations of disbelief, offered to close the shop and rally to the 
family’s support at this moment of crisis. She was told that there 
ss*as nothing, alas, that she could do. 

“Another step down the sorrowful path of cultural extermina- 
tion," said Boglios. “I give it ten years." Everyone was consumed 
with compassion for Satenig Sulyan. 

Levon Dai enclosed in his second letter a picture of his fiancee. 
Mr. Levon Levonian, the accompanying clipping said, who owned 
the Kismet dry<lcaning plant on Kelmcr Avenue and who had 
recently been installed as Commander of the North Gate Lodge 
Number 2 , Royal Star Masons, was engaged to Miss Shirley Adams, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Calvert Herkimer Adams, also well 
known, of Council Bluffs. Mtss Adams was noted for her “exquisite 
collection of miniature glass animals.” The picture showed a pixie 
face, smiling. Shirley was slender and blond. 

“Very pretty,” said my mother without enthusiasm, “but all her 
features point upward. ' ‘ ' • 

"Did you say animals • * ’ ’ 

“It says so,” Mother s'* . 

“I wash my hands of him*” said Uncle Pousant. He ground his 
cigar butt violently in the ash tray. “What sort of foolishness is 
this! Commander!” . , 

“Shiran Edemus!” said Boghos. “What kind of a name is thatl 
Mother explained that the name was Shirfee, ^ 
wedding is to be on October twenty-eighth,” she said. They wil 


come East on their honeymoon. 

‘They can stay where they arc,” said Uncle Pousant. 
go West, North or South. They have no obligation to fulfill ficre. 
They need not come East to please me/" 

“They arc not coming East to please you. They are coming on a 
honeymoon,” said Hadji, • vi, r 

“I don’t care for what imbcdlic reason they arc coming. 1 ey 
can go in some other direction,” said Uncle Pousant. 1 har y 
think that is asking too much!” 

“He says,” Mother continued, “that his fiancees paren s 
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all week, except to express his sympathy for the unfortunate couple. 
Azniv had been called on the telephone and, after countless ex- 
clamations of disbelief, offered to close the shop and rally to the 
family’s support at this moment of crisis. She was told that there 
was nothing, alas, that she could do. 

“Another step down the sorrowful path of cultural extermina- 
tion,” said Boghos. “I give it ten years.” Everyone was consumed 
with compassion for Satemg Sulyan. 

Levon Dai enclosed in his second letter a picture of his fiancee. 
Mr. Levon Levonian, the accompanying clipping said, who owned 
the Kismet dry-cleaning plant on Kclmer Avenue and who had 
recently been installed as Commander of the North Gate Lodge 
Number 2 , Royal Star Masons, was engaged to Miss Shirley Adams, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. (divert Herkimer Adams, also well 
known, of Council Bluffs. Miss Adams was noted for her “exquisite 
collection of miniature glass animals.” The picture showed a pixie 
face, smiling Shirley was slender and blond. 

“Very pretty," said my mother without enthusiasm, “but all her 
features point upward. It is not a sign of intelligence.” 

“Did you say animals, of glass said Uncle Pousant. 

“It says so,” Mother said. “Small ones.” 

“I wash my hands of him*” said Uncle Pousant. He ground his 
cigar butt violently in the ash tray. “What sort of foolishness is 
thisl Commander!” 

“Shiran Edemus’” said Boghos. “What kind of a name is that!” 
Mother explained that the name was Shir/ee, not Shir<7«. “The 
wedding is to be on October twenty-eighth,” she said. “They will 
come East on their honeymoon.” 

‘They can stay where they are,” said Uncle Pousant. “They can 
go West, North or South. They have no obligation to fulfill here. 
They need not come East to please met" 

They arc not coming East to please you. They arc coming on a 
honeymoon,” said Hadji. 

I don’t care for what imbcdlic reason they arc coming. They 
wn go in some other direction,” said Uncle Pousant. “I hardly 
think that is asking too much!” 

He says," Mother continued, “that his fiancee’s parents arc 
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‘ He is getting lonely there,” said Hadji, pretending to read. 
“He thinks perhaps he ought to be looking for a wife.” 

About time! said Marta-mama. “He was thirty-six years old 
last December. Why shouldn’t he come look for a wife? Does he 


to see how you like her.” Hadji handed the picture to Marta-mama, 
who held it with a shaking hand and tried to study it carefully 
through her glasses. 

“Eh, it’s hard to tell from a picture,” she said at last. “So, he has 
made a choice! Good for him! Docs she look bright enough?” 

“Very intelligent,” said Hadji. 

“What did you say her name u-as?” 

“Shirlan Edeinus." 

“Edctnus>" said Marta-mama, “Edemus. Greek name, isn’t it?” 

"It must be,” said Hadji, looking down. 

“Eh," said Marta-mama, "we cannot be old-fashioned. The 

Greeks are fine people. They cook much the same way we do." 

Hadji looked relieved. “Wcarcall very happy for him,” she said 

brightly. “He is going to be married on October twenty-eighth. 

Then they will come here to see you on their honeymoon." 

Marta-mama had her eyes clo^ and she was rocking gently 

f ' ...u.t j. t:, 


* ^ ' At nine fifteen on the morning of August 25, 1929, 

I * - '• a bystander at the informadem booth at Grand Central 
Station would surely have turned to look a second umc at the 
nervous group of oddly assorted people ssho stood shi^g 
one foot to the other, glancing now and then at the clock. 1 ha 
medium-sized man with the celluloid collar and the grotesq , 
mustaches would be Unde Pousant. The glazed look m ty - 
is because he is wondering how he came to be here, ov 
own dead body. Kclcsh is the hollow-checked mournhil-l ^ 
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learn, mouths watering. You arc going to create a reputation for 
your race, woman! So, you disgrace us. Tul" 

“Their pula\i isn’t bad,” Hadji said. 

“Not if you like garbage sprinkled with olive oil. Go ahead, dis- 
grace us. What docs it matter what they think of us! Tul" 

“We’ll have to take them somewhere” said my mother. 

At twenty minutes to ten, a round, dimpled, white-haired lady, 
who looked as though she could pose for an ad for Mother Adams’ 
Home Baked Pics, approached Uncle Pousant. Boghos took a step 
forward, “Mr. and Mrs. Ed *— 

“You must be Mr. Tckm<n^e-ian!” Uncle Pousant nodded, his 
face frozen. “I l^new it! Didn’t I tell you, Calvert? I said, That is 
surely Uncle Pousant, right over there.’ " 

Mr. Adams introduced himself and pumped Uncle Pousant’s 
hand. He was a short, gray-haircd, ruddy-faced man with a 
generous smile. “A pleasure to meet you, sir!” 

“And this is Hadji!" cried Mrs. Adams, embracing her first, and 
then the rest of us. (Uncle Pousant was obviously startled to see 
her so demonstrative. Americans, he had always maintained, were 
strictly cold soup.) “Levon described you all perfectlyl Didn’t he, 
Calvert^ Oh, it’s wondcr^I meeting all of you at last/” 

“You must be tired,” Mother said. “We’ll go right home and let 
you rest up.” But the Adamses protested they were brimming with 
energy and would love to see something of the city. 


well, Mrs. Adams said, though he was working too hard. He and 
Shirley were both radiant right now, naturally. They had known 
each other for about a year. Mel at a Country Club dance, and 
before you knew it they were a regular twosome. Levon had been 

nnW. .1,. t- — -1 .L Adams. 

■ " ' ■ lirly grumpy, at the 

I . where the guests un- 

packed. Boghos shrugged when Mother asked what he thought 
of Levon Dai’s parents-to-be. “Wc’U sec yet,” he said. 
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glaring at my mother, who was busily urging helpings on the 
guests. “I shall summarize quickly. Before the days of Alexander 
the Great Armenia was a kingdom north of Babylonia and west of 
Persia, where now you find parts of Russia, Turkey and Iran.” 

“More salad, Mr. Adams Mother asked. 

“Please,” Boghos said in Armenian, “try not to interrupt I am 
teaching them something! Now, it is said we were descended 
from the ancient Urartu people who lived thirteen hundred years 
before Christ, near Mount Ararat You did not know this, hah?” 

“Had no idea,” said Mrs. Adams. “How fascinating!” 

Exhilarated by their polite concentration, Boghos plunged on. 
“Did you know, Mrs. Edemus, that our nation was converted to 
Christianity in the year 303 ? At least eight years before the conver- 
sion of Constantine. . . . Did you know, Mr. Edemus, that our 
written language was one of earliest, how you say it — phonetic -- 
writings \ . Did you know . . 

His recital became inspired. With gestures, he described the 
heroic stand of Vartan the Bold against the Persian armies. He ran 
to his bedroom and brought forth his dusty paintings, illustrating 
the fields of Vartan, Mount Ararat, the Sea of Marmara, the 
Bosporus, bathed in all stages of solar light. Then the coffee was 
brought in, necessitating a pause. 

“Why, Cousin Boghos,” said Mrs. Adams, “you really should 
come out to Council Bluffs and speak to the Auxiliary'” 

“You think — they would be interested?" Boghos turned, 
flushed, from one to the other. 

“Of course they would! It’s all terribly interesting. I must speak 
to Shirley. She’s been very active in the Auxiliary.” 

“That would be nice,” Mother said. “Some cream, Mrs. Adams ?” 

Nice! My feet danced with excitement under the table. 

So it was that after lunch Boghos volunteered with genuine 
enthusiasm to conduct the Adamses on a flying tour of downtown 
New York. They were unusual people, he told Mother as we were 
leaving. That devil Levon Dai! Even when falling into the clutches 
of foreigners, he was incredibly blessed by the kindest fate. 

There was much commotion when we arrived at Marta-mama’s. 
Little Menush must have spent the entire week washing, waxing. 
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those of ns \vho knw hira would be aware of Ms displcasn:^ O^t 
could see, however, that this pained endurance was h^sung ta- 
creasingly difficult to maintain. He could scarcely avcBQ gmntmg 
his appreciation when Mrs. Adams said, ova the “Yby. 

this is the most exquisite thing I ever tasted. Shirley wul just nave 
to learn to cook some of these things.” And when Mother translated 
Mr. Adams’ remark — “Man, you ought to w-ritc a cookbook- Fia 
willing to bet you’d make a fortuner —Uncle Pousant, foTgetsisg 
himsetf for a moment, smiled outrighn 
"Setrag!" he shouted. “Bring the rakir 


ai\d unfamiliar it was in those weeks 
before I-cvon Dai’s wedding to wake up to smiles and 
sunny dispositions; especially to the unfamiliar sound cf Eogbos 
singing in the bathroom. Uncle Pousant seemed able to tolsrare 
most anything these days — even hjs customers. *^VeIcoms, wth 
comel” he shouted now when odarj — hod- Anaenians— came 
into the resuurant 

It was oddly disquieting, after being inured to pessimism, to 
have everything going so smoothly. Dikran was about to take Ms 
oath of citizenship, and in a few weeks he would become a MU' 
fledged apprentice in the photoengraving trade — no longer 2 
mere plate washer. His future vvas assured 


Even Kclesh’s luck was tuinmg. After six years of wa:i'^. luj 
permanent visa had been granted, and he w« plaamrg 
work. He accepted congiatulatiom wids the brightest tmile 1 had 
ever seen him yield, and instead of the aenrzord puzzl- cr l*-* 
horse-racing page, he turned now dircetJv to the vrzrj Tsjc^^ 
w-crc hundreds of jobs to be had, but there would b: no cor- 1 *"- 
ing to luck: he was going to study the employment prc6'-^\-^'* 
Ta&ing inw £ 

wiily-mlly The yogm factor, was still his dream: it ■«, 

the method of achieving St that had beta m-ote-MKd. ’ 

tod then, cml, one morning, UtdcMamh ra.n 
with hysteria. Father threw his suit orer his taianas. -t?-" s 
his small blach bagand nsshcdotittjKdtyrtSflf: 
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his {cct and gravely confirnicd that Marta-mama was dead. She 
had died quietly, he said, in her skrj). 

Wc sat around the table that evening, dry-eyed, disbelieving. 
She had almost die<l so many limes before that the fact of her 
death could hold no reality for the moment. The truth was that 
she had never been .so alive as in these past few weeks, wearing her 
orchid dress, her fingers busily crocheting the border for the 
wedding quilt. 

No one could bring himself, quite yet, to talk about her. Boghos 
blew his nose and recalled Marta-matn.a’s husband. “How old was 
he when he died 

“Forty-six,” .someone said. 

For fifty-one years, then, Marta-mama had postponed joining 
him for one rea.son after another. The thought hung in the air 
above our he, ads and a knot rose in my throat. 

Hadji was crossing herself. “May God bring peace to the living,” 
she was saying. 

“Amen,” the others said. 


Marta-mama would have been pleased at her funeral. 

The Archbishop himself conducted the service, lend- 
ing with his dignity and r.Tnk a real grandness to the occasion. 
Parseghian, the undertaker, stinted nothing in making the funeral 
arrangements; he evci\ insisted on a brassbound coffin for the price 
of the plain one H.adji and my mother h.ad chosen. 

Witli his wedding so imminent, no one questioned the fact that 
Levon Dai did not come home. Even Uncle Pousant understood, 
and refrained from criticism. And so, as Marta-mama was bc- 
fittingly laid to rest, Levon Dai returned to grace. Preparations for 
a grand celebration in New York to coincide with the festivities in 
Council Bluffs, wliich had been interrupted by Marta-raama’s 
death, were taken up again although in a more cautious spirit. 

On Monday morning, just a week before the wedding, Boghos 
was seen to the train with many blc.ssings and “God willings.” He 
had been beside himself with c.xcitcment when Levon Dai wrote 
asking him to be his best man and Shirley wrote (enclosing round- 
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trip fare) extending an invitation to speak to the Ladies Auxiliary 
of the First Presbyterian Church. He wore a crisp Drown suit and 
carried a shiny black Gladstone bag; new, all new, from the brown 
fedora to his tan-and-brown sports shoes. Hadji crossed herself 
ceaselessly until the tram pulled out of sight. 

On the day of the wedding the kitchens both at home and at the 
restaurant were once again in full operation, bursting over with 
the sounds of chopping, sizzling, bubbling, and Uncle Pousant’s 
verbal whiplash over Setrag’s groans of exertion. Everyone was 
coming — Azniv and Dikran, the Archbishop and Little Meniish, 
the Sulyans and Parseghians, Harutunc Sohokian the poet, the 
sculptor Khutumian and Kosrob Pesa of the glorious tenor. Not 
one zavedUth would be left out on this occasion. 

“I need another pound of chopped onions,” said Uncle Pousant 
“Can’t you chop any faster, man ^ Here, you children help him.” 
He handed Carohne and me two panng knives and we pulled up 
chairs to the long wooden table, (^roline had filled out consider' 
ably since the spring, and Uncle Pousant liked to believe it was 
his feeding of her f^tween meals He took a proprietary interest 
in her weight and she, in turn, had grown quite fond of him and, 
unlike Setrag, no longer jumped when he shouted at us. Uncle 
Pousant had even begun teaching Caroline Armenian. “I think 
that girl has gained another few pounds,” he said kindly. “How 
you say onion, girl?” 

"Sogh," said Caroline. 

”^-tta girl!" Uncle Pousant returned to the stove, his mustache 
twitching with pleasure. Every now and then he shouted over his 
shoulder, “How you say chair, girl? How you say eggplant, water- 
melon, overcoat ^ — /f-tta girl!” 

“^Vhat are you talking about?” said Hadji. She had just come 
in, loaded down with shopping bags, flushed and panting from 
her walk to the markets. “Ouf, I am dying from my feet. My, my, 
my, I have news! My! Myl My!” 

“Can’t you ever tell something without all these preliminaries ?” 
Uncle Pousant exclaimed. “S^ you have news. So, give your 
news! Do you ever see the newspapers starting with ‘my, my, 
my’?” 
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“Just a minute until I catch my breath,” said Hadji. She sank 
into a chair. “Well, I was passing the trolley-car stop,” she said 
slowly, with relish. “I had these three big bundles and they were 
slipping around. Whew! I was glad to get them hoinc intact. 
And who should I see getting ofj die trolley car but Aznivl" 

“Thank you,” said Uncle Pousant. “That is news? Women!” 
He turned his back. 

“So — ” Hadji continued, looking out of the corner of her eye 
at Uncle Pousant, who was now making a loud racket over 
his pots and pans “ — she gave me the news. Dil(ran is gettwg 
engaged! And will you guess to whom ?” 

Uncle Pousant had stopped stirring. "Dikj'an? Vy, Dikran, vyl 
Who is die unfortunate woman?” 

"Satenig Sulyan!” said Hadji. 

“What do you say!” 

“My! My! My! What a celebration we shall have tonight!” 

“Good for Dikran!” shouted Uncle Pousant. “He has his eyes 
fixed rightly in his head, and his wits, too. Vy, Dikran, t'yl" 

“Azniv heard it from those Karpajians in Newark,” said Hadji. 
“Can you imagine that? My, my, my!” She slapped her thigh. 
“Leave it to that devil, Dikran! Courting her behind a!l our backs! 
ril never forgive him. Never.” 

“Come!” Uncle Pousant clapped his hands together. “Business 
first now. We can celebrate tonight. Do you realize it is five 
o’clock ? They will be starting to come in another two hours.” 

“Five o’clock,” mused Hadji, “that means in Council Bluffs drey 
are about to begin the wedding any minute now.” She crossed 
herself. “God willing.” 

The wedding party was to be in die restaurant. Shortly after six 
o’clock, Kelesli, Azniv, Mother, Father and I entered to find Hadji 
and Uncle Pousant standing just inside the doorway, waiting to 
greet the guests. Uncle Pousant’s mustaches were ferociously 
twirled and waxed; his deep celluloid collar pinioned his neck, 
giving him an air of inflexible formality. Hadji, too, looked 
appropriately uncomfortable. In honor of the occasion she had dis- 
carded her monk’s-cloth garb for a new creation of her own design; 
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navy-blue s:lk decorated with immense red cabbage roses. On the 
door of the restaurant hung a sign: restaurant closed, it said. 
PRIVATE Party in honor of mr. and mrs. levon levonian of 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. JUST MARRIED. Silver papier-machl wedding 
bells were fastened to each of the four corners of the sign. Inside, 
crepe paper and balloons bung in multicolored profusion from 
the ceiling. The tables were arranged in a great horseshoe, with a 
tremendous fivc-ticrcd wedding cake set squarely in the center. 

Little Menush was the first guest to arrive, on the stroke of 
seven, escorted by her famous brother, the garbage man, who put 
cs'cryonc to shame with his almost-new tuxedo and high silk haL 
T, k.., \:u «oh, if only Marta-mama 
• • » css her good souk Ohhhh, 

“Oho, look who has come’” Hadji cried. Satenig and Dikran 
were welcomed and embraced while Mr. Sulyan stood by with a 
self-satisfied grin. 

“Dikran! You never said a word’" Dikran was still loo dazed 
to say much, preferring to fasten his eyes on Satenig. Was she not 
beautiful^ Undemafaly, everyone agreed. And how radiant she 
was, with not a trace of shyness left She took Uncle Pousant’s 
hands and waltzed him around the floor. “Hey giddy heyr’ened 
Uncle Pousant. “I have found myself a bride tonight!” 

The room was almost filled when a messenger boy delivered a 
telegram from Boghos, which my father read aloud: “the 
Marriage is a success, wx in council bluffs send ticmocAU 
riLicrrATioNs, people here nuENT>LV like ar.me.nia.vs. RE.MAINLS<3 
nvo .MORE WKEKS." 

Ev'cryonc broke into cheers, and then the Archbishop pro- 
nounced a blessing on the marriage, and Uncle Pousant pulled the 
shades and locked the door while Setrag and two helpers who had 
been recruited for the evening began serving the wine. 

“To the bride and groom,** said Hadji, raising her glass. “Long 

life, happiness, and a dozen dark-cy'cd children-** , 

Everyone drank: to Levon Dai and Shirley', to Di^n and 
Satenig, to Boghos, to the Edemuses, to all the athens of / 

Bluffs, to the United States of America and the Board of Health. ( , 

/" 
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“A toast ” said Uncle Pousant, “to the mcdor}' of Marta-mama.” 
Ever>-one drank to her memory and her husband’s. To the late 
Mrs. Sulyan who baked pakjeva unc-tceJi^, and Father Ntshati 
I ' ' ' indAgparthc 

• • ‘ V , . ■ ‘ ' ■ -d Toros W’ho 

■ ■ ■ ' * huge platters 

ot snowy pJJat to mauguratc the teas^ and stJJl the toasts went on. 

“Bravo to Kclcsh, future citizen of the U.SA.I” 

“Bravo, Effendi, good fuckf” 

And a toast to Kosrob Pesa; he would actually be giving a con- 
cert in a few weeks. "Yer\, Kosrob, ycrk)“ someone shouted. 

“Hey giddy heyj" Uncle Pousant was whirling Satenig around 
in the center of the horseshoe. 

“Come, Kclesh, bane, banil" 

In the midst of these familiar faces and surroundings, suddenly 
it came to me that something w'as different. . . . 

And then I knew. There were no zavallubs — no lonely ones — 
in the room this night 


I AM writing this in Iowa. Levon Dai has a spacious 
home, shaded with elm trees, and he has graciously 
turned the library over to me. There is a loving cup on the mantel 
piece presented to him by the Chamber of Commerce when he 
was elected Man of the Year. Next to it is a trophy his son, 
Frederick Torcom, won at Vaic for wrcsfh’ng. And next to that are 
Marta-mama’s husband’s fez, and his water pipe. They go, some- 
how, with the nice thick Oriental mg on the floor. 

In the walled garden back of the house Levon Dai has planted 
a grape arbor, covering it with sheeting in winter; it produce 
some fine grape leaves. He still cooks exquisite sarma He has made 
a batch today, in honor of my finishing the bwk. Sbuiey « qu^ 
an expert herself at making pilaf and .u 

win have a thoroughly Arraenian dinncr and drink to UnrJ^ 
^oosanf s memory, may Goh ^ " 

drink to them all. ^ , - 

Boghos is a guard now, at the Freer Gallery ol 
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Washington, D.C. Perhaps you have seen him there, giving little 
lectures, especially on the ancient Armenian Bibles. He says that 
Americans are the most receptive, intelligent people he has ever 
kno\vn anyvi^here in the world. 

Hadji closed the restaurant when Uncle Pousant died, and she 
lives with my parents now, in tlie old brownstone. It is the only 
one left on that block, and, if you should happen to pass, please 
stop in and tell her you know her — she’ll understand — and I’ll 
wager there will be some paklava and Turkish coffee ready. 

Kelesh is tliere, too. He finally got a job in a factory making 
artificial flowers, but the factory folded in the Depression. So 
Kelesh worked in Uncle Pousant’s restaurant until Uncle Pousant 
died and Hadji closed it. Then Kelesh went through a long, 
tormented period when he felt responsible for every calamity that 
happened to anyone. You can imagine how he felt when yogurt 
began coming out on the market! 

Right now he is in good spirits because he has had a wonderful 
idea for frozen shish-\ebab. He got some really good lamb from 
Azniv — she still has the butcher shop (Prospect Street, Newark, 
just left of the drugstore) — and he had Robert, who is Dikran 
and Satenig’s oldest son and a doctor, take a sample of the prepared 
shish-\ebab to liis hospital and quick-freeze it to see how it would 
taste after several months. It was delicious! The only difficulty is 
Ae financing. Levon Dai is willing to put what he can into it, but 
it would apparently take a great deal more. Kelesh fears that mean- 
time one of the big companies will steal the idea. So please keep 
it to yourself because someone might readily pounce on it and, 
aside from what it would do to Kelesh, it could easily taste terrible 
if it is not made properly, like so many otlier things. 

You would like Levon Dai. He is as American as can be, except 
for his nose, and his eyes, and his speech, and his sentimentality, 
and his superstitions. When I showed him my book, he said, "Fy 
^y> yoti cannot possibly be thinking of ending it on the thir- 
teenth chapter! It is bad luck and it would be destined to failure. 
Please! Listen to me and add another chapter.” And so I have. 



Masjorie Housepun was born in that section of New 
York City she describes in A Housfful of Love Her father, 
a doctor, was an Armenian who emigrated from Syria, while 
her mother’s family came from Turkey. With the exception 
of one year spent in school in France when she was ten, and 
two years at Smith College, she ^V 35 educated in New York 
City, graduating from Barnard in 194^. 

During her last year of ccJlcgc she was married to a Navy 
lieutenant and spent the next scs'cral years following him 
from coast to coast. A son, Stephen, was born just after the 
war ended. 

Since then she has lived in Virginia, Maine and southern 
France and has traveled over most of Europe and the Near 
East including, most recently, Moscow and Soviet Amicnia. 
Travel is her hobby, she admits, for tl has given her a splendid 
opportunity to know and like a most incongruous variety 
of people. She lives in New York and is a member of the 
puWic-relations staff of Barnard College. 






Ni.Y one slight figure sat in tlic 
' X, ./ doctors’ olTice, only one tongue 
spoke, only one pair of blue eyes flashed or 
wept. But the two eminent psychiatrists who 
treated Eve White soon realized that in this 
timid, modest housewife they were dealing 
with three distinct personalities, each strug- 
gling to control her life. 

This amazing true story of a muUijdc per- 
sonality has the c.xcitement of a suspense 
novel, the fascinating intimacy of a case his- 
tory. If the patient’s sanity was to he 
preserved, two of the three conflicting per- 
sonalities must be destroyed. But which tico? 
The outcome is totally une.Kpectcd and deeply 
moving. 

“The authors, who arc hardheaded clinic.al 
observers, present their .astonishing experi- 
ence as would a highly skilled novelist. . . .” 

— Dr. J. McV. Hunt, past President 
of die American P.sychological Association 

“The story of Eve White’s triple personality 
reads quite as absorbingly as Stevenson’s Dr. 
Jchyll and Mr. Hyde.” 

— Ashley Montague in T he Saturday Review 



CHAPTER 1 


HE DID not at 6rsi appear to be an unusual or a 
particularly interesting patient. This neat, color- 
less young woman was, she said quietly, twenty- 
five years of age. In a level, slightly monotonous 
voice she described the severe headaches from 
which she had suficred now for several months. 
Unlike some patients to whom the elastic term neurone is applied, 
she did not say that the pain was “unbearable,” or “as if an axe 
were splitting my skull.” She described the attacks without dra- 
matic emphasis. 

We shall call ilie patient Mrs. E\c White, though that was not 
her real name. There was no suggestion of anything that the lay- 
man might think of as nervousness, as she sat in our office, her feet 
close together, speaking clearly but m soft, low tones. Her hands 
lay still on the arms of the chair; her head and shoulders drooped 
just a little. Her dark hair and pale-blue eyes were distinctly pretty, 
though she seemed too retiring and inert to be very clearly aware 
of her potential attractiveness. 

Her local physician had sent her from her home in a neighbor- 
ing town for psychiatric consultation. Ordinary physical examina- 
tions, X ray and laboratory studies had disclosed no cause of the 
headaches. 

Without evasion or fanaticism, but with real perplexity, she 
discussed her situation. Six years ago she liad married a young man 
who was a faithful Catholic. As a serious Baptist, she had had mis- 
givings about the commitment she had made before marriage. 
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promising that her children would be brought up as Catholics. 
Now that her daughter, Bonnie, was tlircc years old, she could not 
bring herself to turn the child over to an institution that seemed 
ever more alien to her. She had stubbornly refused to have Bonnie 
baptized in the Catholic Church. As time passed she apparently 
had tended to identify all her husband’s faults and all sources of 
contention between them with his church. 

Mrs. White did not, however, hold her husband alone responsible 
for the difficulties of their marriage. In fact, she took pains to 
defend him, and only reluctantly gave some details of the quarrel- 
ing that had become habitual. Her husband, she said, had often 
seemed irritable or sarcastic toward her during the last few montlis. 
Sometimes she could not tell what had offended him. She finally 
admitted that on one occasion, quite unlike himself, he had struck 
her. Though it was apparently only a light slap, administered per- 
haps inadvertently in pulling his arm away from her detaining 
hand, she had felt deeply hurt. He had gone out then, and later 
that same night, while alone with little Bonnie, the patient had 
suffered a distressing miscarriage. Since then, she said, the marital 
relations which had been difficult for a long time had grown 
steadily worse. She had felt a coldness toward her husband, a deep 
alteration of her feelings which she could not influence. It was 
shortly after this experience that the headaches had begun. 

It was almost impossible to imagine this gentle, unvengeful little 
woman participating aggressively in a personal argument. Some- 
thing about her suggested the admirable qualities implied in the 
Christian principle of turning the other cheek. Surely it must be 
an unusual man who would lose his temper with her. What were 
the grounds for his anger ? 

I am not quite sure what it is I do that aggravates him so.” She 
hesitated, then sadly admitted, “Fve never seemed to make liim 
happy.” 

He had apparently lost most of the sexual interest he had once 
felt for her. Never, she confessed with regret, had she been able to 
reach any sort of exciting fulfillment in their marriage relations. 
Lately she had found physical contact with her husband distasteful. 

The joy this couple must have felt in each other when they 
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planned to marry had, so far as one could tell, disappeared en- 
tirely. Little closeness or sharing of interests had grown between 
them during their marriage. It was phm that Mrs. White saw no 
hope of happiness with her husband. It was equally plain that she 
did not want a divorce. Her failure to have her Httle girl baptized 
a Catholic seemed to augment her determination not to break 
another vow. Fear of what divorce might do to her child also 
convinced her that she must continue the marriage. Behind Mrs. 
White’s restrained expression and her almost stiltedly decorous 
posture, indications of deeply felt grief and bewilderment and 
an almost desperate lo\e for little Bonnie became ever more ap- 
parent. 

Mrs. White spoke of blackouts which followed her severe head- 
aches. At times she referred to these spells as though she simply 
fainted; at other times the examining doctor felt she might be 


So this is how the patient, Eve White, appeared in her first 
psychiatric interview. Her personal problems were complicated 
and serious, but her clinical symptoms were not unusual. Notliing 
about her led the doctor to suspect that from this colorless little 
person would emerge manifestations so challenging tJiat eventually 
her case would be presented at a meeting of die American Psy- 
chiatric Association as something almost unique. 

Over a period of several weeks, Mrs. White returned for a fi 
more interviews, sometimes accompanied by her husband. The 
and throughout our treatment of her, most of Eve White's int) 
views were with Dr. Thigpen, but often in consultation widi E 
Clcckley. Henceforth the terms “doctor” and “therapist" can 
taken to refer to either of us —Thigpen or Clcckley. 

During this early period Eve White made gratifying improi 
mcnl. She st'Al bad occasional headaches but tlicy were less seve; 
She no longer reported blackout spells. The doctor liad tried to iic 
the Whites resolve their difficulties, and relations between the 
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were apparently much better, though there seemed little hope die 
marriage would ever be really happy. Her husband, Ralph White, 
confirmed in general the history as given by the patient. He ad- 
mitted that at times she showed peculiar changes of mood, but he 
regarded her, nevertheless, as a patient, industrious wife and a 
devoted mother. 

“It’s hard to believe, Doctor, that such a sweet, steady woman 
could ever aggravate anybody. Maybe that is why I lose my temper 
once in a while. You get accustomed to what she’s like and you 
don’t know what to make of ... of anything different. It must be 
a sort of little erratic streak that comes out just ever^' now and 
then.” He spoke also of occasional forgetfulness diat had caused 
misunderstandings between them. 

In retrospect it seems remarkable how little emphasis Ralph 
White put on these points, how little detail he gave. 

Several weeks passed without news from Mrs. White. Then a 
discouraging letter from the husband was received. The severe 
headaches had returned. Seated in the office again a few days later, 
Eve White seemed very tense and dejected and in considerable 
pain. She was concerned with a dream which had recurred several 
times. 

“I am in a tremendous room,” she said. “Toward the center of 
this room is a pool of stagnant green water. On tlie edge of the 
pool stand my husband and my uncle. I am in the water with 
Bonnie. We both seem to be drowning, but I must not take her 
out -where she will be near the others. Despite all I can do, I put 
her directly into my husband’s hands. Then my uncle, whom I love 
dearly, tries to push my head under the slimy water.” 

As she seemed unable to relate this dream to the events of her 
life, Ae doctor suggested that she undergo hypnosis. She agreed, 
and in this state was asked to repeat the dream and told that on 
awakening she^ was to endeavor to determine what it might reflect 
of her actual situation. 

Awake, she stated without hesitation that the room seemed to 
represent her existence, the stagnant pool her husband’s church. In 
the dream, as in reality, she was trying to escape its influence, 
especially for her child. Her husband stood aside, refusing to help 
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her in this struggle. The uncle who stood with him, unlike her 
parents and other relatives, had encouraged her to fulfill her 
promise and have her daughter raised as a Catliollc. 

This interpretation revealed nothing she did not already con- 
sciously know. Discussing it, however, seemed to help her bring 
out some previously restrained emotion connected with these prob- 
lems. The headache, to her surprise, suddenly ceased. She left the 
office more nearly relaxed and cheerful than the doctor had yet 
seen her. 

For almost a year after this the patient got along fairly well. 
Little was heard from her until her husband called to say it was 
urgent that she return for help. A quarrel had caused deep dis- 
turbances in the marriage. While visiting her cousin Flo, who lived 
fifty miles away in Columbia, Eve had apparently enjoyed herself 
so much that she had stayed longer than planned, failing, however, 
to inform her husband that she would do so. When she did not 
return on the expected date, he telephoned her. In curt tones she 
told him she would come home when she was good and ready. 
Disturbed, he at once drove to Flo’s house, where Eve received him 
antagonistically, shouting that she was not going home. After a 
truly violent scene both husband and wife had announced the end 
of tiieir relationship. Ralph White had then gone home and waited 
for ids wife to return for her personal possessions. 

When she came he was astonished at her smile, at her gentle 
voice. She kissed him lightly on the check, then casually began 
her routine household tasks as if unaware of any problem. Though 
puzzled, he was relieved by her apparent reversal of feelings, and 
decided not to risk precipitating another crisis by referring to tlieir 
quarrel. For several days relations between them seemed at their 
best. Then one evening he found Eve packing her suitcase. She 
was calm and matter-of-fact. Cautiously he asked why she was 
doing so. 

“Why, I’m getting ready to go and visit Flo,” she told him. She 
seemed at a loss, wondering why he should ask her this. Before the 
recent trip, they had often discussed Eve’s spending several days 
with her cousin Flo. Now Eve could not understand what she took 
to be her husband’s unfamiliarity with the well-known project. 
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Nor could Ralph convince her thac she had already paid the visit 
When she came to the ofHcc she told the doctor that she had not 
the slightest recollection of the period Ralph said she had spent 
with Flo and her husband, Jade. This, the doctor decided, was an 
impressive amnesia. Hypnosis was easily induced and then Eve 
found it possible to recall the visit to her cousin in considerable 
detail. 

What she and the congenial cousin had done — shopping expedi- 
tions, going to the raosics, playing canasta — became quite clear, 
and was retained after she was awakened from hypnosis. Her host 
and hostess reported later that Eve had been in wonderful spirits 
during the visit, showing at times a gaiety and liveliness they had 
not seen in her for years. She had so many plans and engagements 
that she was seldom at the house. 

A^ut the quarrel with her husband, though she said that she 
rctncmbcrcd it, Eve's remarks seemed to the doctor not quite 
satisfactory. Flo and her husband later confirmed Ralph’s account 

.. . .L. f. ;.L .11 r...,. ..r . 


sion of reality. Sensing that Eve became more and more tense as the 
quarrel W'as discussed, the doctor refrained from pursuing the 
subject. 

Later she expressed alarm at having suilcred such a lapse of 
memory. However, she seemed to gain some reassurance in the 
ctplanaiion that unacceptable events arc sometimes unconsciously 
repressed from memory, and left the office in good spirits. Her 
period o£ amnesia, as far as could fc determined was now cl^. 
She seemed free of any intention or impulse to withdraw from her 

" A"numbcr of days passed. Then came the follosving letter: 

Tues- 

my visit to brought me a great deal of relief, 

to begin With. , 

lust being able to recall the trip 
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I’ve had time to think about it and all that occurred, it’s more 
painful than 1 ever thought possible. 

How can I be sure that I remember all that happened, even now? 
How can I know that it won’t happen again? I wonder if I’ll ever 
be sure of anything again. 

I can’t even recall ’s color schemes and I know that would 

probably be the first thing I’d notice. 

My head hurts right on top. It has ever since the day I was down 
there to see you. I think it must be my eyes — 1 sec little red and 
green specks — and I’m covered with some kind of rash. 

baby please be quite dear lord don't let me lose patience 
with her she’s too sweet and innocent and my self-control 

Though unsigned, most of the message had plainly been written 
by Eve White. Had some child scribbled those additional words on 
tlic uncompleted page and, perhaps as a whim, mailed it in an 
already addressed envelope ? Could Eve Wliite herself have decided 
to disguise her characteristic handwriting and add this inconse- 
quential note ? And if so, why ? 

Within a week her husband called requesting another appoint- 
ment for her without delay. He seemed at his wits’ end. Eve, he 
said, had gone downtown witliout consulting him and had bought 
a great array of expensive clothes. Moreover, nothing now seemed 
to relieve her headaches, and there had been more blackouts. 

Sitting in the office again, Eve quietly but positively denied 
having sent the letter. She said she clearly remembered beginning 
a letter to the doctor, but she had not finished it. For the new 
clothes which had so angered her husband she had no explanation. 

I never saw them. Doctor,” .she said, her light-blue eyes puzzled 
and intcirt. I never saw them until Ralph took me to the closet 
and showed them to me.” 

Their income, though sufficient for ordinary expenses, would not 
ro*" such extravagance. Eve made most of her own clotliing. 
When she had looked in the closet and seen half a dozen luxurious 
evening gowns, several pairs of I. Miller shoc.s, the new coat, the 
lingerie, she had stepped back aghast, her equanimity profoundly 
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Telling nbout it now, her voice lost its monotonous calm. For the 
first time her doctor saw Eve’s eyes grow moist. As if in apology, 
she mentioned her headache, saying it was now quite severe. 
Then she looked silently at the man from whom she sought help 
as if there were something she must say, though strong forces 
seemed to work against it. The doctor involuntarily took a deeper 
breath. 

“Doctor . . the young woman said. She lowered her head a 
little as if to avoid something she dare not face directly. Her un- 
failing composure was at last broken. Her small hands, lying as 
usual on tlie arms of her chair, knotted slowly into tight fists. 

“If you hear voices . . . what docs it mean . . . ? If you really hear 
it . . . witli no one there ... ?” She sobbed briefly. “I know what it 
means.” Her posture tightened. “Madness!” she gasped. “The State 
Hospital . . . Bonnie . . .” Her voice was scarcely audible. “My little 
Bonnie . . .” 

Auditory hallucinations arc indeed alarming. Eve White was 
right in concluding that they plainly indicate psychosis, serious 
mental disorder. 

“For several months,” she finally admitted, “I’ve heard the voice 
occasionally.” Now she could not escape it. It was always a woman’s 
voice and somehow familiar. It spoke jauntily, often using vulgar 
phrases. 

The doctor was struck by several points. Psychotic patients who 
experience auditory hallucinations arc sometimes terrified at what 
the voices say, but seldom find the experience of hearing them 
alarming in itself. They almost never regard the hallucinations as 
an indication of mental disorder. 

Eve White s reactions were those of a normal person to what, 
thrarctically, could happen only to a person witli a grave psychosis. 

The physician was able to assure her that he did not consider 
Jicr psychotic. But Eve White was clearly frightened and baffled. 
Speaking softly again, in her characteristic steady voice, she re- 
turned to the episode of the clothes. Clerks at the stores where 
she tried to return them had insisted it (vas she who had bought 
mem. She spoke again of the voice she had heard. She hesitated. 
There was perhaps a minute or more of silence. 
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visible, slow, rippling transformation. Closing her eyes, she winced 
as she pressed her hands to her temples, twisted them as if to combat 
sudden pain. A slight shudder passed over her entire body. 

Then the hands lightly dropped. The blue eyes popped open. 
There was a quick reckless smile. In a bright unfamiliar voice the 
patient said, “Hi, there. Doc!” 

With a soft intimate syllabic of laughter, she crossed her legs, 
carelessly swirling her skirt, and settled more deeply into the 
cushions of the chair. The constrained posture of Eve White had 
melted into buoyant repose. One foot began a small, rhythmic, 
rocking motion. 

Still busy with his own unassimilatcd surprise, the doctor heard 
himself say, “How do you feel now ?” 

“Why just fine — never better! How you doing yourself, Doc?” 
Eve looked straight into his eyes. Her eyelids flicked and opened 
wide again. She tossed her head lightly, flirtatiously. Her face was 
fresh and marvelously free from its habitual signs of underlying 
stress. She seemed barely able to restrain laughter. 

“She’s been having a real rough time,” this girl said carelessly. 
“I feel right sorry for her sometimes. She’s such a dope though. 
. . . What she puts up with from that sorry Ralph White — and all 
her mooning over the little brat!” 

She leaned forward. “Would you give me a cigarette, please, 
Doc?” 

He handed her a cigarette and then, lighting it, said, “Who is 
‘she’?” 

“Why, Eve White, of course. Your saintly little patient.” 

“But aren’t you Eve Whitc.^” he asked. 

‘That’s for laughs,” she exclaimed, a ripple of mirth in her tone. 
“Why, you ought to know better than that, Doc!” An impish smile 
flickered over her childlike face as she said softly: “I know you 
red well, Doc . . . and I kind of like you. I bet you’re a good 
dancer, too.” 

Disclaiming any special talents for the dance, the doctor said, 
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“Can you tell me anything more about those dresses tliat upset your 
husband so much?” 

“I ain’t got no husband,” she replied promptly and emphatically. 
“Let’s get that straight right now.” She grinned broadly. 

“Well, who are you ?” he asked incredulously. 

“Why, I’m Eve Black,” she said (giving Mrs. White’s maiden 

name). “I’m me and she’s herself. I like to live and she don’t 

Those dresses — well, I got out the other day, and I needed some- 
thing fit to wear. I like good clothes. Not those prim little jobs 
she has. So I just went downtown and bought what I wanted. I 
charged ’em to her husband, too!” She began to laugh softly. 

Instead of the gentleness and restraint of the vanished Eve White, 
there sparkled in tliis newcomer a rippling energy, a greedy ap- 
petite for fun. She spoke casually of Eve Wliite and her problems, 
always using she or her in every reference, always respecting the 
strict bounds of a separate identity. 

It was also immediately apparent tliat her voice was different, 
as was the basic idiom of her language. Perhaps because of the easy 
laxness of this girl’s posture and her more vigorous movements, she 
seemed somehow more voluptuously rounded than Eve White. A 
tliousand minute alterations of manner, gesture and expression all 
argued that this could only be anotlier woman. We cannot even 
say just what all these differences were. But they profoundly dis- 
tinguished from Eve White the carefree girl who had taken her 
place. This was a vivid mutation, a seeming example of rare dual 
personality. 

In contrast to her predecessor, talking was easy for Eve Black. 

^ What can you tell me about Eve White ?” the doctor asked. 

I can tell you plenty, Doc,” she said, childishly eager. “I know 
lots and lots of things about her she don’t know herself. For one 
Aing, she’s sick of that husband. She and her fine airs about always 
having to do the right thing even if it kills her.” 

“Is it because of little Bonnie?” he asked. 

^ Little Bonnie, little Bonnie, little Bonnie 1 That’s all she can 
think about. Oh, the kid’s all right most of the time. But why 
should a girl fret all the time about a four-year-old child?” 

“Don’t you love your daughter?” 
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“My daughter! I don’t have no child, Doc. Not me. I like to 
have a good time — like to live. Bonnie’s her child.” 

When asked if Eve White’s all-absorbing devotion to Bonnie 
was genuine, she hesitated for a moment. “Yes, Doc, 1 reckon you’d 
say that’s real But it’s silly. . . .” 

Eve Black did not deny that the body from which she spoke was 
also the body of Eve White, or that from it the little girl had been 
born. But she still insisted that she herself was not a mother, that 
she was not married to Ralph White “or to anybody else either.” 

“Where were you when the baby was born?” the doctor 
inquired. 

A triumphant flash of mischief crossed her face. “Now, Doc, 
that’s one for you to answer! There’s an awful lot 1 don’t under- 
stand. But I do know I’m not her and she’s not me. Now, Eve White 
would worry about all those questions you’ve been asking, but 
not me.” 

"/r she worrying about them?" 

“That’s one trouble she’s got she don’t know about! She don’t 

know anything about me ’’ She broke off suddenly and a flash 

of defiance lit her eyes. “And don’t you go and tell her either I When 
I get out I do like I please and it’s none of her business. Lately I’ve 
been getting out a lot more, too.” 

She could not tell the doctor what happened to Eve White when 
she herself “got out” and went on her merry way. She was able 
to maintain awareness, she claimed, of nearly everything Eve 
White did, and had access most of the time to her thoughts and 
her memory. She did not, however, always take advantage of this. 
Often she found the other’s thoughts and activities so boring that 
she withdrew her attention for long periods and occupied herself 
with plans and fancies of her own. On the other hand, Eve White 
had no suspicion of Eve Black’s existence. 

Eve Black could not, she admitted, emerge at will to express 
herself freely in the body of the sober and retiring housewife. Until 
about a year ago, when Eve White had had a miscarriage, it had 
been only at long intervals that Eve Black was able to gain control 
and then, with one exception which she did not discuss, only for 
brief periods. 
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The doctor was aware that Eve White’s headaches and blackouts 
had begun soon after the miscarriage suffered a few months prior 
to her first interview. 

“What gave her those headaches,” the new Eve said, “was trying 
to keep me from getting out. She didn’t know what was going on 
but when she tried to stop me, her head would give her hell.” 

Sometimes, but not always, after Eve Black had been “out” Eve 
White was left with the memory of a blackout. There were occa- 
sions too when she had been left with other consequences of her 
unrecognized twin’s activities. With a flashing roll of her eyes this 
bold girl began to laugh, “About a week ago I was out dancing 
nearly all night and got right well polluted. You ought’ve seen her 
when she woke up the next morning and found herself witli the 
hangover! It was a dilly. She didn’t know what it was and she was 
scared half to deadi.” 

“But didn’t you feel the hangover yourself?” the doctor asked. 

“Me? Of course I didn’t feel it! I wasn’t out tlien. I wouldn’t 
have cared to be out,” 

This lively Eve told of several other occasions when she had 
slipped back into retirement, leaving the other, innocent Eve to face 
various puzzling and unpleasant consequences. She could some- 
times, but not regularly, do this of her own volition. At other times 
Eve White would replace her spontaneously. Thus she explained 
the outcome of the visit to Eve White’s cousin Flo in Columbia. 
She had succeeded in emerging and had stayed “out” most of the 
time. When Ralph White called up and told her to come home, she 
not only refused but gave diis man she disliked a piece of her mind, 
a mind that had nothing in common with that of his self-effacing 
wife. She herself had had a wonderful time in Columbia, where, 
as a stranger, she was able to do nearly anything she chose without 
any risk of being mistaken for Mrs. White. During this period she 
had entertained hope that she might “stay out” indefinitely, typi- 
cally ignoring the difficulties tliat would arise. But despite her 
efforts to maintain control, tire other Eve had reappeared and 
returned to Ralph. 

The doctor, who was thinking tlrat it was little wonder that 
Ralph White sometimes lost his temper, now asked Eve Black 
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what she would do should Eve White become aware of her 
presence and do everything possible to keep her “in.” 

“I’ll fight ” she said with vehemence. After a moment’s pause, 
she added, “I’m getting stronger than she is. Each time I come out 
she gets weaker.” 

The doctor asked what would happen if this continued. 

“Then the body will be mine,” she replied with assurance. 

She talked freely, often expressing disdain for Mrs. White and 
for Ralph, who also, she said, knew nothing about her. When she 
was asked if she herself had ever had physical relations with Ralph, 
her eyes flared with indignation. The quick reply snapped out, 
“Definitely notl” 

Then the doctor asked: “If it was you in Columbia with Flo 
and Jack, why didn’t they recognize you? How did they go on 
believing it was Eve White?” 

“Well, for one thing, they don’t know about me. And when I 
have to, I can put on a pretty good job of acting like Eve White — 

j i.» -- — -isy, like I generally 

* *' I ry not to come out 

• . • • * ' you, but I couldn’t 

• .• , ' family, could I?” 

She chuckled to herself. “Flo and Jack did seem to feel she was 
mighty lively and happy, at that. They talked about it several 
times." 

On rare occasions, she told the doctor, she actually had pur- 
poscly precipitated herself into the family circle to quarrel suddenly 
with Ralph, scold Bonnie, or indulge in a tantrum. At such times 
she quickly subsided, often being extinguished by forces which 
she could not successfully resist or clearly describe. 

During her longer periods “out,” Eve Black said that she regu- 
larly avoided the family and friends and sought only the company 
of strangers. At the doctor’s request she now demonstrated her skill 
in playing the role of Eve White, imitating the other’s tone of 
voice, gestures and attitudes. She seemed to take a childish pride 
in this accomplishment. * 

A^ut the voice that had so alarmed the other Eve she said, "It 
was just me. I’ve never been able to influence her thoughts or make 
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her do a thing I wanted her to, and not till the last week or so was 
I ever able to make her hear me like that. It seemed to help me 
when I wanted to get out. She’d get so upset she couldn’t do much 
to stop me. You really ought’ve seen her the other day. Ralph was 
giving her hell and I got kind of sick of it. Before I knew it I 
shouted to her, ‘Knock the old creep’s block off!’” 

“Did Ralph hear you ?” the doctor inquired attentively. 

“0/ course not, Doc! But she heard me all right.” 

CHAPTER 2 

D uring this first hour’s interview with the capricious woman 
who called herself Eve Black, the doctor had often reminded 
himself that Ralph White was outside in the waiting room. Eve 
White’s auditory hallucinations established beyond a doubt the 
deep gravity of her illness; the doctor thought she should enter the 
hospital connected with the local University Medical School. For 
this her husband must give his consent, but would he believe tlie 
doctor’s strange and disturbing report? 

It was decided that the husband must meet Eve Black in person. 
Otherwise he might lose confidence in the doctor and, perhaps, 
refuse to let his wife be admitted to the hospital. 

With this in mind he asked the patient, “What do you think 
we ought to do now?” 

“Lord, Doc,” she said smiling amiably, “watching you work widi 
her so long I’ve got to kind of like you. I’m willing to try most 
anything you say.” 

He asked if she would be willing to talk witli Ralph White. 
“Why should / talk with him, Doc?” she answered, a little 
startled. “I don’t want nothing to do with him.” 

The necessity of Eve White’s going into die hospital was then 
carefully explained. The girl listened politely but made it plain that 
she did not relish the idea of finding herself on a “bughouse ward,” 
and showed little concern about Eve White’s prognosis. 

“However loony she may get,” she insisted blithely, “it won’t 
have nothing to do with me,” 

The doctor then told this girl that the auditory hallucinations, 
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no maner how one misht account for them, sujjijcvtcil tluU. wiilt* 
out proper treatment, E\c White miirht Ivcoinc nnicit \\or>f. If 
she became profoundly irrational, she mijjht have to rx'iuaiit coh* 
fined in an instituuon for many monlli<. perhaps )r.irs. IVc.Uhc 
of her husband's limited financial resources, cotmniiinnu to tijc 
State Hospital would be licr only choice. With Eve White ctuditKd 
thus, there woufd be no place for fixe Hhck to j;(», notIiin|t very 
interesting to do when she emcrgcil for her “times out." 

As the point .about confinement s.a«lc m shm’ly, the iJchcm.ilr 
girl was forced to agree that her own future wiuilt! he |rop.mll/ril 
if Eve White grew worse. “I think you got somclJiing fJirrr, 1 
she said reluctantly. 

She agreed then to having the co-tcnanl of licr luuly go inln the 
hospital, and promised not to disrupt treatment. S)ic also agri'cil 
to refrain from whatever slictlid that (according to her) rcMillnl 
in Eve White’s hearing voices. But sfcspiic the tlf)Cior'!i riiipli.itii’ 
warnings, she would not actually promise to do .all .slic ftiiild to 
relieve the other’s headaches. 

"Why, if I did that, Doc, I might not ever l>c aide Ut get out 
again." 

Eve Black did, howcicr, agree to reveal iier identity to Ihiljdi 
White. 

Sitting with the husband in another office, tlie doctor v/'oridcrcd 
how he should prepare this deeply vorried man for y/hat v/'j\ 
to encounter. Any effort to account for hU wife's ffltzzh'ng fy'h'ivhr 
through the assumption of "another f/erionahtyi.n her rnigf.t 
well impress him as a farfetched phjchlttric 
preliminary discussion might icalt it rmj»e:;c.!e for ht.'TJ to ir. 
an unbiased obserrer. . » j 

So it was decided to let Ralph firtt xrr tr-c 7r'.cr.ar. cii^ed 
herself Eve Black. He had lived wrdi f-'' * 

ywrs. Certainly he should be ab’c to^reotc^- ^ 
disguise; though it may not be vx 

identical nvin from the other, the *7'“^ 

difficulty. The recognition is prebab.r aezirert.^ 
sands of small items of perceptioTJf ^ 

awareness, ^ 
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When this husband was brought into the presence of Eve Black 
he was, of course, confronted with an infinity of physical detail 
that had long been familiar. Contradicting all this came the brash, 
unfamiliar voice in which Eve Black said that she had never 
married him, that she was not Bonnie’s mother. Anatomically this 
was the face Ralph knew, but all that it expressed was alien. The 
small involuntary movements through which a countenance re- 
flects feeling were not those he had ever seen in the face of 
his wife. 

At the beginning of the interview, it seemed to the physician 
that Ralph White, though amazed and genuinely di.strcsscd, clung 
to the idea that nervous instability and emotional stress had 
led his wife to adopt this unfamiliar attitude. Patiently he tried to 
reason with her as one might with a child in a tantrum. Finally, 
despair and something akin to awe seemed to possess him. 
Grasping for what he knew to be his wife’s deepest feelings, Ralph 
White slowly said, “Bonnie . . . our little girl . . , what about 
Bonnie ... P” 

“Why ask me?” Eve Black interrupted him carelessly. “I got 
nothing to do with your child — or with you either.” Her eyes 
drifted from him. She leaned forward a little and absent-mindedly 
began to rub a knee. 

“These darn nylon stockings she puts on! They always make 
me scratch!” She turned to the physician, arching her dark brows. 
“How long. Doc, does all this have to go on ?” 

After leaving the room with the physician Ralph freely granted 
permission for the patient to enter tlie hospital. 

The longer I looked at her,” he said, “the stranger she seemed 
to me. It s just as tliough I’d never seen her before in my whole life. 
. . . But this does bring some kind of sense to a lot tlrat just didn’t 
fit together before.” 

Returning to the office where Eve Black, sitting relaxed and 
apparently unperturbed, awaited him, the physician was faced with 
another problem; to locate” the patient who was to receive treat- 
ment. Perhaps if the present Eve could be hypnotized the otlier 
personality might somehow be brought out. This girl said she had 
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no objections, but several attempts to hypnotize her were unsuccess- 
ful. Though Eve White was subsequently put under hypnosis on 
many occasions, Eve Black always remained refractory. 

After some discussion the girl suggested that the physician call 
Eve White by name. Then she fell silent. Quite immobile, she 
appeared to concentrate, in some way to make herself codperadve 
in the attempt. Her eyes closed as the name “Eve White” was 
called. 

A moment later they slowly opened, now quiet, cautious. This 
face wore the habitual expression of Eve White, a delicate poise 
almost masking the faint lines of tension. Her legs assumed a more 
sedate position, with knees and feet together. 

She gave the impression of one whose attention has been 
momentarily distracted, who suspects she may have missed a few 
words of the conversation. 

"What happened ?” asked the physician. 

“I don’t know,” she said m her slow, precise voice. “Was it any- 
thing very mucli . . . ? I might have had a blackout . . . but I’m not 
sure.” 

She smiled as if just becoming aware of something pleasant. 
“My head, Doctor, the pain has all gone.” 

The physician now talked with Eve White at some length, try- 
ing to stir some latent awareness that might serve as a link between 
the two manifestations. Finally he asked; 

“Do you ever have the feeling that deep down in you there’s 
still somebody that you used to be, somebody you can’t quite 
reach?” 

She looked up at him with puzzled eyes. After pondering a few 
moments, she said, “I ... I don’t know what you mean.” 

He suggested then that she enter the hospital and noted that 
her reactions were those of one who had heard nothing of what he 
had said on this subject a little earlier to Eve Black. She seemed 
deeply relieved at the prospect. “I don’t believe I could do other- 
wise, Doctor,” she said. “Somehow, I dread the thought of being 
alone at home.” 

No hint of the brashness of the submerged Eve could be detected 
in the slender sedate little figure that left the consulting room 
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for the Hospital Admitting Oflicc. Tiic tired, delicate body even 
gave the doctor the illusiott of weighing several pounds less than 
the boisterous, leasing girl who called herself Eve black. 

During many years of experience in psychiatry we had both 
often encountered manifestations that the layman would find 
astonishing. Why, then, did we find ourselves regarding this 
patient (or should one say these patients) with such uncommon 
interest? 

The psychiatric manifestation called ox mtdtiplc Fcrsonalily 
has been extensively discussed over several tlccadcs. The concept 
was hardly novel when Robert Louis Stevenson in iS86 published 
his story of Dr. Jcfo’H and Mr. Hyde. In this eerie novel imj^ossiblc 
bodily alterations .accomiianicd the process by which an evil 
presence gained ascendancy in a hitherto benevolent person. Rut 
throughout the story we find a thread of reality that cannot 
be dismissed. Much of the effect of the tale lies in the definite 
implication that in each of us similarly malign forces perhaps lie 
dormant. 

It has been presumed for many years tliat so-called dual per- 
sonalities arise through the dissociation, or breaking into parts, of 
an originally integrated entity. Everyone, no doubt, becomes aware 
at times of inconsistent tendencies within himself. The ordinary’ 
person endeavors throughout life to suppress impulses and traits 
that prompt him toward unacceptable behavior. There is reason to 
believe that some inclinations, rejected from one’s awareness, 
maintain an existence not suspected by their possessor. The devclojv 
ment of a secondary personality has been explained as coming 
about through the mobilization, organization, and eventually die 
emergence of what has been thus discarded or dissociated from 
consciousness. 

Dual personality, however, is not commonly encountered — a 
careful survey of professional literature on the subject reveals only 
seventy-six cases that have displayed this disorder fully — and it is 
scarcely surprising that practical psychiatrists today should hold a 
skepdeal attitude toward such marvels. There is no doubt that the 
concept at once arouses suspicions. If Eve White is an unhappy wife, 
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restricted by her moral standards from seeking various pleasures, 
what could be more convenient for her than to simulate a dual 
personality ^ She can live it up as Eve Black and then return, un- 
troubled, to her status as irmocent wife and mother. 

Neither of us, at the time our quiet little patient changed so 
spectacularly in the office, had ever seen anything that even 
remotely resembled a dual personality. Nor had we ever met an- 
other psychiatrist who had seen such a patient. Yet whatever one 
might choose to call what wc witnessed when this patient became 
Eve Black — deliberate pretense, somnambulism, hysterical dis- 
sociation or dual personality — it was a performance or manifesta- 
tion that demanded attention and study. 

It seemed plain that Eve Black’s activity played a major part in 
our patient’s illness. How should treatment be planned^ After 
some deliberation we decided against using electric shock or insulin 
coma treatment, measures which had for years proved helpful m 
dealing with psychotic disorders of many types. Though in text- 
books dual personality is often classed under the familiar term 
hystena, neither of us felt that this patient should be so labeled, 
Of that she would be likely to react as is usual in that common 
disorder. There was about this woman something that made us 
distinctly aware of the limitations of our knowledge, of the im- 
mense mysteries of human entity and of life. 

Wc decided to feel our way as best wc could, there being no 
distinct or reliable path that wc could see to follow. Our experience 
had led us to be skeptical of the currently popular psychodynamic 
processes by which, through the manipulation of analogies and 
symbols, it is possible to arrive at easy, and almost identical, ex- 
planations of ail cases. But wc remained deeply impressed with the 
value of communication between patient and doctor. 

Mir:.u n..., i »_i , i .j « £ 


Should Eve Black reappear, we hoped to communicate with her 
also. But it was the tense, serious little wife and mother, and she 
only, whom we saw and talked with during the first few days in 
the hospital. No faint suggestion of Eve Black slipped out during 
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this period when her docile ahernate was under constant and 
carefully planned surveillance. We considered it important to 
learn what she might do when alone and, so far as she could 
know, entirely free from scrutiny. Nurses and others reported no 
change in lier even demeanor, no rift in the orderly routine of 
her days. 

Often she sat alone in her room reading a copy of P.algravc’s 
Golden Treasury, or verses clipped from newspapers and maga- 
zines which she had over the years pasted into a scrapbook. The 
poems she liked best were those dealing with the basic v.alucs 
and virtues often regarded by the sophisticated as simple or even 
banal. 

Like most of licr personal interests this pleasure in verse had 
remained a solitary preoccupation, not discovered by us until she 
was in the hospital where it could be observed tii.at slic turned to 
it as to a familiar refuge. Formally and quietly she discussed her 
preferences. Among the favorite lines committed to memory that 
she often dwelt on silently, she mentioned tliis stanza from Tenny- 
son’s hi Memoriam: 

I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones. 

That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 

In the hospital environment Eve White seemed to feel some 
degree of security or protection. She freely discussed the early years 
of her life. Her father, a farmer and country storekeeper, had been 
able to provide a comfortable living for the family but very few 
luxuries. So far as she recalled, she had felt wanted and loved. 
Yes, she supposed she could say that both her mother and fatlicr 
seerned warm and understanding. They were not arbitrary about 
discipline, nor did she remember them as pampering any of tlieir 
children. 

As a child, she said, ‘ I must have been very sensitive to criticism 
and punisliment. She felt quite sure that her parents had not 
punished her too frequently or severely. “Perhaps it was because 
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they did it so seldom/’ she suggested, “that it sometimes hurt mv 
feelings and I couldn’t understand ” Most of the scoldings and 
punishments she received bad been given by her mother. The 
father svas away at work nearly all day. She believed that her 
mother had been fair and not unduly strict 
Important in her aemorf of early childhood was the birth of 
twin sisters when she was about five years old. She rcallcd this 
event as chiefly pleasant and exciting. She must have felt jealous 
of the twins sometimes, she supposed, but she could recall no 
enduring sense of rivalr)*, no tragic sense of displacement Though 
she was an only child until the twins were born, she had always 
enjoyed the close companionship of Flo, her cousin who lived 
ncarh}*. 


vividly. 1 nere was a large iuuu oi sugnajji, sum; uuuC^ a 
bridge in the woods nearby. The woods, pardcularly in twilight, 
seemed mysterious and beautiful but haunted with danger. A man 
had drowned m dus ditch one night Eve White believed she had 
been present when his body was dragged out next day, for she 
recalled her horror and fear at the sight, and her vague but power- 
hil new realizations about death. 

What she actually saw as a small child soon became entangled 
with overheard snatches of conversation, with elaborate fantasies 
spun by older cluldrexi to shock the hearer. One way or another, 
she had come to bebeve for a while that a mali^ and dangerous 
monster dwelt in the stagnant watm of the ditch. She recalled 
dreams and daybght fantasies in which Ac monster threatened 
and pursued her. The deadly thing was pictured as a great 5<^y 
teptUian form, larger Aan a grown man, vn A baleful and merciless 


oa the whole Eve White fcit that ba cUldbo^ M to 
happy; even the dangerous inhabitant of > 

felt, probably had afforded more interest an 

During this period of obscnsition A 

^tc that suggested a masted or maFcnt sebzophrema, th 
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familiar delusionary mental disorder. Her restraint and propriety 
reflected only normal timidity, not die chill and glassy aloofness, 
the inexplicable withdrawal from life of the schizophrcnc. _ 

After much consideration, we decided to seek another audience 
with Eve Black. Though we felt confident that Eve White should 
know more about her alternate, both of us felt some reluctance at 
simply confronting our cooperative and insecure patient witli a 
fordiright account of Eve Black, of whom she appeared entirely 
unaware. 

On two occasions when Eve White had been hypnotized, 
amnesia for die period of “sleep” had been obtained. Hypnosis 
was therefore induced again. While the demure little patient sat 
with eyes closed, Eve Black was called by name and asked to 
speak. 

The eyes opened promptly. Even before they moved, or so it 
seemed to us, there could be no doubt about whom we dealt widi. 
Almost instantaneously the figure relaxed into the buoyant case 
of Eve Black. 

“Well, Doc,” she said in the husky, brisk voice so unlike that of 
the other, “what you did )ust now sure made it easier for me to 
get out. I think it made it easier on her too.” 

Her bright eyes roved briefly about die hospital room as if in 
amused curiosity. 

I know what this place looks like all right,” she explained, “but 
I just thought I’d like to see for myself.” She smiled, her affable 
face at ease, and then said casually, “She’s really feeling a lot better. 
She s still scared, all right. I can tell that. But nothing like what 
she was a week ago.” 

This Eye was at first a little negative to the suggestion that the 
other be informed of her existence. She questioned the influence 
this might have on her own ability to “come out” and be herself. 
There was a way, she admitted, in which her alternate could op- 
pose her and prevent her getting out. Just how this power worked 
Eve Black could not explain, but it varied with the other Eve’s 
state of health and security. “She don’t really know what she’s 
about, either, but just struggles hard to keep herself from what she 
thinks of as going to pieces.” 
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In Eve White’s recent improvement this Eve had found added 
difficulties. She had, she admitted, tried unsuccessfully to “come 
out a couple of times for just a little while” and investigate the 
psychiatric ward. 


White become psychotic. 

The confident girl before us was not immediately compliant to 
all these suggestions. She did not seem in tlie least cruel or vengeful, 
but rather stood in the role of a disinterested obscr\-er. 

“I got nothing agabst her,” she said, speaking of Eve White. 
“I don’t wish her any bad luck. But I got myself to think about, 
too; I can’t keep ray mind on her and her worryings all the 
time,” 

When Eve Black did agree to behave with reasonable discredon, 
her words of compliance seemed a little too glib to rely on, but she 
finally gave wholehearted consent to the doctor’s explaining about 
her to Eve White. . , . i • j . 

Then, mentioning scscral minor fhrtations she had enjoyed in 
the past few months, she began to laugh with warm amusement. 
Lively and extremely contagious little gusts of mirth interrupted 
her as she explained how she had successfully evaded the con- 


sequences of each adventure. , • » 

“Her face will be a sight to see if you tc I her about time I 
waj out at the Lido Club," she said finally. “Had some ch^pagne 
cocktails svith a felW these. I like to smg, you see. Well, ateut 
two o'clock I got out in the middle of tie floor and really let OT 
have it. They liked it. too. Everybody stopped dancing. The 
orchestra quin I got better and better. The piamst stinted up^m 
to accomplny me. They kept on clapping and 
ing. I put some charge in it when I got to Roekin and R< 
Roc^m’md rollin' / All mghl lme..-- , , c -r 

With a little toss of her head she amri "I , 

a moment. “But what really sent cm, she » 
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there in tire middle of that dance floor with the spotlight on me 
and let ’em have ‘Sixty Minute Man.’ ” 

In our attempt to tell Eve White about the otlicr personality 
we proceeded circumspectly. She seemed confident that the black- 
outs of which she had complained were probably nothing more 
tlian brief fainting spells caused by the severe headaches which 
preceded them. Sometimes when she had come to our office, how- 
ever, shortly after suffering a blackout, she had seemed uneasy, less 
assured that tliey had lasted only a few moments. She had not 
checked with watch or clock to obtain evidence of their duration. 
Had tlierc been some vague inner feeling, warning her that doing 
so might add to her stress and bewilderment ? 

From her parents we learned that many years ago she had 
suffered from periods of stupor or delirium that varied in lengdi 
from a few minutes to an hour or more. The patient herself re- 
membered being told by them that during early childhood she 
often walked in her sleep. She recalled no particular uneasiness 
about her sleepwalking on the part of her parents. It must have 
begun very early, a few months after the twin sisters were born. 
After a year or two it gradually disappeared. It did, however, recur 
once or twice in her early teens. Once she had walked out into the 
living room where her parents were sitting. Next day when they 
told her about it she asked them to tell her exactly what she did. 

Her eyes had been open, they said, and apparently she could see 
what she was doing, for she avoided objects that lay in her way. She 
had turned toward them when tlrey addressed her, and indeed 
spoken in reply. Her gaze seemed inattentive to die immediate 
surroundings, but not troubled or unnatural. She seemed not so 
much sleeping as incompletely conscious. They had told her she 
was responsive to persuasion. After being led back to bed she had 
slept on through the night. Next morning she was rmable to 
remember anything about it at all. 

Would she be upset, she was asked, if such an episode should 
during one of her blackouts ? Eve seemed to give this possi- 
bility little thought, but said she found nothing pardcularly alarm- 
ing in what she remembered being told about her sleepwalking 
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long ago. No attempt was made to hurry the patient toward any 
concept of serious personality dissociation. What she remembered 
of her somnambulism was utilized in discussions of the varying 
degrees of consciousness in commonplace situations, such as con- 
cussion. She accepted without undue apparent apprehension our 
statement that during her blackout in the office, just before coming 
to the hospital, more than an hour had elapsed. With what seemed 
to be well-controlled surprise she listened as we told her she had 
spoken and had opened her eyes soon after losing consciousness, 
that her manner and voice had changed considerably and that she 
had seemed remarkably free from worry about her problems. She 
was encouraged to think of the lapse as having some points of 
resemblance to the sleepwalking of her childhood. Our e.xperience 
with several patients who had carried on activities during brief 
periods of amnesia was then discussed. 

Characteristically laconic. Eve White seemed to react with mixed 
feelings. To be faced with evidence that during periods of un- 
consciousness she had behaved in ways unknown to herself was 
disquieting. On the other hand there was an advantage in the 
patient’s having now some explanation for tire disturbing events 
which heretofore had seemed an impossible paradox. Could she, 
for instance, actually have gone downtown to the stores and heed- 
lessly bought all those lavish clothes while in such a state ? It was 
as if with one hand she seemed to grasp for relief in such an ex- 
planation, while with the other she pushed it away as fantastic, and 
in some new way bizarrely terrifying. Her pupils had dilated, 
giving her intent eyes a darker hue. “Really, Doctor,” she said in a 
low, serious tone, “there wasn’t one of those dresses in which I 
could have felt . . . well . . . like a decent woman.” 

During the following days the performance of acts without 
apparent volition was discussed. Encouraging examples of re- 
covery from serious cases of amnesia and automatism were cited. 
Gradually emphasis was shifted to the striking differences in 
manner, appearance and behavior of those manifestations often 
referred^ to as alternating consciousness or dual personality. 

We did not, at this point, use those expressions, feeling that they 
were more likely to distort the patient’s ideas than to clarify them- 
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likely, even, to provide her with a scapegoat. If the situation we 
coiJronted was indeed the result of dissociation, then it seemed 
logical to believe that help might lie in the direction of bring- 
ing together the unalike elements. 

Though Eve White came to accept the fact that behavior incom- 
prehensible to her had taken place during periods of amnesia, she 
seemed instinctively to evade some aspects of realization. If real 
progress were to be made, might it not be necessary for her even- 
tually to regard whatever occurred during blackouts as of her own 
doing, whether or not she might, in the ordinary sense, be held 
responsible.^ 

During this period we also had a number of interviews with Eve 
Black, hypnotizing Eve White to obtain the other’s presence. With- 
out reluctance this debonair girl now agreed to help in the attempt 
to acquaint the other with herself. She had, as we have said, claimed 
to be responsible for the objectively unreal voice that Eve White 
had fcarfclly reported. Perhaps, through this hallucinatory form of 
communication, this Eve might manifest herself to the other con- 
vincingly. Good-naturedly she agreed to try. Some moments after 
Eve White had been summoned. Eve Black was addressed by name 
and requested to speak directly to her alternate. 

The response was immediate and impressive. Eve White's fa- 
miliar face went suddenly blank. The deeply ingrained control 
shattered like an eggshell. The habitually guarded eyes shone 
luminous. Absence of all expression was followed by naked aston- 
ishment Catching her breath with a scarcely audible sigh she 
slowly whispered, “It just can’t be.” 

The patient was profoundly shaken and disturbed. Her doctor 
remained with her the rest of the afternoon, reassuring her and 
helping her adjust her feelings to a realization that she found 
weirdly terrifying. 


CHAPTER 3 

E ve White remained in the hospital for approrimatcl^-o 
weeks. She received no specific treatment other thsif 
psychotherapy we have described. She seemed to gam stcadt. 
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strcngtli and confidence and to make general improvement. After 
a brief period of consternation on hearing the alternate announce 
herself, she seemed to benefit from having an explanation, how- 
ever strange, for the voice which she had heard previously, and 
found in it relief from the fear that psychosis was impending. She 
never again heard Eve Black’s voice or in any otlicr way came in 
contact witli her directly. 


During long interviews each d.ay we were gathering furtlicr de- 
tail about Eve White’s career. As time passed slic became increas- 
ingly articulate, and it seemed helpful to her to express herself. 
Despite this, one felt that she was in some important respects a 
person for whom real intimacy w.as peculiarly diflicult. 

During tliis period we were .able to interview Eve White’s parents 
several times. When Ralph White had first attempted to describe 
their daughter s condition to them they had come promptly to the 
hospital, at first skeptical and a little distrustful of the doctor. But 
after they had visited her and, later, interviewed Eve Black, their 
point of view changed. Through tliem, tlirough Eve White’s 
sisters, her cousin Flo and other members of the family, we were 
able to obtain valuable historical detail of the patient’s life. At that 
time, as was to become our practice generally, we made extensive 
^^P^^foraings of all that the parents could tell us. 

_ e had both been surprised and doubting when in an early 
interview Eve Black told us she had enjoyed an independent life 
ever since Eve White’s childhood. We had felt that she was prob- 
frtil ^ P'Od'Jct of the patient’s recent emotional stresses, but she 
liori episodes twenty or more years ago in which she 

usually to cng.agc in acts of mischief or 
h/r ^ ungrammatical speech, so unlike 

^ s^^e had never botliercd to pay attention 

while Eve White was in school. 

cronr?? PrOVcd 

fhnH wn*"” awareness or her memory, 

“^possible through her to check directly on Eve Black^ 

menrc*cJif> ^ confirm reports of certain punish- 

described to‘m'5 Eve^SacL unknown to her but 
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Several of these stories were substantiated through the parents. 
Eve White s parents impressed us as sober, conservative citizens of 
a small rural community. Throughout their daughter’s long 
struggle to regain her health, they were faithfully cooperative and 
always loyal to her, even in situations which they must have found 
totally bewildering. 

The parents both dearly recalled that once they had had to 


mile away. On her return Eve had received a hearty whipping 
despite her desperate and pcrsistcni denials of wrongdoing and 
disobedience. 

Almost as surprising as disobedience and lying in such a good 
child was the danng with which she had wandered home through 
the darkening woods. Eve was timid and had for some tunc shown 
abnormal fear about going near the ditch under the bridge where 
the man had been found dead. This evening she had been seen to 
loiter there boldly. 

Eve Black had previously described this incident to us in some 
detail, expressing amusement about having been able to withdraw 
and leave the otlicr Eve to appreciate the sensations of the whip- 
ping. Though Eve Black, when “m,” preserved indirect aivarencss 
of the outer world through Eve White’s thoughts and perceptions, 
she insisted that she was then totally immune from any physical 
pain or other sensations experienced by the latter. The adult Eve 
White recalled this punishment and several others which she had 
had no way of understanding and which had sometimes deeply 
confused her m her relations with her parents. Even after being 
told in detail what had occurred, she was never able to gain 
memory of the experiences of Eve Black for which she was 
punished, though extensive efforts were made, both with hypnosis 
and without, to bring this material to awareness. 

There were other incidents related by Eve Black which jhe^ 
parents confirmed. For example, she admitted to having^/ 
annoyance with her twin sisters, which she once cxprci^ bj bi ^ 

their toes hard enough to cause wild yelling. Thou '•'.r 
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recalled no unkindness on her part toward her younger sisters, she 
had been punished several times for cruelty to tlicm during tlicir 
infancy. 

When our patient was five or six years old, her cousin and close 
companion, Flo, was given for Christmas a doll which seemed 
to Eve inexpressibly lovely. As an adult she recalled in detail her 
longing for it, and a peculiar sense of emptiness or of rejection in 
finding not herself but Flo blessed with its possession. 

When her reserve had been lessened under hypnosis, Eve White 
sometimes spoke at length about this early experience. Once or 
twice her eyes brimmed with tears. Revival of the old longing for 
this doll was a clue that could open and expose her present devotion 
to her actual child, an emotion she usually found it difficult to 
express freely. 

When the doll belonging to Flo was found smashed to bits, 
evidence pointed to Eve as the culprit. Though she denied guilt, 
she was punished. The adult Eve Wlutc denied any recollection of 
breaking Flo’s doll. 

About this she wrote to us later as follows; 

Why I made such a scene in your office over the china doll Flo 
had as a child is beyond me. I hope that outburst will be forgiven. 
You wanted me to bring back all I could remember of it. As well as 
I recall it was a china doll with golden hair and blue eyes. It was 
lovely. 

Perhaps 1 envied her having it. When I look back I enjoyed just 
looking at it as she held it in her arms and rocked it as one does a 
baby. When it was broken it hurt me as much as it did Flo. To die 
best of my knowledge mother punished me because for some reason 
she thought I had broken it. I’m certain I didn’t. That’s all I can 
remember of it. 1 liopc it is what you wanted to know. 

Sincerely yours, 

Eve White 

« this letter was mailed Eve Black, during a brief period 

out, found it. On another sheet of paper she typed a comment of 
her own which she sent with the otlicr: 
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Hi Doc, 

Our brain child has a way with them big words, huh? You know, 
of course, I broke the china do!I. I’d do it again. They thought FJo 
was so much. You should have seen her flaunting her pretty doll in 
my face. Sure I broke it and if/had gotten the tanning for it, which 
I didn't, I’d still be glad I broke it. I can’t type so fancy and all hke 
Es’e White, but, hunt and peck and what luve you, I can type too. 
If I said I was grateful for the patience you shown with me you’d 
sure as fire faint, so I ivon'i say it. You know you’re cute, remind 
me to tell >ou. Guess I'd better sign this thing one way or another, 
heck, I’ll do It like madamc. 

Sincerely jours, 

Eve Black 


During the intcrviesv referred to above, and apparently sug- 
gested by the discussion of the doll, Eve White mentioned a blue 
china cup She remembered playing with it in the company of her 
cousin Flo, when she was about five years old. The incident seemed 
to hold some sharp flavor of the past for she kept coming back to 
it. An unaccustomed animation came into her voice as she tried 
to find some association that would bring recollection of surround- 
ing events. Despite continued attempts nothing further emerged. 
Eve Black denied any memory of the cup. 

Asttctalkcdv ■ - ” 
likely that the t ’ ' 

been much less 

ccncc, the contrast le*ss consistent and spectacular, the disturbances 
brief and rare. They ceased entirely after Eve White’s marriage 
and did not recur until after the misarriage svhich has been men- 
tioned before. 


Betoiie our patient left the hospal Ere Bhek hd emerged 
Spontaneously on several occasions. A young man, admitted about 
a week previously to recuperate from a relatively mild alcohols 
episode, had, during his first hours of discomfort and 
found in Eve White a soothmg, uncritical and maternal 
whom to turn. Recovered from his illness and dejection, 

/ 
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this man sat alone with an open book in a small recreation room. 
Glancing up, he saw what at first he took to be a familiar figure. 
Eve Black had playfully tiptoed into tlie room. Now like a child 
who has succeeded in startling an adult by saying “boo,” she broke 
into soft warm laughter. In flagrant contrast witli the frail, retiring 
Eve White he thought he saw before him, this woman pulsated 
with energy. Catching and holding his glance witli bold bright 
eyes, she took a few buoyant steps forward and casually sat on the 
arm of his chair. 

“How you doing, boy ?” she asked. 

Then like an energetic kitten she was up, swinging with a strong 
supple step to the phonograph across die room and putting on a 
record. Turning toward her companion she stood for a few seconds, 
her shoulders and hips responding just perceptibly and perfectly to 
the rhythm. Her whole face lit widi a fresh inviting smile. 

“Come on, boy . . . dance wiUi me,” she urged softly. 

A minute or two later the floor nurse came in. Having known 
only Eve White, she was astonished and delighted to find this quiet 
and troubled patient dirowing herself with such spirit into the 
dance. After brief observation she decided, however, that it was 
time for Mrs. White to return to her room. 

Nothing unseemly had occurred, the nurse reflected, but she felt 
a sense of uneasiness at the incredible change in Mrs. White. For 
Mrs. White — of all people! — had in some inexpressible way 
seemed stimulating and provocative. 

Later, Mr. Smathers, the male patient, talked at some length 
wiA an intern on the psychiatric section about his personal re- 
actions. Looking back, he didn’t know how to describe tlie peculiar 
feeling he’d had. Well as he knew Mrs. White, he found himself 
thinking someone must be impersonating her. But instead of an 
impersonation this just wasn’t like her at all! It seemed for a 
moinent that he was about to lose his grip on himself. For, abruptly, 
the idea got hold of him that he was with somebody else . . . some- 
body else altogether! 

It was sumtner and a number of medical students were working 
as attendants in the hospital. One of these took up duties on the 
psychiatric section a few days before Eve White was dismissed. His 
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hours began after supper when medical duties were few. He was 
thoughtful and sympathetic and liked to talk to the patients and 
help make the evening pleasant for them. 

Though he svas uninformed about Eve White’s history, his atten- 
tion was at once drawn to her, this dclic.itciy attractive young 
woman in whom he felt an inarticulate need for friendliness. Eacli 
evening he spent some rime talking quietly with her. He found 
that she was familiar with some poems and music that held a 
personal significance for him; soon he began to feel he knew the 
essential qualities of her character. 

Walking along the corridor late one night he scarcely noted that 
Eve White's light was on and the door ajar. She often read at this 
hour. A low, surreptitious whistle caught his attention. She was 
standing jusf inside the dooewsy. The rich sJoiv voice that asked 
him for a cigarette made him suddenly tingle with surprise. 
Though Eve White had never smoked, it was not remarkable that 
she might decide to do so. She invited him to come in and talk 
for a moment. 

Soon afterward he was at the telephone calling the resident 
physician. He could nor precisely state what had happened, hfrs. 
White had neither said nor done anything in the least irrational. 
He had never seen her so happy or so energetic. But something 
extraordinary had come about. Of that he was sure. His scalp 
seemed to pnekh with the strangeness of what he had encountered, 
as he tried to frame for tlie resident liis report on the profound 
impression of difference that had come over him. 


What dancers would be in store for our patient when she left 
the hospital.? There seemed little reason to believe that Eve Black 
would not continue to emerge from time to time. It seemed evident 
that she was not a genuinely evil or vicious mamfestation. But it 
had become plain that she could not be relied upon to fulfill a 
promise and that, when it suited her, she would he in the reckless 
spirit of a child ' ' •'••"’ike it so. 

Though her ■ ' ' and 

promise, she — . • • 

any of the adventures she took such ;oy in starting, io d 
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conspicuously, to speak and move provocatively were ways to 
attract attention and promote the atmosphere of frolic and commo- 
tion that Eve Black inevitably sought. As the study of her reactions 
continued through subsequent months, our conviction grew that, 
despite all her vitality and sensuous challenge, this manifestation 
was limited by a deep and specific frigidity. 

We had no assurance, however, that Eve Black would not involve 
herself and Eve White in minor indiscretions and misdemeanors. 
Our hope now was to learn better how Eve Black might be molli- 
fied and indirectly persuaded toward cooperation, through the 
responses of Eve White. 


As the patient left the hospital with her husband, happy at the 
prospect of seeing Bonnie again, it seemed as if some ground had 
been gained. Ralph could now more wholeheartedly help her. 
Believing, in a limited but really meaningful sense, that it was not 
she who had reviled him in Columbia, that she had not simply 
hed to him about the clothes in the closet, he was now able to 
modify the blame he had heaped on her in the past. 

When he had first met Eve Black two weeks earlier in our office, 
^xxri. her for a while with spellbound eyes he had said: 

hy, that s exactly die way she looked — • the way she was — when 
she threw those dishes at my head. That’s who it was!” 

n our first encounter with Eve Black we had asked ourselves 
at once how such a manifestation could have gone unrecognized, 
even or a minute, by die husband or parents. Eve Black had occa- 
sionally come out in their presence, but diey had not really dis- 
covcre er until she agreed to reveal herself to them in the 
p ysicians presence. Now it was evident that these people had 
been forced, for want of any odier explanation, to think of those 
r-^rJ moments in Eve White’s career as fits of temper, 

I ^ ° ^ habitually docile, considerate woman. 

nLcl"iv “’"d no trace of the multiple- 

tint vai/ \ be likely to suspect such a situation as 

that voluntarily revealed to us by the patient.? 


tal^imnrT^^ months after the patient’s release from the hospi- 
tal, improvement continued. Eve White returned from time to time 
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was characteristic of this considerate woman to be grateful even for 
small things. She cherished every little item on which hope might 
be founded. 

Now that Eve White knew about the other manifestation it was 
no longer necessary to induce hypnosis in order to summon Eve 
Black. This was done with the patient’s acquiescence each time she 
came for an interview. Eve Black, too, was on tire whole encourag- 
ing in her reports. Mr. and Mrs. White were getting along a little 
better, she thought, tliough not as well as Eve White tried to tell 
herself. She herself wouldn’t put up for five minutes witli Ralph 
or with any of his ways. She had not meant for the other Eve to 
find tire few simple things she’d bought for herself. She insisted 
she had a right to a little life of her own. She admitted tlrat the 
money she took did not belong to her; but, witlr a shrug, casually 
maintained that she had to get along somehow. When asked if she 
would like to earn money drat would be unquestionably her own, 
she replied in an amused playful tone: 

Now, Doc — you’re always bringing up something like that. 
Sometimes you talk the way she thinks. Why would I want to fret 
at some piddling job? That ain’t living.” 

About die soldier with whom Eve White had been confronted, 
Eve Black at first calmly professed ignorance. On being accused 
ot lying she was petulant, then with a warm smile said, “You 
can t believe ]ust anything she tells you, Doc. She may try to act 

1 'e a tancy little saint but she’s human in her way, like the rest 
of us. 


Finding that this explanation made no impression, she shifted 
ler position in the chair. Crossing her legs, she gave her head a 
little toss and began to laugh sofdy. 

^ slept, I bet, if she hadn’t 

Iipfn that. Of course, I know drat fellow. Met him once 

Columbia. Just a crazy kid. Seemed to like my 
I ^ danced. When I ran into him the other day 

^ night. Then he got a little 

two of us - and right then. He 

oursi wn Irir* nesse, she confided with blended naivete and 
quasi worldliness. “I wasn’t born yesterday, Doc.” 
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The young man had continued to urge her, increasing the 
vehemence of his persuasion as she tauntingly evaded him. She 
might have had to make a little disturbance to settle the affair, she 
admitted, with a kind of childish pride in the interest she had 
aroused; “I tvas just getting ready to tell him off, even if it took 
some shouting and might attract a crowd." 

Then another and simple solution occurred to Eve Black. Let 
Eve White do it! It would save a lot of bother and unpleasanmcss. 
Besides, there was something extremely amusing in the prospect 
of her prissy associate’s having to handle the situation. Sometimes, 
not always, she could fade away like this by choice and leave the 
other to face her problem. This time it had worked precisely. Her 
lively eyes shone with fresh delight as she boasted innocently of 
her achievement. 

The relatively tranquil period subsequent to Eve White’s 
hospitaliEation did not last. Soon, like a poorly rooted plant, the 
basic relationship between Mr. and Mrs. White seemed to wither 
steadily. They could offer each other only the lifeless shadow of 
companionship. As Ralph's frustration and discouragement in- 
creased, and he began to spend more time seeking diversion away 
from home, Eve became more remote. Her determination to 
preserve the marriage, however, did not alter. 

•V/ — T,. .£r , -pi-.i- 

c • . • . . 

White to taunt and deride him. During interviews the doctor found 
her more openly determined to have her own way at any cost. 
Several times she took over and absented herself from the house 
when Bonnie had counted on her mother s being at home. The 
little girl had been carefully instructed to go next door and stay 
with the neighbors if she found herself alone. Usually no difficulty 
arose on this score, but neither parent found it possible to explain 
satisfactorily to the neighbors why they could not give regular 
nouce of when Bonnie was to come. Nor could they make Bonnie 
Understand why her mother svould sometimes disappear after 
promising to read to her or cut out paper dolls. The child was 
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told, of course, that her mother had spells of sickness, that she 
would get better, and everything would be all right. But why 
certain thiiigs happened that frightened and bewildered the little 
girl — who could explain this ? 

Several months earlier, while the presence of Eve Black was 
still unsuspected, Ralph had brought his wife to the physician, 
insisting that the night before she had threatened to kill Bonnie. 
She had, he explained, actually put the cord of a Venetian blind 
around the child’s throat and had seemed to be trying to strangle 
her. He had stopped her and in the ensuing quarrel had struck her 
lighdy. Eve White, though distressed and bitterly hurt, had firmly 
denied his accusation. 

It seemed preposterous to consider that Ralph would arrantly 
fabricate such an accusation. To the doctor it seemed perhaps even 
more difficult to conceive that this woman was lying or that she 
would ever under any circumstance harm her child. But he could 
not believe that Eve White was psychotic, or tiiat she had been so. 
Could the husband, in all the stress under which he labored, have 
honestly misjudged his perception ? There seemed to be no satis- 
factory answer. 

Sometime after Eve Black had revealed herself, she was ques- 
tioned about this episode. At first she denied it, insisting that Ralph 
was a liar. Some days later, however, her volatile mood had 
changed and she told a different story: 

“Sure, Doc. I was just trying to tone down the little varmint. 
She got to bawling and fretting. And I hadn’t been out in a long 
time. I was working out some plans, and if the kid wasn’t quiet 
it might mess me up.” 

Unabashed by the admission, she said casually that she would 
not have actually harmed the child. Because of the absence of 
serious malice in this scamplike entity, we were prepared to believe 
her, that she had meant to threaten dramatically and punish a 

With this incident in the background, both Mr. and Mrs. White 
were especially apprehensive about any intrusion on the part of 
Eve Black into the life of their daughter. Once when Bonnie had 
been left alone the neighbors were not at home. Frightened by 
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the approach of darkness, she had run wildly back toward the 
empty house. Tripping, she had &Ilen and skinned a knee. Ten 
minutes later Ralph came in from work. How long had this little 
girl been crying in her helplessness? How seriously was she in- 
jured ^ It was only a supcrhdal abrasion but Ralph, in growing 


he had on himself and was swept willy-nilly into a tide-run of 
honest wrath. 

Large and small troubles continued to accumulate. After no 
word had come from the Whites for a longer period than usual, 
a short note was received by the doctor. It was signed with the 
iniuals E. B. In a careless scrawl was written: 


1 think I ought to let you know. E W. is quite sick. She tried to 
kill herself this morning. 1 'vas able to stop her. Ralph don’t know 
about it She’s promised herself that nobody must ever know. I 
know you should I'm not sure she won’t try it again. 


A telephone call was made. E« White agreed to come for m- 
othcr InLicw wtthout delay. She dcraed all 
note but admitted that she had 

had thought of suicide. Because of Bonnie and because of her 
religious convictions, she felt that she "'“.“’‘J 'ft J 
step. Then w,th st 

So she had decided to give up her ehtld, forever tf necessary, m 
order to protect her. ^ , .. l White’s 

It was arranged for Bonnie lo go - where she herself had 
mother and fatLr, m the distant ™al h™' Sfel 

beenborn. Ralph was goiugtoaa^nano^ 

non of starting over in his huu"^ Sm ng^ ^ ^ 

increased by these moves. Eve strongly , , dau . 

job and provide for the major needs of herself and M 
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After the interview with Eve White, the other Eve was sum- 
moned. She first expressed pleasure in the plans for separation. 
“Maybe the poor old gal will get some sense in her yet,” she said 
with an easy half-interested smile. No, she had not exaggerated 
what she wrote about in her note. She had been aware of her alter- 
nate’s thoughts as they progressed to the awful resolution. 

“She must have been half dazed, I guess,” this Eve said, now a 
little more intent than usual. “She started into the bathroom and 
was so worked up she could hardly find her way. I could tell she 
was going after the razor and was going to cut her wrist. She was 
going to kill herSelf. I knew nobody’d be back for an hour or two 
to do anything about it. She’d be dead by then.” Pausing now, she 
added wistfully, “And that would have meant I’d be dead too.” 

During the struggle to “get out,” Eve Black said, it had seemed 
for a while that she might fail. “Something awful was on her mind, 
sornething I never was up against before.” Shaking and unco- 
ordinated but with unswerving resolution. Eve White had banged 
open the medicine chest. 

“She’d already grabbed the razor when I finally got out,” Eve 
Black said. “I think she meant business, Doc.” 

That Eve White had not remembered this incident might be 
explained by something Eve Black had told us during an earlier 
interview. Then she had said that Eve White’s memory was some- 
times erased during short periods when she was still in control 
but struggling against her alternate in an unusually difficult, and 
for the tiine being indeterminate, contest for consciousness, 
u ^ week later, the household having been dis- 

banded, Eve White moved to our city and began work with a large 
corporation located only about fifteen miles from our offices. Be- 

md her lay considerable experience in typing and bookkeeping, 

j operated a small telephone 

switc board. She found a room in a modest boardinghouse which 
sue planned to share with another girl. 

Was this merely progress from the frying pan into the fire.? In 
her present condition would she be able to hold a job? For weeks 
steadily losing initiative and vitality. Was it 
possi e that Eve Black, freed from the restraining influence of 




■y,, Tin: rifin:r r.tcrs of i:n 

.JH,!. rm her in flu- ul In r v/c 

f!,r n few tnmneni*. c* if 'M-mm: hrr '? Not in 

h:ui never henra live Whne '.i;. ,t lr.<t 

,,arc:ntn. bv.t InunMy an.! in the irnct '-sMtii of , m ;; ; _ _ j 
fourul herself nbic to -•ny in n low ‘Ctmv. voirt. i - i f ^ ^ _ 
mean one rmiit! '.ay thrreV. a lot ahom !u;r liiaf oxrn 
really . , , rinlu atiractive. She iloc-; jerm so ycamj:. •. 

The Rorschach test, in winch the patient 
Mantiarilizctl ink blots, as well as .j,’ f|,-5t w.is 

nothin)’ important about either Rve hifc or I'A'r . 
not already knov.n. It is. however, mterertmp »» c!inie>tl 

Rorschach record of Mis'- Hlaek was 
psycholoj’isi as "bv far bealtlncr than t!>r one 
the Wcchslcr-Rcllevuc intelligence scale Mrs. Inf*- s '• -f' ^ch, 
csiim.atccl as six points hipjicr th.an that of her altcrn.at 
however, the psycholop, isl reported t 


There is evidence that the native intellectual endowment is 
within the bright norma! group, ... In Mrs. Wltite s c.ase ^ 
and tenseness interfere, in Miss Black's stipcrficiality ant 
indifference as to achievement arc rcsjtonsihlc for tltc loner sc 

These icchnic.al tests did not bring us any undcrst.nnding |^j. « 
•why tile manifestation called Eve Black had ^yi.oc’s 

they help explain how Eve Black liad access to Eve , 

thoughts and memory while Eve White remained unconscio 
tlie other’s entire experience. . 

With deepening emotional relations between tlic 
physician and with repetition, the process of summoning the a 
pcrson.ality had progressively become simpler. Relatively e.ar ) 
the course of treatment an cEort hail been made to ^jc 

sort of blending by calling out both personalities at once. 
attempts had caused headaches and emotional distress, an 

abandoned. _ . mark- 

During the many months of observation each Eye, with re 
able consistency, played her own role. No mingling or blcn 
of their characteristic traits was even momentarily observe 
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ingenious lies she misled the doctor to believe that she was co- 
operating when her behavior was particularly detrimental to Eve 
White's progress. 

One valuable means of influendng her, which had been partially 
Used before, remained. As has been said, sometimes the adventur- 
ous Eve could “get out” and sometimes not. Since Eve White had 
learned of the other’s existence, it had become plain to us that her 
willingness to step aside and, so to speak, to release the imp played 
an important part in her alternate’s ability to appear. The therapist 
now used this fact again for bargaining with Eve Black for better 
cooperation. When she avoided serious interruptions of Eve 
White’s work and refrained from pranks that caused difficulties, 
she was rewarded with more time “out.” 

Despite occasional brief eruptions of her alternate during the 
hours of work, Eve White held her first job for approximately 
two months. Perhaps Eve Black was influenced more than she 
admitted by recognition of the fact that her sober partner must 
maintain a source of livelihood if she herself were to subsist. 
Usually the flamboyant one restricted her longer excursions into 
the outside world to week-ends or to evenings. A couple of weeks 
after Eve White began her first job, however. Eve Black decided 
to visit her office. “I just thought I’d like to sec for myself what it 
was like there,” she explained to the doctor later with a tranquil 
smile. Lacking Eve White's skill with the typewriter she soon made 
a series of rnistakes; then, vexed or bored, she awkwardly spelled 

ou, , . : ■ . . T 


offering ■ . . • ... 

leaving - ^ ■ ' . - ■ . • 

After that she slipped "out” enen’ note and then in the other. 
Having no incentive for work, she seldom interrupted her colleague 
very long. But even when present for only a few minutes, she some- 
times created strange impressions, coming out spont^cousiy wur 
some wisecrack that was in astonisfung contrast with ei-er}onci 


concept of the sober Mrs. White. uu, 

More rarely, estimating that she teouU be able to hoU tl^e sagt 
for 3 considerable period of lim^ she 
seek a more congenial cniironmcnL wn* * 
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fact, differences between the two manifestations became more 
impressive as the months passed. 

Eve White, according to her employers, was able and industrious 
at her job; serious, and unfailingly courteous, she made an ex- 
cellent impression. During her interviews with the doctor she tried 
to veil her fear and the sorrow that she endured in the separation 
from her beloved daughter. 

The routine of her days was seldom varied. During working 
hours she kept her mind on the job. She often smiled at jokes that 
circulated from desk to desk, but never seemed to join in the banter 
of the others. After work, she spent much of the time in her room. 
Skillful at needlework, she made all of Bonnie’s clothes and many 
of her own. Each day she wrote a letter to Bonnie. 

She sometimes took a walk in the little park near the boarding- 
house, alone or with one of tlie otlter girls. At night she often read 
until bedtime or occasionally played cards with the group down- 
stairs. She attended church regularly, taking an inconspicuous part 
in its activities. Over this year of close observation Eve White 
showed no important change. Her new environment, freedom 
from the routines of housekeeping, the diversions of a city much 
larger than she had previously lived in seemed to alter her habits 
and attitudes very little if at all. The little pleasures that came her 
way she accepted quietly. Evidence of enthusiasm or vigorous 
initiative was never displayed, though her industry bespoke a 
deeply felt purpose in providing for her child. 

Eve Black, meanwhile, showed little or no real compassion for 
this mother’s grief in the separation from her child. In talking to 
us about all matters past and present her emotions were utterly 
free. She bore the other no ill will. Amusement, saucy vexation, 
eager anticipation, a fresh, childlike delight in trivialities, fleeting 
anger, naive vanity, all flashed in her volatile face. 

Efforts to interest Eve Black in helping Eve White with her 
problems were continually frustrated by the playful Eve’s whims. 
She owned to no attachments, accepted no responsibilities. The 
doctor occasionally was able to enlist her support in some novel 
remedial aim directed toward Eve White. Sometimes attaining in 
her even an attitude of neutrality was of great value. Often by 
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ingenious lies she misled the doctor to believe that she was co- 
operating when her behavior was particularly detrimental to Eve 
White’s progress. 

One valuable means of influencing her, which had been partially 
used before, remained. As has been said, sometimes the adventur- 
ous Eve could “get out” and sometimes not. Since Eve White had 
learned of the other’s existence, it had become plain to us that her 
wilhngness to step aside and, so to speak, to release the imp played 
an important part in her alternate’s ability to appear. The therapist 
now used this fact agam for bargaining with Eve Black for better 
cooperation. When she avoided serious interruptions of Eve 
White’s work and refrained from pranks that caused difficulties, 
she was rewarded with more time “out.” 

Despite occasional brief eruptions of her alternate during the 
hours of work, Eve White held her first job for approximately 
two months. Perhaps Eve Black was influenced more than she 
admitted by recognition of the fact that her sober partner must 
maintain a source of livelihood if she herself were to subsist. 
Usually the flamboyant one restricted her longer excursions into 
the outside world to week-ends or to evenings, A couple of weeks 
after Eve White began her first job, however, Eve Black decided 
to visit her office. “I just thought I’d like to sec for myself what it 
was like there,” she explained to the doctor later with a tranquil 
smile. Lacking Eve White’s skill with the typewriter she soon made 
a series of mistakes; then, vexed or bored, she awkwardly spelled 
out the words of a risque joke. Amused at the incongruity of this 
offering in a serious busmess report, she tried her hand at filing, 
leaving a good deal of confusion for the other Eve to deal with. 

After that she slipped “out” cii’ery now and then in the office. 
Having no incentive for work, she seldom interrupted her colleague 
very long. But even when present for only a few minutes, she some- 
times created strange impressions, coming out spontaneously with 
some wisecrack that was in astonishing contrast with everyone’s 
concept of the sober Mrs. White. 

More rarely, estimating that she would be able to hold the stage 
for a considerable period of tim^ she w’ould leave the office to 
seek a more congenial environment. When this occurred she 
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sometimes of?cred the excuse of liendachc, but by no means always. 
Once Mrs. White was observed to disappear from her post without 
giving notice. A few hours later the office manager vvas passing by 
a moving-picture theater. A jovial shout hailed him by name. 
Though he knew Mrs. White only casually, this bold, vigorous girl, 
strolling out of the theater lobby, somehow brought her to liis 
mind. 

“Glad to sec you out getting a little fresh air, boy — might do 
you good,” die astonishing apparition called to him loudly. Her 
eyes flashed straight into his face for a moment and she gave him 
a warm smile. Then she turned and was lost in die crowd. The 
manager wondered if he had lost his senses. 

On several subsequent occasions Mrs, White was left with the 
uncomfortable task of accounting for a peremptory departure. 
Except for these peculiar episodes, she was so consistent and con- 
scientious that Eve Black’s occasional pranks were tolerated by her 
various employers for a long time before their cumulative effect 
caused her to lose the jobs. Sometimes Mrs. White herself resigned, 
after learning by inference of some humiliating exploit of her alter- 
nate. It was occasionally necessary for the physician to intercede 
for her in regard to these difficulties. 

During this period of approximately a year she moved several 
times, finding it less difficult to seek a new boardinghouse or a new 
roommate than to attempt excuses or explanations. In a rapidly 
growing metropolitan area inhabited by almost a quarter of a mil- 
lion people. Eve White found it possible to obtain new jobs and 
to make fresh starts in neighborhoods far from the scenes she had 
fled. But again and again she was forced to start over somewhere 
else at a minimum salary. Surely tltis career could not continue 
indefinitely. 

^ Eve White found herself severely handicapped in establishing 
simple friendships or in participating in little plans for diversion 
tliat other girls at the boardinghouse suggested. Even when Eve 
Black was relatively cooperative and undramatic, her brash voice 
and impish exuberance seemed like such a formidable eccentricity 
that Mrs. White’s acquaintances often withdrew in bewilderment. 

Thus limited, Eve White dearly cherished what companionship 
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she found available. Having recently moved to a new boarding- 
house, she often sat on the porch for a while after supper with her 
landlady and a few older couples. In this little group were an 
elderly, retired English teacher and his wife who showed her many 
pleasant little attentions, both seeming aware of the unexpressed 
sadness in this quiet timid girl. 

The former teacher noticed that Eve White occasionally sat 
reading an anthology of poetrj on Sunday afternoons. Sub- 
sequently finding himself on the porch with her, he mentioned the 
book and spoke of his own interest in it. She was at once responsive, 
and spoke a little to him, in her guarded manner, about the poems 
she liked best. At her timid request he finally read aloud to her 
from her favorite volume on several Sunday afternoons. 

She had expressed to the doctor her pleasure in finding these 
two older people and particularly her gratitude and respect for this 
gentleman who took pains to bring something like understanding 
into her semi-isolation When she spoke with regret of a change in 
his attitude, she as well as the therapist had little difficulty in sur- 
mising what must have happened. 

Some weeks after denying any knowledge of what might have 
affected the former teacher’s attitude toward Eve White, Eve Black 
with twinkling eyes told (his story. 

Having “got out" one evening just before supper she lost no time 
in getting her own clothes from the closet and wriggling into them. 
Before the mirror she archly lined her eyebrows and put mascara 
on her lashes. With her own vivid lipstick she made over her 
mouth. She then decided to take a stroll. Tripping through the 
front door, she paused at the cordial greeting offered her by the 
elderly gentleman who rose from his chair. Though she knew 
about him, she had not, as she put it, been sufficiently interested 
in his conversations with Eve White to pay mucli attention to him. 
Now her childlike vanity was arrested by the attention he plainly 
offered. Surprise and pleasure grew in his eyes. He assumed at once 
that his melancholy and demure little friend must have been 
touched by a happy miracle to be so gaily bedecked. 

“^Vhy, dear child,” he said, “you look lovely this evening.” 

Distractible as a kitten. Eve Black came over and sat on the 
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porch railing near his chair, overbalancing as she did so. “Oops!” 
she gasped, flashing a playful glance at him as she carelessly 
smoothed the dress which had flurried about her knees. 

After one or two perfunctory remarks her companion fell silent. 
Then, trying to orient himself, he caught at the memory of his 
last conversation with Eve White. They had both tried to recall 
some lines of verse which subsequently had come to him. Now, 
seeking a path to familiar territory, he said them aloud in his grave, 
well-trained voice. 

With a sweeping roll of her eyes and a soft exclamation of 
laughter, Eve Black rocked over the banister, clapping her hands 
together. “Now Pops, I do think that’s right cute.” Ready to join 
in any game, she arched her brows for a moment of concentration. 
“I know one too! Listen, Pops, I bet you goin’ to like it.” Then she 
recited: 


"They call him a lovin’ man; 

He sure ain’t got cold feet. 

He can ma/^e you warm inside. 

And your heart do the boogie beat!’ 

She swung herself off the porch railing with a brave swirl of 
rufiSes, touched her immobile companion cordially on the shoulder, 
and was away toward the street. When she reached the sidewalk, 
Eve Black turned, waved cordially, and with a smile called out, 
“Nite-tee — now 1” 

Perhaps the reader will grant that we were justified in fearing 
what might happen to such a creature as Eve Black during her 
nocturnal adventures about the city. We could conceive of no 
way to control her directly except by sending Eve White to the 
State Hospital. As weeks passed and we saw that tire venture- 
some Eve repeatedly extricated herself from crisis after crisis, 
we began to feel that beneath her naive recklessness there 
must exist a real shrewdness, perhaps some reflex pattern of 
action by which she unfailingly saved herself. It became steadily 
clearer to us that she was attracted not by sin or depravity but 
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rather by llic trappings with which they arc so often garnished. 

From time to time she would call from some mght club, disturb- 
ing t!ic therapist’s sleep with childlike requests for help in a situa- 
tion that threatened to become serious. More rarely she called at 
some late Jiour on an impulse to share with Jiim a little of the 
festis ity she w as enjoying, or to sing over the telephone a bar or two 
of some song with which she was enlivening her surroundings. 

One day the physician was surprised to find that Eve Black had 
come to tlic appointment in Eve White’s place. She agreed to co- 
operate in calling forth her alternate, but maintained that before 
the interview ended she should be restored to the state in which 
she had come to tlic ofTicc. This was agreed upon and after the inter- 
view with E\e While, who also admitted that the arrangement was 
just, Eve Black was called “out” again and allowed to go her way. 

Aside from the basic question of fairness in such a complicated 
situation, there were otlicr reasons for not interfering with the 
balance of power these two had worked out between themselves. 
Should Eve Black be deprived of her period of freedom she might 
be prosoked into extremely rebellious l>cIia\ior. There was reason 
to tear Eve Black’s ill svdl and opposition, whether outwardly ex- 
pressed in damaging mischief during her freedom, or from wdihin 
in the ways that hatl once caused Eve White’s headaches and black- 
outs and contributed to fier anxiciv. 

From tins time on it was occasionally the second Eve who came 
to fill the appointment Esc White had made. In the wailing room 
she at once made herself happily at ease. Talkative and ir- 
repressible, she soon engaged es'cryone in conversation. Though 
much of her speech consisted of unoriginal slang, her own fresh 
and superficial feelings bubbled through so gaily that even these 
svords rook on an April flavor. Soon (here was no question in our 
secretary’s mind about which Esc to announce 

On one occasion Eve Black attracted particular attention in the 
waiting room. It was the eve of St. Valentine's Day and she had 
taken some pains in decking herself out appropriately. Into her 
luxuriant dark hair that now* hung free at shoulder length, she 
had woven dozens of small red roses, carefully forming a vivid 
heart shape, an elaborate and resplendent floral valentine. Her 
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eyes eager and jubilant in anticipation of the applause she was sure 
would be forthcoming, she took her chair. 

The doctor decided it would be inadvisable to call out Eve White 
and thus inflict upon her this vision of herself. Later, in comment- 
ing on how she had felt when she liad emerged at home and found 
herself in this capricious adornment, Eve White said, “Even a 
woman accustomed to playing parts on the stage wouldn’t have 
gone out on the streets looking like that.” 

Aiter a year of employment Eve White had gained ground in 
some respects. She was working efficiently in die best position she 
had yet obtained and had held it for a longer period than usual, 
despite occasional minor interruptions by Eve Black. A raise in 
salary and her careful management had enabled her to save a little 
money. Tlie headaches and blackout spells had not troubled her for 
many months. She had become a little more liopeful of eventually 
reaching some acceptable relationship with her husband. Though 
sadly missing her child, she found some comfort in her succes-sful 
efforts to provide for her. She had made a few friends in die once 
strange city. 

Meanwhile Eve Black had in general been causing less trouble. 
Being bored with all regular work, she seldom “came out” any 
more to indulge in complicating pranks while the breadwinner 
was on her job. Though in lei.sure hours she often indulged in 
boisterous amusement, her demure and conventional counterpart, 
lacking knowledge of these peccadillos, was spared humiliadon 
and distress. 

At this point Eve White’s headaches and blackouts suddenly 
returned. They grew more severe and more frequent. The odier 
Eve denied having any influence in the new development. She did 
not e.xpcriencc the headaches, but, surprisingly, seemed now to 
participate in the blackouts and could give no account of what 
occurred during them. Apparently a little uneasy about these ex- 
periences she said, ‘ I don’t know where we go, but go we do.” 

Two or three times the patient was found by her roommate lying 
unconscious on the floor. This, so far as we could learn, had not 
occurred during the previous blackouts. It became difficult for her 
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to work cflcciiyely. During interviews she became less accessible, 
while showing indications of increasing stress. The therapist began 
to fear again that a psychosis might be impending. 

Sometime after the return of the headaches and blackouts, a very 
early recollection of a painful salding was being discussed with 
Es c White. As she spoke licr eyes closed sleepily. Her words soon 
ceased , her head dropped back on the chair. After perhaps two 
minutes, her eyes opened. Blankly but calmly she stared about the 
room, looking at the furniture and the pictures as if trying 
metliotlically to orient herself. Her eyes finally met those of the 
therapist. Slowly, with immeasurable poise, she said, “Who are 
you 

From the first moment it was vividly apparent that this was 
neither E\ t White nor Eve Black. She did not need to tell us that. 
Quietly she continued her survey of the surroundings. Her calm 
face showed neither fright nor bewilderment. After a few minutes 
the doctor asked, "What is your name?" With no evidence of 
embarrassment, she replied,"! don’t know." 

For a while she said nothing more. Then she asked, "How long 
have 1 been here.'" As (he doctor told her briefly what had pre- 
ceded, she occasionally asked a pertinent question. She had the 
manner of someone who needs lime lo absorb each new item of 
cxpcncncc .She denied even the slightest knowledge of any such 
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scamp, her willful alternate. Though Jane’s eyes never flashed with 
the vivacity characteristic of Eve Black, they seemed to reflect a 
disciplined vitality, an ease, and a range of feeling and interest 
beyond the reach of Eve White. Jane’s face had its own alert and 
thoughtful expression. Unlike Eve White she could laugh, and her 
smile was fresh and losely. Just as Eve Black gave die illusory 
impression of having a more rounded figure dian Eve White, so 
Jane seemed a little taller when she stood, more lighdy erect, more 
capable of command. Her gait and movements were her own, un- 
obtrusively graceful and perfectly feminine. There was far more 
of woman and of life about this third personality than might be 
expected from the two Eves with their faults and weaknesses 
eliminated and all assets combined. 

Neither Eve knew for some Pme that a third manifestation had 
emerged. From her initial appearance, however, Jane enjoyed 
access to each of the other’s consciousness during its periods of 
prevalence. Within a week she had, so to speak, accompanied Eve 
Black to the dance halls. She had also attended Eve White at work 
and followed sympathetically this mother’s longing thoughts about 

t-.J.- .1.-, — J .L. ..11.. tn- 


hcr as it did Eve Black. And she reported with utter detachment, 
but with tolerant amusement, various rowdy wimeisms and 
lusty incidents that occurred when Eve Black was out for the 
evening 

“You know, Doctor,” she said seriously, “I’m beginning to 
believe that girl actually has a sort of talent. I haven’t had long to 
observe, but it seems to me that people m night clubs arc often 
bored and worried. Eve Black puts real excitement and hilarity into 
any little song or bit of horseplay. Soon other people forget their 
own moods and seem also to be having more fun.” 

After considerable acquaintance with Jane, the therapist decided 
to make her existence known to Eve White. Jane agreed to do what 
she could to convey to the other a sense of her friendly presence. 
It was decided that she make this effort at the moment when the 
physician was informing Eve White about her. 
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Jane was described to Eve White as a capable and intelligent 
entity, one in whom she might find a powerful and sympathetic 
ally. In an intangible brief expansion of awarenc.s.s, Eve White 
seemed to obtain some convincing realization of Jane ~ not as part 
of her own being, but as a proximate entity, unpcrceived but for tlte 
moment somehow intimate. Before the wonder and astonishment 
had faded from her pale face, Eve Black burst out suddenly and 
unbidden. 

With a vehement toss of her heaii she sprang from the chair and 
strode across the room. With her back to the physician she stood 
for a moment with a hand on each hip. Turning, she approached 
liim, wrath and indignation on iter face. 

“What in hell’s this all about she shouted. “I might’ve knotved 

you and she’d cook up somethin’ fishy You and her and all your 

fine honorable airs!’’ 

The peak of her anger passed quickly and a little of her habitual 
cajolery relurncti. “All right now, give me the straight of it,” she 
demanded. “What about this Jane business? I've got the right to 
know!” 

Though she became somewhat mollified as her questions were 
answered, it was plain that she disliked dtc new situation. Eve 
White was a well-known rival with whom she felt she could cope. 
This was a stranger wliose thought and action lay outside the scope 
of her awareness. 

During the eleven months in which ail three carried out tlieir 
separate careers, Eve Black was never able to displace Jane’s con- 
sciousness. Jane could not be called out by the dierapist nor, as a 
rule, could she emerge voluntarily when Eve Black was present. 
(On die one or two occasions when she apparently did accomplish 
the latter, Eve White may have momentarily replaced Eve Black 
to provide the means of outlet for Jane.) 

Jane soon found herself spontaneously alternating widi Eve 
White, at first without volition or forewarning. A little later she 
often found it possible to “come out” intentionally. Her knowledge 
expanded rapidly. Though unable to command the memory of 
either Eve, she was told of incidents in their past and used this 
knowledge skillfully to orient herself. Neither the present nor the 
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past experience of either Eve, hmvcvcr, impressed her as belonging 
to iicrself. 

Despite her unfailing poise, Jane often showed a naivete quite 
her own. Her reactions suggested that all experience xvas new anil 
fresh, and even the most commonplace glowed with novelty and 
charm. Her rapid acquisition of knowledge, howeser, suggested 
thatbe>ond or beneath the limits of her awareness lay considerable 
resources which bit by bit would become more available. Small 
items of direct experience, like keys to secret doors, seemed to give 
her access to additional material. 

Though at first George Washington’s name held no significance 
for her, a few sentences of information about him brought within 
her grasp a good deal more about the American Revolution and 


Much of Jane’s information seemed to emerge from resources 
not available to either Eve. Her interests, viewpoints, tastes, all 
consistently indicated a being whose experience remained apart. 
On her first appearance expectation naturally arose that in Jane 
there might be some fusion of, or even a mere compromise between, 
the two Eves. But it immediately became difficult to fit her into 
such a concept. She appeared to us with increasing clarity to be 
another entity. She cooperated with warmth, judgment and 
originality bc)ond that of the others. All her behavior was construc- 
tive and socially acceptable. In contrast with E\c White she dis- 
played ingenuity, humor and confidence. In her active cooperation 
she often wrote down comments on the situation and sent them 
to the doctor. 

A few months after her first manifestation, Jane, emerging 
on Clirisimas Day when Eve White wasat the home of her parents, 
set down these rcficclions. 

Mr First Christas \s 

I think I have missed much, not having had a childhood period. 

Connie Dahy is a very happy hide girl today and is so fortunate 
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we did not judge ourselves wise enough to make tliis decision. It is 
plain that, even if we had this wisdom, the responsibility was not 
ours. Would any physician order euthanasia for the heedlessly 
merry and amoral but nevertheless unique Eve Black ? Certainly 
none who had ever felt the inimitable identity of her capricious 
being. 

A surviving Jane, though it seemed very unlikely tliat she would 
ever return to Ralph White, would provide for Eve White’s half- 


mother. The child was, after all, born of her body. But was she 
her mother.? Those who had known Eve White would find it 
hard to accept simple affirmation as the whole truth. This whole 
truth can be belter sensed in direa feeling tlian conveyed by 
explanation. 

We did not wish to exert pressures arbitrarily and perhaps play 
a part in die extinction of valuable qualities if they could be inte- 
grated into more responsible patterns of behavior. We believed 
there was some clioice open to the psychiatrist as to which per- 
sonality he should trj’ to reinforce, but that he must work along 
with developments widun the patient rather than make full and 
final judgments. 

Wc felt that therapy had played a part in die emergence of Jane, 
but wc did not consider her merely our creation. Our influence 
seemed to have been more catalyde than causal. We could not 
predict the outcome with any great confidence, but as Jane con- 
tinued to grow in influence wc became hopeful that some reason- 
ably good adjustment might work out through the capacities she 
contributed. 

Jane, who appeared to have some grasp of diis whole matter 
not available to either of the Eves, shared our sharp reluctance 
about pardcipattng in any act that might contribute to Eve White’s 
minction. The possihihiy had occuntd to Eve White. Too re- 
strained ordinarily to speak freely about such a matter, after 
hypnosis she offered, in tones of immeasurable conviction, to 
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defy detection for an hour, perhaps for several hours. But could 
any person consciously dissimulating over a period of months avoid 
even one telltale error or imperfection? 

Others may have asked if \vc were not being taken in by what 
was no more than superficial hysterical tomfoolery. Or could not 
such a presumed disintegration into three manifestations of per- 
sonality be regarded as schizophrenic? Even if the process was akin 
to schizophrenia, it must still be noted that not one of the three 
personalities showed any symptoms suggesting the presence of that 
disorder. 

It seemed of some importance to us to learn how other obscrs’crs 
would react to what we had so long been studying. All three of the 
ladies agreed readily to appear before the Dugas Journal Club, a 
group of approximately forty physicians, psychologists, physi- 
ologists and chemists from the Medical College of Georgia, the 
University Hospital and the local Veterans Administration Psy- 
chiatric Hospital. Eve White was presented first When Eve Bla^ 
was produced an audible intake of the brcatli brought this group 
to rapt attention. Jane was presented last 

r "■ *■* ■ ’• swered ques- 
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grew. Not one of the characters could be thrown off balance by any 
ruse. From none emerged a word or gesture inconsistent with her 
separate identity. One experienced clinician who asked Jane about 
an event that had occurred almost a year previously received this 
reply, “But, Doctor, you forget that I am only seven months old!” 

Another questioned Eve Bhck about Eve White’s reactions, 
implying they must after all be her own. When this was denied 
he said, “But surely you share some of her feelings. You are, in a 
sense, wins, aren’t you?” 

With a quick snap of her ey-es, she replied emphatically, “But 
not identical twins.” 

Some weeks after Jane emerged clcctroencephalographic studies 
of the three patients^ had been conducted. An electroencepha- 
lograph, often used in the diagnosis of brain disorders, is an 
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cliology, to estimate Jane and Eve White as “socialized” personali- 
ties. They differ chiefly from each other in their responses to the 
concepts me, my spouse and sex, Eve White’s reactions suggest- 
ing a negative critical attitude, Jane’s suggesting acceptance of them 
as positive values. “Eve Black,” they report, “shows gross differ- 
ences on almost all concepts — clearly the most deviant and dis- 
ordered personality.” Her test analysis says in part: “What are 
positive values for most people — child, my spouse, my job, lovt 
and SEX — are completely rejected as bad and passive, and all of 
these except child are also weak^ love and sex are closely identi- 

fied, both as bad, iveaf^, passive things." 

Osgood and Luria tentatively infer that, of the three, Eve White 
is “most in contact with social reality and under the greatest emo- 
tional stress.” She is desenbed as “accepting the mores or values 
of others (particularly her mother) but continually criticizing and 
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Luria also say, “Like a completely selfish infant, this personality is 
entirely oriented around the assumption of its own perfection." 

To our surprise, interpretation of the rest indicated Jane as “the 
‘original’ personality, in the sense of being most characteristic of 
the woman her friends and relatives knew. . . .” She also appeared 
to be “the most puzzling of the three personalities.” She is described 
as “superficially ... a very healthy personality: ‘all’s well with the 
world and I’m getting better and better,’ ” Some points, however, 
indicate that through self-deception she may base “woven a web 
of repression as to the state of reality," tliat the promising features 
in her performance may be misleading. Two interpretations of 
Jane, according to the test, become possible, one offering much 
hope, the other strongly suggesting iliai what is most encouraging 
about her may be quite insubstantial. 

If we keep in mind the fact that Osgood and Luria had no in- 
formation at all about this patient except the few items mentioned 
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Eve White seems to think she is slowly dying. She is con- 
stantly trying to arrange everything so it will be easier for her 
successor, whoever that may be. The doctor seems to feel that I 
will be the successor. If it should be me, I hope the day may come 
when Eve White will know the fulfillment of her desires, especially 
for Bonnie, through me. It confuses and depresses me to feel that 
if I am to live it must be through the “death” of one so fine. We 
seem to be movmg toward a climax, toward something I cannot 
foresee. Drifting as we are is not building strength. I do not need 
to say here that I’m frightened. I am scared to death. . . . 

CHAPTER 5 

E tT White kept her job at the department store until several 
months after our study of the case was reported, with fictitious 
names, at a meeting of the American Psychiatric Association. Eve 
Black took great interest in the newspaper stories that followed this 
presentation. Indeed, she seemed to be fascinated by her anony- 
mous fame. During her midnight revels she sometimes hinted that 
she was a woman of renown and, perhaps, a sort of genius, volun- 
tarily disguised in the role of a carefree girl to avoid recognition. 
The stories varied with her mood. There is reason to suspect that at 
least once she convinced a tipsy dancing companion that she had 
achieved distinction m Seville as a female matador. 

E\e White asked permission to leave her work early one after- 
noon because of a minor physical indisposition. Approximately an 
hour later the manager of the department store received a telephone 
call from someone who gave as her name that of a nationally 
known woman journalist. The mana^r was asked if Mrs. Eve 
White was one of his employes. The caller explained that she had 
come to the city to write an account of Mrs. White. She briefly 
discussed with the busy executive some points about multiple per- 
sonality, implying that in some respects at least it was to be 
regarded as a rare gift. 

The attitude of the inquirer soon convinced the department- 
store manager that he was the victim of a practical joke and he 
hung up. This, however, led to inquiries about Mrs. White’s work. 
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they had made any progress, he strongly urged her to give up her 
present plans and return with him to Jacksonville, Florida, where 
he was employed temporarily. Maybe they could soon take Bonnie 
back to live with them. 

Eve White firmly and repeatedly declined. He then asked her 
to go away with him for the week-end. She continued to shake 
her head. Finally Ralph became angry and a serious quarrel broke 
out. After making remarks that led his wife to fear he might take 
legal steps to gam custody of Bonnie, he returned to his hotel. 

Sitting there in disappointment, remorse and intense frustration, 
he took a highball hoping that this might afford some relief. After 
about an hour there was a knock at the door. Opening it, he beheld, 
with astonished eyes, the w'oman whom he had so recently left 
in bitterness and sorrow. 

Or was it his wife Eve Black for a moment tried to pretend 
that this was so, saying she had changed her mind, but this time 
she did not deceive Ralph. He made this known to her at once. 

“All right,” she said, “so what of it? She don’t want to go with 
you, but maybe I do. She don’t like you. But . . . well. I'm beginning 
to think you’re right cute.” 

She came nearer and took him by the hand Except when she 
was mimicking Eve White to preserve her own secret, Eve Black 
had always confronted Ralph with scorn and derision. He had 
never before experienced the gaiety that she so freely dispensed to 
others. The inviting eyes that turned upon him now, apparently 
with warmth and excitement, stirred his feelings. 

Ralph did not doubt that his wife had a strange and serious psy- 


attempted to persuade his wife to do hardly more tlian an hour 
ago. 

Behind the serious ho^s that shaped this thought there could 


he had known as his wife must have made him feel, however 
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and unstudied, she approached even the most forbidding figures 
with the spontaneity of a cordial puppy. When telling a thread- 
bare anecdote she was able, with a flashing sweep of her eyes, to 
bring in almost any bystander as if by a personal and promising 
invitation. 

Even if she had had sufficient perseverance to work regularly at 
such a job, it is unlikely that she could have sustained the effect of 
those few performances. Once accustomed to her antics, audiences 
would soon have noticed the mediocrity of her voice and tired of 
her familiar little jokes and pantomimes. There is little doubt, 
however, that for those three nights the Viennese Petticoat was 
indeed a club worth visiting. 

Eve White, after several days of complete subjugation, finally 
regained contact and control in Jacksonville. With no clue to the 
circumstances until Ralph returned to the apartment, she was 
numb and helpless with fear. After learning from him enough of 
the story to orient herself, in a despair more complete than any 
she had yet experienced, she look the first available tram out of 
Jacksonville and returned alone. 

Later in the physician’s office Eve Black denied as emphatically 
as ever that Ralph was her husband. Not with regret, but with 
pride, she said she had found m the physical intimacy with him no 
pleasure but a good deal of petty annoyance. After the new dress, 
the hat, the shoes and the handbag had been purchased in Jackson- 
ville, she had taken few pains to conceal this. When the physician 
tried to make Eve Black consider the ethics of her behavior in this 
episode, her eyes danced with mischief, 

“I got the dress I wanted, didn’t she snapped triumphantly. 

Not long after the events just mentioned, Eve White made the 
decision to obtain a divorce from her husband. All doubt and 
vacillation seemed to have left her. On learning that her husband 
had taken Eve Black to Jacksonville and spent the week-end with 
her, she knew that she would never go back to him. Her reactions 
mdicatcd something even more complex than the hurt of a faith- 
fully conventional wife. They reflected also deep horror in the 
awareness that her o%vn person had, without her will or knowledge. 
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been used in this peculiarly treacherous affair. Eve Black was 
delighted with die decision but her reactions showed that she was 
very little concerned personally. 

“I£ she had good sense, and wasn’t so finicky, she’d have got rid 
of the sorry lout years ago,” was one of her comments. 

Sometime before this a small business transaction involving Eve 
White and several members of her family had brought to our atten- 
tion intcresdng questions concerning her legal status. On our 
advice she sought the services of a distinguished attorney. In dis- 
cussing the case with us her counsel explained diat the law of our 
state docs not officially recognize multiple personality, or afford 
precedent to indicate what should be done if one such identity 
should obicct to commitments made by either or bodi of the odicrs. 
After being introduced to all three of his clients, our learned con- 
sultant suggested that all three of the personalities sign any im- 
portant legal paper. 

Now, widiout delay, Eve White consulted this attorney in tlie 
matter of tire divorce. Both Jane and Eve Black in discussions with 
him agreed to support Eve White and to add tlteir signatures to 
hers on the legal documents. 

A FEW months after Eve White obtained her divorce, Jane re- 
ported on a social experience of her own which seemed now to be 
growing in importance to her. It had begun when the frivolous 
Eve had gone to a dance and was for the moment unoccupied. Jane 
in retrospect thus describes die incident: 

May I have this dance?” a good-looking, well-dressed young 
man asked. It was then that by mere chance I emerged. And for die 
first time in my life I danced. I did it very poorly, but nevertheless, 

I had fun the balance of the evening. The handsome, soft-spoken 
stranger who called hiinself Earl Lancaster was to bring much 
happiness into my lonely life. 

I had turned a corner. Dr. Thigpen had told me one afternoon 
in his office, Jane, the day will come when you will sec things 
differently. 1 ou will wane love, a husband, a home and children. 
You have a lot of feeling somewhere there inside of you.” 
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I thought he was wrong. I was sure I would never need any of the 
things that nvo people with the same interests want. I thought I 
was a noman created to h\c alone. 

I remember when I had lo tell Earl about my illness, I knew I 
must. It would not be fair othenvise. After I had told him, I asked 
him how he felt about dating me. 

“The same as 1 did before," he said. 

That’s the kind of person Earl is. We know that if this love of 
ours has a happy ending it will indeed be a miracle. We are faced 
by the fact that Eve White or Eve Black may be the remaining 
personality, but he is willing to wait and sec. Can anyone blame 
me for wanting to live? 

Though much of fane’s diarj* now reflected her interest in this 
young man and the new aspects of feeling and living that were 
opening before her, she also described her growing interest in Eve 
White’s daughter, writing: 

She is the first person I loved beside my doaor. For this tiny 
intelligent child I want to do the things that a mother might do, 
even though I have never been a mother. Where do I fit into the 
picture? Sometimes I feel I don’t belong m it at all. But then how 
do I get out of It? 

fane now seemed to think more about experiences that were 
personal to herself. Earlier she had functioned largely as a com- 
mentator on the problems of the two Eves and had been more or 
less content in this role. She now sometimes spoke of Eve White’s 
work as “our” job rather than “her" job. 

Eve White had made good improvement since the divorce. She 
did not show any evidence of regretting this step. However, a note 
of resignation increasingly pcr\’aded her writings. Sometimes her 
attitude seemed plainly that of one who has accepted c.xtinction 
as inc\iiable. During this period she wrote: 

My greatest worries he in trying tt> look ahead to the future for 
my baby daughter. What hurts me is for her to climb on my knee. 
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work with thick vines partly screened but did not entirely close off 
the space benveen floor and ground. An adult, by stooping, could 
make his way under the beams with little difficulty. Jane thought 
she would be able to find the balk 

After taking a few steps in the dim light she became sharply 
aware of the pungent scent ghen off by earth underneath the 
house. She felt surprisingly alone, as if she had unintentionally 
traversed a great distance. Something about this odor seemed 
curious. Or meaningful.? Not locating the ball at once in the 
obscurity, Jane felt her way slowly past a broken wheelbarrow, a 
pile of rotting boards, and several empty barrels. Bej ond tltis it was 
difficult to see at all. 

As she looked intently, the thought came to her that perhaps E\ c 
White had played in this place as a child and knew every nook and 
corner of its strange dark expanse. She licrsclf, mused Jane, had 
never before been under a house. Perliaps it was for this reason 
that these surroundings pressed upon her senses as something 
obscurely stirring. Suddenly she seemed to be losing her balance; 
she was swept by a sensation as if she were dnfiing free of gravity. 
Her head felt light. It was not just this place that seemed to change, 
but something in her changed that gave to the whole world an 
indescribable freshness. Yes, Jane said, it was somewhat like the 
feelings she had when she first came to life, or awareness, almost 
a year earlier in this office, 

Ct , , i- *.1 . 1 « . « . t . 

he ..... 

in < • ’ 

be fully assimilated there was a quick reversal of orientation. As 
if looking through the other end of a telescope, she now felt over- 
whelmed by a realization of her smallness. The floor and the 
beams still prevented her from standing erect. Her sudden sense 
of diminutiveness fell against a broader background than the im- 
mediate environment. 

Jane, unlike the two Eves, had often spoken freely about the 
incommunicable shades of pasonal emotion. Though she was im- 
measurably more articulate than the others, her discourse on such 
subjects had lacked the depth and specificity of what she now 
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abruptly fell silent, as if the ^gzag j»th of association down which 
she was racing had suddenly ended. 

A moment later she awoke spontaneously from hypnosis. Then, 
with a quick shudder of her body, she changed. Eve Black had 
emerged unbidden and without warning. She said at once that she 
wanted the therapist to explain what was the purpose of this inter- 
view. For the first time there was a note in her tone that suggested 
seriousness. Then, almost wistfully, she asked, “Doc, do you think 
we’re ever going to get well?” 

At last her invincible confidence seemed to waver. When the 
therapist asked her if she could remember anything about the blue 
cup, or about Eve White as a young child playing under the house 
with Flo, she shook her head. 

“I feel funny,” she said slowly. “1 don’t like this business. I guess 
. . . I’m scared.” 

She spoke for a moment about the many good times she had 
enjoyed, then surprisingly said she “didn’t seem to have real fun 
any more.” And she complained again of “feeling funny.” 

If she was indeed sad or serious, there was notliing about her that 
suggested it was the sadness or seriousness of Eve White, or that 
she had acquired any of Jane’s feeling. If new attitudes were emerg- 
ing in this hitherto irrepressible female entity, they seemed 
specifically her own. Though for the moment deprived of her 
bounce and sparkle, she was in gesture, expression and idiom, as 
distinctly as ever before, Eve Black. 

She now seemed more of a child than ever. Her eyes no longer 
sparkled with the familiar challenge; but there was still a hint of 
robust frolic, an afterglow of the full vitality. She smiled, and in- 
stead of the inevitable play of coquetry there seemed to be the trace 


me right good. . . . Remember my red dress 
Here her words became unclear. She began to sob. To the doctor 
the reality of Eve Black softly, pitifully sobbing was almost un- 
imaginable : tears were not a part of her world. He now felt shaken 
disoriented. Eve Black, the capricious, invulnerable symbol of 
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CHAPTER 6 

I T WAS a remarkable scream. Wordless, primitive, sustained, it 
scarcely seemed human. Hurrying back across the hall, we 
were both in the olBcc a moment after it subsided. Still quickened 
by excitement we looked silently at the patient, then at each other. 
“Which one is it?” one of us finally asked. 

After further scrutiny the other, in sharp astonishment, replied, 
“Why ... It isn’t any one of the three. ... It isn’t Jane. It isn’t Esc 
White; and yet, it isn’t Eve Black!” 

So it seemed to us at that moment, and so it still seems now, more 
than two years later. We asked her then who she was and she could 
give no clear reply. Her terror was steadily subsiding but she was 
still bewildered. After a little while we .asked again who she was. 
‘Tm not sure . . , why, I can’t tell,” slic finally murmured. 

We did not press her further at tlits point for specific informa- 
tion. With her consent we were able to transcribe by tape recorder 
a verbatim account of what followed. It was soon plain that, in 
contrast with Jane when she had emerged approximately a year 
ago, this manifestation was equipped with memory. She knew a 
great deal about the experiences of Eve White, ami also of Jane and 
Eve Black. This young woman’s immediate problem seemed to lie 
in identifying herself, in discovering and realizing just what and 
who she was. 

It is indeed doubtful if there can be any cornerstone of human 


oy our patient. As she talked with us, we both felt that this person 
many respects; still neither of us could quite feel 
that this was Jane. On into the evening many points of great interest 
to us were discussed. 

When you asked me to let you speak with Eve White,” she said, 
reternng to the therapist's last request before the startling scream, 
When you asked for her, I suddenly realized, 7 am Eve Whiter 
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Into my face a miracle 
Of orchard-breath, and with the smell — 

I ^noit' not host' such things can bel — 

I breathed my soul bac\ into me* 

Had she, wc wondered, really done somctliing of this sort ? Had 



As her initial bewilderment lessened during tliosc first hours, 
she showed an increasing tendency to idcniify herself with Jane. 
The identification did not seem to be sure or complete, nor did 
she simply reject all the past cxpcnences of the two Eves as alien. 
Some of these experiences she accepted as her own. Others re- 
mained as isolated from her sense of self as they had been to the 
earlier Jane. After considerable discussion she (icculcil to call her- 
self Mrs. Evelyn Wliite, our original patient’s full legal name. 

Later she reported that she bad wept a great part of the day 
following the dramatic cicnt in the office. 

“1 felt lonely, empty,” slic said. 

What was she crying about ^ 

“Eve Black chiefly, I believe. Doctor, I missed her so much. I 
can’t describe it. They just w’crcn't there any more. It made me feel 
awfully sad. At the time I wasn’t missing Eve White. I was just 
missing Eve Black. ... I wouldn’t have thought anyone could miss 
her in such a way. ... I knew something had to happen one way 
or the other. . . . But then, you’re going to miss them, too — aren’t 
you?” 


When asked about Bonnie, she said, as if quite surprised, “Why, 
little girl. Before, she was Eve Wliite’s 
I loved her, but not the way I do now.” 

\f Renascence” m Renascence and Other Poems by Etlna St. Vincent 
Mil^^ ^ brothers Copyright 1912, 1940 by Edna St. Vincent 
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She never lapsed into the Bagrant manner of Eve Black. Nor did 
we find in her conduct any indications of capriciousness or irre- 
sponsibility. Yet there were moments when her glance sparkled 
with hints of vitality and mirth more striking than anything of 
that sort we could remember in Jane alone. She did not lose tlic 
earlier determination of Eve White to wait until she was capable 
of looking after her daughter safely before try'ing to take the little 
girl to live with her. In making long-range plans about this she 
was, however, more active and decisive. 

She retained the interest fane had found in Earl Lancaster. 
Through Jane this pleasant relation had always impressed us as 
something with perhaps a bit more of form than of substance. The 
change in her relations with the young man seemed to us chi^y 
a convenion of Jane's fanciful attitudes and hopes into something 
more concrete. There seemed now to be also a more deeply feh 
appraisal of practical difficulties. 

It has been noted that the semantic differential tests nm 
three manifestations gave results that suggested Jane as the crrg;."a[ 
personally, v^hich had become dissociated. The irterpTssas'XS k 
the tests derises a particular interest from thc/aa thari: was Ja-ies 
consciousness, the one that had nesrr before cstablii-eo contact 
svith memory of childhood, through svhich the mcident at the 
funeral was suddenly recalled. Docs this indicate thaeompatienu 
as an infant and young child prior to that expezier.f^ was Jane ^ 
—or chiefly Jane' —or more fundamentally Jane t/ian eiUicr o. 

‘ IthTmcrcsdng to ash cvrschcs if thr child who v,'« tcicifi^l 
by the cold touch of the corpK nws jccral y cW to3 


u.'c %Mu;c rcmeniycicu li— r— . — = t - 

seems irifufidcni to account for a pcrscna-itr^ * 

tion, or a deep represfion of ia Vr 

as a sharp and firi rdmm'm to tr:^cu tnee5«£^/.- 
broader conflicts OrS.d poo^.y . »' 

Ko-, fand c£ the d«d) 


tjo.T, childish dreads czde: ^ 

at the fu.ner 3 l and brenght into ac»:c a 


t TOT.eej c. 
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corpse because of a belief that if one touches a dead person one 
wiU gric\’e less painfully. Behind this there was also a relipjous 
feeling that children should be taught not to shrink from death 
but to see in it the passing of the soul to immortality. The mother 


to us almost two years earlier The recorded details of the funeral 
given by the mother coincided well with the memor)' finally 
regained by the patient Both of the parents had realized their little 
girl was acutely upset. Thev told us that her strange moods and 
occasional tantrum spells began shortly afterward. They also 
remembered that she woke up repeatedh during the night after 
the funeral, crying out and screaming as d in a wild mghimare. 

The parents had told us of so many other happenings that im- 
pressed us as dcser^•ing careful insatigation that the grandmother’s 
funeral seemed only one of numerous major incidents. Wc found 
little difficulty in lading our patient to rccalj through association 
many of these items. It seemed to us adnsable to encourage her to 
recall all potentially influential material from early life sponta- 
neously rather than to thrust it upon her oursches. The doctor had 
frequently tried to lad Eve \VTutc, Eve Blaci: and also Jane tcr.s ard 
a memory of this experience by bringing up material that might 
stimulate iu recollection. 


He had also questioned Eve Y.Tiitc about her grandparents and 
death was, of course, discussed. After inquiries about the maternal 
grandparcnis, the therapist bad asked, “What was your father’s 
mother like? Was she playful and liselyr” 

“I’m not sure,” Esc White had replied, “I don’t sc-em to remem- 
ber her svell. You sec, she died ss hen 1 was very small." 

The incident at the funeral appeared to be deep’? forgotten or 
aancly repressed from the awarer.tts of Eve V/h::k Xo' trace of 
elicited during s'muhr attempts widi Eve B!ac£ 
Through ihe bits of the others’ memories which Jane continu-erl 
to aramuhtc wc had searched for so3e Uni tha: rairfit I=d to 
toe luneral, but without success. 

It K wMdy beUcsed today that psycliiat.'is iihue-.t tj often an 
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It has been said also that the banished and blocked tendencies 
may unite and organize beneath the level of consciousness, even- 
tually becoming the nucleus of another personality. If these con- 
cealed forces become strong enough to challenge the conscious 
personality and to replace it in command, vvc are dealing with what 
is said to be another and di^erent personality. Since we have as- 
sumed that the banished or repress^ impulses were unacceptable 
to the formerly dominant consciousness, it will not be surprising 
if the new personality differs strikingly from the first. 

If little Eve, after her grandmother’s funeral, set herself to resist 
many natural impulses, we have a possible progenitor of the 
restrained, invariably conforming woman who first came to us 
as a patient. If the tendencies denied expression did, indeed, remain 
unconscious but alive and gradually organized into a disparate 
purposive unit, we have a theoretical explanation of the origin of 
Eve Black, It is so easy to see in her an outlet for Eve White's 
suppressed feelings that one might say she might have been born 
for this purpose. 

One may, if he likes, and with some justification, think of Jane 
as the representative of a broader and more balanced human view- 
point. Was she a manifestation of some mere compromise between 
the wo Eves ^ Or was she the shadowing forth of still other things, 
once potential in the little child, which could find no secure habita- 
tion in cither of the two organized extremes ? Was the final Evelyn 
who emerged a combination of all three manifestations ? — or, per- 
haps, some new creation born through their dramatic coalescence 
but including also elements never conscious or actively operational 
in any of them as they had appeared to us? 

We do not know. It would be a gross mistake for us to consider 
this as an explanation derived from evidence, and a grosser folly 
to present it as a scientifically established analysis of our patient’s 
disorder. We are merely offering some of our thoughts, some of the 
Items about which we wondered while dealing clinically with tlie 
manifestations that often astonished us. 

After the synthesis took place we found nothing in our patient 
that suggested the presence of Eve Black as an entity. Nothing has 
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she ne\er wavered in the sense of motherhood toward Bonnie. 
Though genuinely devoted, she was less desperately absorbed in 
her little girl than Eve White had been. At the basis of all her 
planning was a longing to Jiave the child with her. She had seen 
the reasonableness of her former husband’s wish that Bonnie 
remain with the grandparents until sufficient time had passed for 
some more reliable estimate to be made of her future health. There 
was at first some difficulty in her recognizing Eve White’s parents 
as her own. Tliey did not, liowcver, even at first seem entirely 
foreign to her in this role, as they liad to Eve Black and to the 
original Jane. Gradually she oriented herself to her status as their 
daughter. She impressed us as being able to recognize and accept 
in tile mother elements that Eve White had reacted to with emo- 
tional withdrawal. None of Eve Black’s careless scorn appeared in 
this daughter’s feeling toward her parents. Despite certain dis- 
agreements she seemed able to regard them both witli warmth 
and respect, as thoroughly deserving of her love. 

After the coalescence, she often discussed with us the problems 
concerning her steadily increasing svish to marry. Earl Lancaster’* 
profession, chemical engineering, would probably require that he 
move about the United States through the next fifteen or t\vent> 
years. Would it be detrimental to Bonnie’s chances for happiness 
if she had to grow up moving from place to place? Our patient 
had frankly and fully discussed her strange illness with Earl, and 
he had assured her it made no di/Tcrence to him. ^ ct, was it possible 
for this extraordinary past not to thrust itself somehow into their 
relations^ Lacking some part of the cvjKricncc most women at 
her age had acquired, would she Ik able to fill the rote of a wife 
adequately? She was convinccti Earl wantctl Bonnie with them, 
but would he be able to accept this insecure little girl without 
rescr\ation? These were questions to which rc.isoning alone could 
furnish no certain and s-itisfactory answers. , 

Almost a year after her disorcc, liarl found that he must lease 
within a week for a distant city. Kvcij n’s new cxntenre had grown 
about him as ivy finds its w.iy alwul .a supi>orting tree. They decided 
to marry vvitliout <!cl.iy. ... 

Now after almost a yc.ir and a half uf marriage $ 
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“It’s something there isn’t any w'ay of explaining,” Evelyn said. 
“I suppose I just had to learn something from inside of me that 
you can’t get to know in a hurry. And no matter what anybody 
might do, there’s no way for it to come except by growing.” 

For a year now things had been exactly right for them both. 
When Earl Lancaster talked with us at the same time, a few days 
ago, he said that it made him feel very foolish to remember the 
attitude he had held about many small matters during the first 
months after the marriage. He felt confident the happiness they 
had worked out was secure and would now continue. 

Bonnie had come to stay with them a few times when they had 
been settled for a month or two. After six months she came to 
remain for two weeks. When the time came for the child to return 
to her grandparents she seemed more reluctant than before to part 
with her mother. Earl drove her in the car to the grandparents’ 
home. After her suitcase had been brought into the house and he 
had visited a while with Evelyn’s mother and father, he said good- 
by and went toward the car. 

h.'.'.-'*’* 

F ' 1 . 

Her feelings impressed the grandparents. They profoundly 
mos ed Earl Lancaster. He swept her up in his arms and held her 
very close. He had not realized until then that she had been able 
to accept him as he had hoped. Since then Bonnie has remained 
willt her mother and her new father. 

After long discussions with the patient and with her husband, 
separately and together, we felt that, particularly during the past 
year, she must have made admirable progress. We felt that thi 
happiness she expressed was genuine. We arc convinced that sht 
has been able to make a happy life for her husband and her chilti. 
Will all this endure? 

Three testings with the semantic differential have been madi 
since only one personality remained for observation. The first o! 
these showed changes in keeping with the responses of a normal 
and healthy person. But one test administered almost a year afm 
marriage was far from encouraging, showing an increasing degree 
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of emotional disorder. Some of the responses on this occasion 
showed considerable resemblance to those of Eve Black wlicn she 
was active. Our co-workers point out, however, that “the concepts 
arc still placed in the socially approved regions of the space, unlike 
Eve Black’s.” The last test was administered at approximately the 
time of our recent interview with Evelyn. The changes this time, 
though not conclusive, indicated improvement. There was nothing, 
however, that paralleled the cncour.aging gains reported by Mrs. 
Lancaster and her husband and which seemed to us so impressive 
clinically. Is this improvement deep and quite real, or is it more 
superficial than it seemed to the patient and her husband, and to 
us? Only time can give us this answer. 

Whether or not Evelyn Lancaster will continue to enjoy a happy 
life we arc unable to predict. Whatever may come, there seems to 
us little doubt that she has already won her way to a remarkable 
victory against unusual odds. No life lasts forever. If the integm- 
tion she somehow achieved breaks and she becomes unable to fill 
her present role, we shall ncvcrtliclcss remember that she reached 
a goal of love and fulfillment that many people, even without tlie 
strange and formidable handicaps that beset her, never know. Be 
it win, lose or draw — can we withhold from Jier our admiration? 
Though we cannot predict, we can prayerfully wish Jicr well. 




Both of Esc Whue’s doctors arc natives o£ Georgia — Dr. 
Clccklcy ivas born in Augusta in 1903, Dr Thigpen m Macon 
in 1919 Both arc graduates of the Medical College of Georgia. 
Dr Thigpen scncd two years in the Anny Medical Corps, then 
completed his training under Dr Clccklcy at the University 
Hospital in Augusta, and joined his distinguished colleague in 
private practice, research and authorship. 

Dr. Clccklcy graduated mmma cum laude from the University 
of Georgia and spent two years at Oxford as a Rhodes Scholar, 
taking a degree in physiology. He is a diplomate of the Ameri- 
can Board of Psychiatry and Neurology, and a fellow of the 
American College of Physicians and of the American Psychiatric 
Association. He is the author of The hlash^ of Sanity, a widely 
acclaimed, definitive book on the psychopathic personality; his 
numerous articles and essays have appeared in scientific and 
medical journals, textbooks and popular magazines. A new book, 
The Caricature of Love, will be published soon. 
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Q/^urely no American woman 
has ever been in a Ul{e predicament! 

The letter from Red China had 
come to Elizabeth MacLeod by a 
devious and dangerous route; her 
husband, Gerald, had risked his life 
to write it. Though separated from 
liim by barriers of race and of revolu- 
tion, Elizabeth remained deeply 
bound to him in love. As she quietly 
tended her Vermont farm, the mys- 
tery of his letter, and the “predica- 
ment” into which it plunged her, 
remained a tormenting secret. 

As rhythmically as season follows 
upon season, this novel of a woman’s 
courage and devotion moves toward 
a climax tliat is surprising and yet 
inevitable. 



I i HE YEAR is 1950, the month is September, and 
'• 5 the day the twenty-fifth. The place ? It is this 

% ' 5 ^ 5 ' ] valley in the mountains of Vermont, where I 

was born and where I lived my childhood 
through. I crossed the seas, I made my love’s country my own. 
Then came war, and I was an alien in spite of love, and I returned 
again to the valley. 

Half an hour ago I walked down our country road, under the 
arch of maples, red and gold, to meet the postman. He comes only 
three times a week to this remote spot in the mountains of Ver- 
mont, and three mornings a week I wake early and restless. There 
is always a chance that a letter will come from Peking, a letter 
from Gerald. For months no letter has come. But this morning 
there was a letter. The postman singled it out and gave it to me. 

“Here’s what you’re waitin’ for,” he said. 

I would not open it until he was gone. Then, alone under the 
arching maple trees blazing with autumn fire, I opened die enve- 
lope. I knew, as I read, that I had been expecting this letter. No, 
rather, I knew that it could not surprise me. Nothing that Gerald 
does can surprise me, or shock me, or even hurt me. I have loved 
him. I do love him and shall always love him. 

I read the letter, over and over again. In the silent autumn air, 
no wind stirring, the bright leaves floated down. I could hear 
Gerald’s voice speaking the words he had written. 
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My Dear Wive: 

First, before 1 say what must be said, let me tell you that I love 
only you. Whatever 1 do now, remember that it is you 1 love. If you 
never receive a letter from me again, know that in nty heart 1 write 
you every day. 

As 1 read these words I knew wh.at tnust follow. I read to the 
end, and then, Gerald's voice echoing in my cars, I walked liomc. 
The house is empty after Rennie leaves for school. I am glad for 
this loneliness. I am now in my room, at my desk, writing. I have 
locked the letter into a secret drawer of the desk. I will forget it. 
At least for a while let me forget, until the numbness luas gone from 
my heart. This is my comfort, to write down all I feel, since there 
is no one to whom I can speak. 

This morning dawned like any other day. I rise early nowadays. 
Our neighbor farmers rise at four and sleep soon after twilight, as 
the Chinese farmers do. But Gerald likes the quiet while others 
sleep, and so I have learned to go late to bed. The night hours in 
our Chine,sc house were sweet. The street sounds died after dark, 
and over the low compound walls the voice of a two-stringed violin 
floated into our courts. It was made by our neighbor, Mr. Hua, who 
was a merchant in a nearby silk shop. In summer Gerald and I sat 
under the pine tree by the goldfisii pool, and we let Rennie, our 
son, stay with us past all sensible bedtime for a child. He is our 
only son. 

Our daughter died in babyhood. In the morning she was laugh- 
ing, and by night she was gone. I do not know why she died. The 
sorrow was part of the price I paid for loving Gerald and going 
with him to China. 

For a long time, it seemed very long, we were childless. I grieved 
but I was saved by Gerald’s grief. I thought he would never cease 
mourning for our lost child. For months he could not sleep and he 
ate so little that his tall frame, always slender, was skeleton. I sup- 
pressed my tears to listen to his grieving. 

_ “I should have stayed in your country,” he said, “If we had lived 
m America, our daughter would not have died. I have robbed you 
of too much.” 
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I leaned my head upon his breast “Wherever you go, there I 
go.” 

He looked at me strangely. ^This is the difference between 
American women and Chinese women. You are more wife than 
mother." 

“When I am with you I am all wife,” I said. “And besides, you 
would never have been happy in America." 

I knew it then and I know it now. Though in Peking I was 
often homesick in fleeting moments for the clean cool mountains 
of Vermont, I was happy there. It is a jewel of a city, richly set, 
gilded with time and lustory, the people courteous and gay, and 
I saw my life stretching ahead of me in peace and beauty, and diere, 
I supposed, I would be buried by Gerald’s side, both of us old and 
full of years. 

Yet here I am, in this Vermont rillage of Raleigh, in a lonely 
farmhouse, with Rennie, our son, seventeen years old. And now, 

I do not think I shall ever see Gerald again. 

As I said, the day began as any other docs. I rose at six, I 
helped Matt milk our four cows and I set the can on the bam 
Sloop for the milk truck to pick up, saving out the big pewter 
pitcher full for Rennie. Then I went into the kitchen and made his 
breakfast. I have returned to the hours of my childhood upon this 
land which belonged to ray grandfatlicr and then to my father, 
and now is mine. 

My father was an inventor in a minor way, scamping his farm 
work to build “contraptions,” as he called them. Two or tJirce were 
fairly successful, an egg-washing machine, for example. But we 
fed from the farm and for cash depended upon a legac)* left ray 
father by his father, who was a famous law7cr. When Genldaad 
I were married, my father was already dead, and my mother W 
here alone. She died before Rennie was born and left me tie 
and Matt Greene took care of it while I was in Peking 
comes every day as he always has. For when we sawthsf 
part, Gerald and I, it was to this place that I returned. , 

Rennie came down this morning, his checks rosy 
air of windows open in his bedroom. “Good 
he said, and kissed my check. 
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Perhaps I knew already that the letter was on its way. 

“There’s the bus,” Rennie shouted. His eggs and bacon were 
gone, so were three slices of brown toast and butter, and he drank 
down his second glass of milk and reached for his windbreakcr 
and cap. 

“Good-by, Mother!” 

“Good-by, son,” I said. 

When Rennie learned from American children in Shanghai to 
say Mom or Ma, Gerald was stern. 

“Mother is a beautiful word,” he said gravely. “You shall not 
corrupt it,” 

He spoke in Chinese as he always docs wlicn he wishes to teach 
ids son, and Rennie obeyed. 

When I was alone, the house silent about me, I washed the dishes 
and then went upstairs to make the beds. My room, the one ray 
parents used, stretches across the front of the house. It has five 
windows and the landscape changes with every day and hour. 
This morning when I rose at six the golden moon, round and huge, 
was sinking behind the wooded mountains. The level rays made 
black shadows from the pointed cedars upon the gray rocks 
beneath. I loved the safety of our compound walls in Peking, but 
I love this landscape better. Without Gerald, I choose my own 
country'. With him any land scives and all arc beautiful. 

I made the big four-poster bed and dusted the bureaus and chests 
and the white-painted chimney piece. I wonder sometimes that I 
labor so easily in this house, when in our Chinese house I needed 
five serN’ants, or thought I did. Gerald did not like to sec me wort 
with my hands. It is true that I ha\c nice hands. It was the 
thing he said to me. 

“You have lovely hands.” 

“Do I ?” I asked stupidly. No. not stupidly, for I n-anteJ 
him say it again. 

“American girls do not usually have good hands. I 
because ray mother, being Chinese, had exquisite 

Perhaps he began to love me because my hands 
of his mother’s. How can I know now? 

It has been near!} three months sintr I have 
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a tiny space for Rennie and me, and by urgency and bribes I bought 
passage upon the small steamer that m^es the perilous journey 
up the Yangtse gorges to Chungking. 

Thither Gerald was to follow, and he did, months later, his 
students and faculty with him. Meanwhile Rennie and I had found 
a small house in the hills above the city. Oh, the joy of reunion 
witli the beloved ! He came in, so gaunt he seemed to have added 
inches to his height. But he was content. His students and faculty 
had stayed with him, he had led them to safety. The city gentry 
had given him the use of several ancient ancestral halls, and all 
were housed. 

When I put my arms about him that day I felt him tremble and 
knew how tired he was. 

“Here you can rest," I told him. 

He looked about the home I had made. I have a passion for big 
rooms. When I first found the brick farmhouse near Chungking, 
r told the owner that I would take it only if he allowed me to tear 
out two partitions in the main building and make three rooms 
into one. Therefore the room that Gerald saw u-as large and com- 
fortable. We had brought nothing with us from Peking, but I 
knew how to find what I needed in the small shops of any Chinese 
city- ciunese craftsmen are skilled and they love beauty. 

“You have tlie genius of a homemaker," Gerald said. He sat 
down in a cushioned wicker chair and leaned his head back. 

“It is heaven," he said, and closed his eyes. 

I cannot write for crying — 


It is the first day of February. For weeks our Vermont landscape 
has been winter-bound, the mountains white and the valley silent 
under snow. Three days ago a warm wind and sunshine melted 
the snow, a deceptive thaw, for winter will come back again. We 
have some of our deepest snows m March, and even in April Some- 
times the spring sugaring is delayed for days because the sap freezes 
on its way down to the sugarhouse. Today the valley is hidden 
in mist and the mountains have vanished. I can see no 
ilian the gate to the dooryard. My father put up the fcnc 
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my mother, who, Boston reared, could not bear the frightening 
distances she saw from the windows of tliis house, the mountains 
rolling away. 

“I must live behind a gate,” she told my father, “else how do I 
know where I belong?” 

He put up the fence, enclosing plenty of lawn and the clump 
of white birch. My mother was a pretty woman. But she was rigid 
in mind and body. She demanded fences and gates and she seldom 
went beyond them. When I told her I wanted to marry Gerald 
MacLeod she was not pleased. She did not want me to marry. 

“There is much in marriage that is distasteful to a nice woman,” 
she said when I asked her why she did not want me to marry. 
“Although MacLeod is a good name,” she added. 

I considered whether I would tell her that Gerald was half 
Chinese. He can pass for a dark Caucasian, for while his eyes are 
slightly almond-shaped, they are large and his brows are hand- 
some. He is far more beautiful as a man than I am as a woman. 
I am small and fair and my eyes are gray. I have never been sure 
I was pretty. Gerald has not told me I was pretty. 

“Your skin is exquisite.” 

“Your mouth is very sweet.” 

Such words he has said, but never declaring beauty. 

But if I considered concealing Gerald’s Chinese blood, it was 
only for a moment. My mother was exceedingly acute. She could 
surmise what she did not know. I said, carefully casual, 

“Gerald’s father lives in Peking. He is American but he married 
a Chinese lady and so Gerald is half Chinese.” 

My mother’s little mouth opened with horror. 

“Oh, Elizabeth — no!” 

Only my mother called me Elizabeth. Gerald calls me Eve. It 
is his love name for me. By others I am called by every possible 
variation. 

Eve, he said, that day when we were newly betrothed, “you are 
my first love.” 

“Shall I call you Adam?” I asked half playfully. 

He looked half amused, half cynical. “I doubt that Christians 
would concede the name to a Chinese,” he remarked. 
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“You insist upon being Chinese, but you aren’t — nnf by half,” 
I retorted. “And please, Gerald, when you meet my mother, be 
the American half." 

He became very Chinese at this, and made a show of being 
inscrutable and i)olite and evashc, all with humor, and I did not 
know how he would bcha\c to my mother. I sorrowed tint my 
father was dead, for he would have enjoyed Gerald. The windows 
of my father’s mind were open to the world. 

I should have trusted Gerald, for when he met my mother, he 
appeared before her as an extremely handsome young American, 
his Chinese ancestry escaping only In his natural grace, and in the 
straightness of his sleekly brushed, very black hair. Even his eyes 
were alert and frank. Sometimes they were Chinese in their look, 
revealing the self-contained and sometimes distant person who 
lives within the soul of my iKlovcd. He won her cool little heart, 
so far as it could be won. 

This is not to say that she ha<l no misgivings, .\forc than once 
after that she summoned me to her room kite at night, ami there 
she sat in lier Windsor ch.iir, wrappcil in her gray flinnclcttc 
dressing gown and her hair in bhek kid curlers. 

“Elizabeth, I have a dread fear th.it \slicn sou have a child it 
will look Chinese.” 

“He might look like the MacLemls," J suggested. 

“There's no guarantee,” she retortcil, “and how I coulil bear to 
have a Chinese grandchild I «lo not know. I could not expliio 
it in Boston.” 

For my mother was never a tiuc Vermonter but alwaj $ a 
of Boston, spiritually and mtntallv. 

“Don’t worry, Mother,” 1 said. “Gerald ancl I will livcin 

This startled her. “You'll never go and Inc in 
remonstrated. 

“Didn’t you come and Inc m Vermont?” I pam'fti 

“But China,” she persisted, “I never knew anjvo.’ '' 

“Grandmother ^^3cLeod went,” I told her. 
small she visited his parents m Peking and she Hie.* - 
she stayed until she died. What’s more, she's ’ 
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“She couldn’t help dying, wherever she was,” my mother de- 
clared grimly. 

“She wanted to be buried there — Gerald says so.” 

My motlier could only sigh. “I’ll never go to Peking.” 

“You might,” I said gaily. I was too happy to be anything but 
gay in those days. 

She was right. She never went to Peking. Within a year after 
Gerald and I were married, she died of pneumonia and I remem- 
bered what she had said every winter, drawing her gray sliawl 
about her. 

“These Vermont winters will be the death of me,” she always 
said, and, in the end, it was true. She was winter-killed, but part 
of it was tlte winter she carried in her own soul, wherever she was. 


Today the valley lies under a scintillating sun and the warmtli of 
it draws the mists from the melting snow. I dread the spring this 
year. It is useless now to watch and wait for the postman. I shall 
never get another letter from Gerald. When Matt brought in tite 
mail this morning, I said, “Put it on the desk in the office.” But I 
went to look, just the same. 

I was busy, for we have the orchard to prune before die sap 
begins to run in the sugarbush. We raise good apples, old-fashioned 
and sound. My favorites are die pound apples, each weighing a 
pound, or very nearly, red-skinned and crisp and a nice balance 
f between sour and sweet. When I bite into one I remember that 
Gerald does not like apples. Chinese apples are pidiy and tasteless, 
but even our good American apples could not tempt Jiim, And 
once when I brought him a plate of Bartlett pears lie did not finish 
even one. 

They are soft,” he said. “The pears in Peking are as crisp as 
celery and full of clear juice.” 

“Then diey are not pears,” I said to tease liim. 

“Wait and see,” he said. 

For by dien we knew we would be married. And when I did eat 
Pelving pears they were delicious and tliey held tlicir freshness all 
through the winter. 
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We have pruned all day. Matt and I. He is a silent fellow, a 
Vermonter, lank and Jean, his teeth gone too carlY(rom a tirefehed 
diet He looks upon my brown breads and green salads svith dis- 
taste and, though I press him to share my luncheon, he sits apart 
and munches what he calls lunch meat between two huge slabs 
of white bread. Matt knows of my years in China and doubtless 
he wonders about Gerald but he never asks me a question that docs 
not pertain to the farm. Save for this, his conversation consists of 
bits of bad news from the valley. Today we did not talk long. "I 
want to finish the orchard before Rennie comes home from 
school,” I said. And we went back to work. 

And so I prune my apple trees, remembering that fruit is borne 
on the small and twiggy branches, and never on the bold young 
growth. Saw and shears I can use well enough, and I take the large 
branches first, cutting uptvard for an inch or tsvo, lest the w'o^ 
split. When the saw is sharp, my neighbors say, it is time to prune 
the fruit trees, a saying true enough, for during the winter I oil 
the tools and sharpen the saws and the scythe. I have an old- 
fashioned wheel of sandstone that docs well for the larger tools, 
but the small ones I sharpen by hand against a strip of flint. 


Rejwie asks me every few days, “Mother, no letter^” 

I shake my head. “I am afraid it is getting difficult for your 
father,” I say. “The anti-American feeling m China is growing 
under the skillful Communist propaganda.” 

Rennie muses, "^Vhat is Communism, really?” 

And I tell him of Karl hfarx, the strange little man who lived 
his narrow little life, and somcJiow managed, by the power of his 
way%vard brain, to lay hold upon millions of human lives. 

“Even our lives, Rennie,” I said. “Because of him we are sepa- 
rated, you from your father and I from my husband.” 

“And can my father not free himself?” he asked. 

How could I answer this ? “I suppose,” I said, “that if our coun- 
try, here, went Communist we’d stay, believing in our past ami in 
our future.” 

“I don’t know even if this is my country,” he said. 
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“It is yours because it is mine,” I said. “And let that be the 
end of it.” 

It is not the end, as I well know. Rennie will have to choose his 
own country. 

Sooner or later I shall have to tell him that I have his father’s last 
letter upstairs, locked into the secret drawer of my mother’s desk. 
But I put off die day. Rennie went on talking this evening after 
our supper, which we ate by die kitchen fireplace. A crane is 
built into it and a great pot hangs from the crane, in which 
I heat water when electricity fails in a summer thunder- 
storm. 

“I should think my father could get a letter to us somehow,” 
Rennie continued. 

“We do not know what rigors are imposed upon him,” I replied. 
“It is dangerous for him that his father is American.” 

“Where is my grandfather MacLeod ?” Rennie asked. 

I keep a wooden bowl of apples on die kitchen table and while 
Rennie talked he was biting deeply into die white flesh of a red 
Baldwin. 

“He’s in Kansas. We shall have to go and find him one of these 
days,” I said. “And do you forget that you used to call him Baba ?” 

I had planned long ago to visit Gerald’s father. It was one of my 
beloved’s last requests to me diat day when we stood on the dock 
ill Shanghai. 

“Go and see my father and take Rennie with you,” Gerald bade 
me. “It will comfort him to see his grandson.” 

^ Is that why you are sending us to America ?” I demanded. 

“One reason among others,” he replied. 

^^In that case I will stay here,” I retorted. 

"and Rennie must go widi you.” 

And uien reluctantly he said what we both knew and had never 
spoken aloud. Your lives will not be safe if you stay here.” 

I saw him glance about him as he spoke the words. For tlie first 
time Gerald was afraid. He had gone through war and bombing 
without a qualm. 

‘‘What of you ?” I asked and certainly I was afraid. 

Half of me is Chinese, he said. “I shall make tliat serve.” 
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“Hut will They?” I miutcred. We were already calling the 
Communists “They.” 

“I shall become indispensable,” he replied. 

I wished with .all my heart that this conversation Iiad taken place 
when we were at home in Peking, tn our bedroom, the doors 
locked, the windows closed. Then I could lias c thrown myself on 
his breast and forced the truth from him. But I svas standing beside 
him on tlie dock, the wind blowing my hair, and I could only ask 
in a stupid low voice tliat convejed no passion, “And why, Gerald, 
do )ou wish to make yourself indispensable here?” 

“One has to clioosc,” he said. 

Tiierc w'as no lime for more. The lug svas sv.iiiing to take u? 
to the ship, and in the silent crowd upon the small scsscl it wouhl 
not have been safe to talk. I kept thinking, when had it become 
dangerous to talk? At what moment had the people, and among 
them ourselves, ceased to l>c gay and communicative? When had 
tlicy become silent and afraid ? The change was gradual, but when 
it came it svas absolute. And it had culmin.itcd in the silence be- 
tween Geralil and me when we partcil. 



I cvNNOT sleep the nights through. I get up and prowl alyct 
the house, circful not to wake Rennie. He guesses that 
is wrong, but he thinks I gncv'c because 1 have not heard 
father for so many months. _ 

He says to me, “Mother, I am sure there arc many 
in some forgotten place. You know liosv ihcjwstmcna.'t 
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They sit down to eat a bowl of hot rice, or they lie under a tree 
to sleep.” 

Actually tliis is not true. The postal service to and from Peking 
was always excellent, and I suppose it is no worse now. It was 
organized by the English, who are always thorough. I smile and 
say, “Of course you are right, and I will not worry. No news is good 
news.” 

It is a true old proverb. How much better it would be now if I 
had not this letter lying like a live thing in the secret drawer of my 
desk! I have sealed it with red sealing wax, lest by some impossible 
chance Rennie might be rummaging one day and find it. 

Last night I was too lonely. I am still a wife, but without my 
husband. When a man dies. Ills widow dies by so much, too, per- 
haps. If her love has been great, a part of her dies and it can never 
be reborn with another man. But I am not a widow. In the night 
I lie in my solitary bed and all my dreams fly across the sea. I walk 
the well-known street to our gate. It is barred but, bodiless, I go 
through and cross the courtyard and enter the locked door. The 
gatcraan does not wake. He cannot hear me, nor could he prevent 
me if he did. There is my home. It is as I left it, believing that surely 
I would come back. Gerald and I cannot be parted. That is what 
I believed. 

I said to the servants, “Keep everything as I have it.” 

“Wc will,” they promised. 

Do not forget,” I said. “Our master must have hot food when 
iu at night, however late the hour.” 

Never, never can we forget,” tliey promised. 

I shall return,” I said. 

“Our mistress will return,” they said. 

Now, remembering, my soul passes swiftly through the rooms 
to the bedroom where Gerald lies asleep. Is he alone? Is he still 
alone? My soul stands fearful at the door. 

I get out of bed and I open the secret drawer of die desk. I break 
the seal I set, I read the opening words again. 

“Let me tell you that I love only you.” 

I bend my head and weep. Is it not enough that he has written 
t icse words ? My heart unanswered, I seal the letter once more 
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and 1 put It away 
V/hcn a woman is 
is not dead. He is 

cals and sleeps an,. - - , 

moon svliich shines outside my window now. Surely, surely ne 
knows. He knows that I stand here by tltc window, that I look 
out at the moon, rising above Uic mists of a spring night. I remem- 
ber, I remember — 

Gerald, always too sensitive, was obsessed with a strange terror 
in those first days when Ire had barely spoken to me of love. He 
feared that I might be offended. 

1 crietl out against him. “Oh darling, bow silly you arel” 

I was saying “darling’” long before he could bring himself to 
speak the word. When be began to all me by endearing names, 
it was not easily and, in the presence of others, never. 

I remember the look in his grave dark eyes. 

“I an live witliout your love ” he said, "but I could not live if, 
having had it, I should lose it. This is why I dare not ask you to 
marry me." 

"I shall always love you," I cried. 

It was on such a night as this, a moonlight niglit, that we spoke. 
The spring was htc that year and we had lingered under the birch 
trees to be alone and away from my mother, and [ was cold and 
he opened liis coat and put it about my shoulders and I walked m 
liis shelter. 


in the secret drawer. I annot return to tny hcd. 
widowed by death, docs passion die ? But Gerald 
there, in our house. He comes home at night, he 
in. He looks upon this same 


In June he liad his degree from Harvard. Mv mother amc to 
Commencement and I was singing proud to hear iJie honors he 
rccciveil. 5«»mna cum hude" -ibe words uere spoken a.^in 
ami ytt agam. My moibtr ras y>:umrr thm I tarf ccr Wfifr 
loivarJ him wlicn !k came sirktag mward us, snll u ii, ap and 
gown. There svas no man there to equal hrat m beauts. Fot tic 
momen h.s reserse was gone. He wets tnuntphant and haop^anj 
he caught our hand,, my moUserh and mjp. “ 

Qjngratulations,” my mother said 
She ptessed his hand m both kr^ hu, t dree, and Hoed 
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his cheek. It was tlie first time I had kissed him before my mother 
and he blushed and glanced at her and smiled when she did not 
reprove me. 

We had dinner together that night, the tliree of us, at a Chinese 
restaurant in Boston, where he had already ordered our meal, and 
my mother condescended to taste one strange dish after another. I 
ate everything, liking all, and Gerald laughed at me and loved me 
and I knew it, in spite of his careful reserve. 

He came home with us tlie next day, and by evening we were in 
the house. It was a clear night, tire air cool and sweet as only tire 
air of the mountains can be, and my mother said she was tired, 
and she went to bed. Gerald and I sat late on the stone terrace my 
father had built the summer before he died, and somehow I fell 
to talking about him. 

“I wish he could know about you,” I said. 

What about me.?” Gerald asked. He held my hand now, his 
hand cool and firm. 


I wish, I wish my father could know tire man who is to be my 
husband,” I said. 

A bold thing I was, but I knew tlrat Gerald loved me. 

He sat silent for a time, holding my hand. Then he rose from 
are bench where we were sitting and he drew me up to him and 
kissed me as never before had he kissed me. 

It was I who broke away from that long kiss. “Now we are 
engaged,” I whispered. 

We sat down again and he talked to me of Peking, and for the 

krst time he spoke of his mother. She had not been a beautiful 

woman, he said, but she had extraordinary grace. Her hands were 

cm t fragrant. He remembered their scent when she 

smoothed his cheeks. 

An tireir children as Western women 

nuzzle them and smell them when tliey are 

wi'ch K ^I babyhood she smoothed my cheeks 

with botli her hands. Her palms were soft and sweet.” 

father ® f asked, and how did she come to marry your 


“I think,” he said, “that my father was disappointed in love. The 
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American woman he wanted to marry would not go to Clilna with 
him, or was forbidden to go by her parents. She was not strong 
enough to disobey them, I suppose. He went to China alone and he 
lived alone for ten years. And then, you know how the Chinese 
arc — ” He caught himself. “No, how can you know how the 
Chinese are ? Well, they think every man and woman must marry 
for it is what Heaven ordains, and tlicre can be no health in a 
people unless there is health in die individual man and woman. 
So Cliincsc friends besought my father to marr)', and hit ieit 
friend, who is my uncle Han Yu*rcn, olTcrcd liim hit tir^. She 
was not young. She was, in a way, a widow. The man to Tfxm 
she had been betrothed as a child, by her parents, dSt-i a 
before the wedding. Had she been less independeri:. I the 
would have followed tradition and ncs’cr married. Sec 
have become a nun." 

"She was willing to marrv an American r** I eiLeL 
"That is wliat drew nr fad^tr to her,” Gerald snL'lXir: - r air 
Chinese women would not r.asc accepted a fyrrirrssLT 
“Had she seen your father'’ I asked. 

"Once,” he said, “when ms fatljcr visited li; 
was in the main hall. He did no: notice her-" 

"Your father is \ery lixndyene." I renurided lum-Hriid 
shown me his father’s picture. “V.'crc tlicy 1 ye: Lthz, 

He considered the quesuon. "Tljey hzi a eretnre: 

It was impossible to be aliogtrJier unliapjn 

was never gay but ne'er itd, and ehe crsnrd re.tr- 

shc was.” _ _ 

“Is order so importiuit 1 cried. For I — 


"There is no digmt' to 


me except i 


We talked thus slw n tii-i rrrr 

moon was high anc tne mor.-aat.'u vrzcz :==rt 
Wc heard the gr?:jdir'joer dede ir rr ^ - 
we rose togeUier lu.c vern mio trat dorse =r- - 
the h ead or ^ne e*.*nre v ^ paused. r7* 

tcndenjcie. ' * ^ " 
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went to iny own room and closed tlic door hcliind me. A calm 
happiness pervaded me. 


I FIND I must not dwell upon memory or it hecomes unbearable. 
I am thankful that the sap has bcfpm to run in the stigarbush 
for I have no choice now init to be inisy. Rennie has permission to 
stay out of school for a few days. His j»radcs arc iiij;h. Matt, Rennie 
and I work from liawn to dark and at niitht 1 am too tired to 
dream. I think of cutting off my long hair because today it fell 
down my back, the hairpins failing to hold in the wind. 

“I shall certainly cut this off," I cric<l, seizing the long tail of hair 
and twisting it .against my head. 

The wind carried my words to Rennie ami he cupped his hands 
and called to me. "You shall not, cither!" 

Later when we were eating our luncheon 1 asked him why he 
would not let me cut my hair and he said because he did not like 
a short-haired woman. 

“I am only your mother," I saitl. 

“Short-haired mother, then,” he retorted and laughed at me. 

I womlcr if Gerald laugiied as easily wiicn he was a boy. There 
is no one to tell me. I had no sooner written those worths than I 
thought, there is Gerald’s father. He will remember. As sof)n as 
this sugaring is finishctl, Rennie and I will go and find Gerald’s 
father. I want him here so I can talk about his son. 

Gerald s father left Peking before the Japanese entered. He said 
that he could not bear to see it. He went to a small town in Kansas, 
Little Springs. I have no idea how he lives now. He has written 
to us once, soon after we came to Vermont, and wanted news of 
Gerald, which I gave. He has not replied. 

I said to Rennie the next day, “Rennie, how would you like to 
have your grandfather MacLeod come and live with us.'” 

I shall have to think .about it,” Rennie said. He is prudent, this 
boy, cautious and careful. 

The days passed while he thought and we liad no time to talk. 
Sugaring is hard work but we arc fortunate because my father 
tapped die trees and laid pipes diroughout the bush, and those 
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pipes run into three main pipes through which, by force of gravity, 
the sap is conveyed to a small sugarhouse in the valley. Now 
Rennie and I, with Matt’s help, make sugar with twice the ease 
that our neighbors do. They see and wonder and sometimes give 
spare praise to my father, but none of them do likewise. They 
continue to carry buckets as they have always done and as their 
ancestors did. 


drop into sleep immediately after supper, Rennie’s checks burned 
with wind and snow and mine with fire. 

Today, however, winter has returned. The sap is frozen and the 
roads arc drifting widi deepening snow. We can rest, Rennie and 
I, and Matt has taken over the sugarhouse for the time being. We 
dallied over our breakfast and Rennie picked up a book. I inter- 
rupted him. 

“Rennie, have you thought about your grandfadicr coming to 
live with us?” 

He looked up from the window seat where he was lying, the 
book propped on his breast. 

“I have thought,” he said. “I’d like it.” And he went back to his 
book. 

Son of Gerald! He has thought, in silence he has decided, and 
it is as good as done. When the dishes were washed 1 went upstairs 
to consider the room the grandfather would have. The house is 
too big for us, it could house a dozen chihirtn. Half stone, half 
timber, it stands facing the south and the valley. Every summer 
someone from New York or Chicago wants to buy it from mc- 
I am offered a fortune large enough so that we need never sugar 
again. And I always refuse. 

So now I walk the wide upstairs hall and reflect upon the rooms. 

I choose the corner at south and cast. Rennie has tlic southwest 
room, because he likes to sleep on holidays and does not ss'ant the 
wakening sun. But an old man will not sleep late and thi^ 
room. It is square, it has four windows, and a firep* 
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between the two to the east. Deep window sills and seats beneatl: 
tlicm, a floor of wide pine planks, walls papered a faded pink. 
mother chose this room when she was old and her furniture is 
here, Victorian walnut, and the white ruffled curtains that she 
made and hung. The bed is absurdly large, the headboard high 
and scrolled and the footboard solid. It is a good room for an old 
gentleman. 






WE COULD not go until the sugaring was over. It was interrupted 
y an ice storm. In March, midscason, a warm rain poured upon us 
rom a ow gray sky. We were frightened lest the sap cease to flow, 
t le trees eceived by seeming spring. Then sudden winds blew 
pists o CO d southward from Canada, and the rain froze upon the 
trees, bap was assured, but alas, winds crashed the big trees. Sleep- 
ess in 1 1C mg It I heard the crack of breaking branches, sharp as 
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gun shots, and almost as dreadful In the morning the sun shone 
again and Rennie and I walked through die sugarbush to sec what 
we had lost. Icicles of frozen sap hung from the ends of the broken 
branches and melting in die sun they dripped dieir sweetness upon 
the earth below. I detest waste and here was waste, but then Rennie 
reminded me that a tree js prudent and never gives up all its sugar. 

“At least we can enjoy die beauty,” I said. So we stood on top of 
the mountain behind our house and surveyed the glittering land- 
scape. 

For six weeks of hard work, we had a hundred gallons of amber- 
clear maple syrup, to be boiled later into sugar. When the buds 
began to swell in April, the season was over, and I told Matt that 
he must tend the spring plowing alone, for Rennie and I were 
going to Kansas. We would be back, I told Jiim, before the seeds 
he planted could sprout. 

Rennie and I set forth on our journey. I tried to create an 
image of ins grandfather for Rennie as plains and mountains 
flew across the windows of the tram, but it was dim even in my 
own mind. I saw everyone through die bright mists of my love 
for Gerald. I am one of die fortunate women u ho marries her first 
love. 

The first run of maple syrup, John Burroughs says, is like first 
love, “always the best, always the fullest, always the sweetestj wliile 
there is a purity and delicacy of flavor about the sugar that far 
surpasses any subsequent yield.” 

“Your grandfather,” I told Rennie, “js tall and very dim and 
'• . ' Virginia, where his 

• • . •■ a wonder that he 

Rennie witlidrcw by die slightest movement. He does not wish 
to talk about his Chinese grandmother. I suspect die prejudices 
of his schoolfellows may be creeping into his soul. If so, then 
Gerald’s father will help me. 

“Your grandfather had dark hair and dark eyes, like your 
father,” I went on. “HtV hs.ir is p/ohably silver-white hi' nrf^sn 
you remember him at all ?” 

“I don’t remember,” Rennie said stubbornly. ' 
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speak of the life we lived in Peking he does not remember. He 
wants to be American. 

The landscape passes too quickly by the window. Someday I 
shall travel slowly over the miles wc whirl over now. I would like 
to stop at every village and town and walk on the country roads 
that wind away from us in an instant. Last night in my berth I 
pulled the curtain aside and gazed out into the moonlight. I did 
not know where wc were. My nation is so vast that within its end- 
less borders even I can be a stranger. I ought not to blame Gerald 
that he does not come here, lest he be e.xiled. 

I wept on his bosom that last night in the Slianghai hotel. “Why 
won’t you come with me?” I sobbed. “What is it here that you love 
better than your wife?” 

“No one and nothing,” he said. “Consider, my Eve, that if I leave 
China now it would be forever. And I’d be a stranger in America.” 

“I’d be there,” I cried. 

“Though you were there,” he said gravely. 

At midnight, in the vastness of the land over which wc sped, I 
felt myself a stranger, and I remembered what he said. 


We FOUND Gerald’s father. He was living alone in a shack at the 
edge of a cluster of one-story houses in western Kansas. Little 
Springs is a small town, less than a town. It is on the high plains, 
halfway to the mountains. It was easy to find him, for when we 
asked at the station everybody knew him in a strange, respectful, 
doubtful sort of way. 

The shirt-sleeved man at the ticket window, talking around the 
cud of tobacco in his mouth, directed us to the far end of the one 
street, and a mile beyond it in a one-room unpainted house we 
found Gerald s father. The door was open, although tlie air is chill 
here in April, and he was sitting inside at a rough table, wearing, 
of all things, his old padded Chinese robe and reading a Chinese 
book. 

When he saw us he got to his feet in his formal fashion and 
stood there smiling. He has let his beard grow and his hair is too 
long. Both are silver-white. He is terribly thin and his eyes are 
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hugt I never knew before how much he looks like Gerald. I ile^v 
to him and put my arms around him. 

“Baba — why on earth arc you here?” 

He lifted his bent head, he recognized me, strangely without 
surprise, as though he did not know where he was. He did not 
embrace me but he did not push my arms away. He said in a mild 
distant voice, “I was taken ill on the train and they put me off here, 
and here perforce I stopped. There is no reason for me to live one 
place rather than another.** 

How selfishly Gerald and I lived on in tlic house in Peking in 
those perilous prewar daysl We knew we were selfish, and yet we 
clutched every doomed hour of happiness. Yet it is also true that 
we believed anyone who reached America had reached Heaven. 
Wc had a few letters from Baba, saying that he was comfortable 
and we were not to worry about him. And beset with our own 
worries, in wars and dangers, we simply let it go at that. 

Baba was looking at Rennie and 1 stepped bacL 

“You remember your grandson,” I said. 

He put out his hand, a frail big hand, and I nodded to Rennie 
to bid him come fonvard. 

“Gerald’s son?” the old man inquired. 

“Of course,” I said. How much docs he remember and how 
much is forgotten ? 

“Yes, yes,” the grandfather murmured. “Sit dowri, sit riown.” 

There were not two other scats and Rennie sat on the edge of 
the tabic and I upon a stool. 

“Baba, how do you liver” I asked. 

“They bring me food,” he said vaguely. “A woman cleans my 
house and washes my clothes. 1 don’t need money. People arc kind 
here.” 

He docs not know where he is. I suppose he simply got off the 
train ill and bewildered and somebody let him have this house. 

“I have money,” he was saying. He opened the drawcc<"*^e 
table and took out a small parcel wrapped in a piece </ 

Chinese silk and opening it he showed me five one^dot 
Then he wrapped it up again and put it in the drawer. * 

Rennie and I looked at each other. We agreed, witho 
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Wc must wkc Baba home with us, and without delay. There was 
one train cast and one train west each day. 

“Have you had your luncheon, Baba ?” I asked. If wc made haste 
wc could still catch the eastward train. 

“I think so,” he replied. 

“What did you cat ?” 

He got up slowly and went to an old-fashioned icebox in the 
corner and opened it, I looked inside and saw a half-empty bottle 
of milk, a pat of butter, three eggs and a small meat pic, a wedge 
of which had been cut out. 

Rennie was standing in the door, looking over the plains. 

“Let’s get going,” he said. 

1 turned to Baba. “Will you come and live with us ?” 

He was sitting by the table again and he carefully closed the 
clothbound Chinese book, 

“Do you wish me to come and live with you he inquired. 

“More than anything,” I said. 

“Where is Gerald he asked. 

"He is still in Peking.” 

“Will he return?” ' 

“I — hope so.” 

“Someone is coming,” Rennie said. 

A man was walking toward us in long strides and in a moment 
was at the door, a man past youth and not yet middle-aged, tall 
and square-shouldered, sandy-haired, Ins skin the color of his hair, 
a wind-blown Western face, 

‘I came down to see what was going on,” he said in a hearty 
voice. “I keep an eye on my old neighbor.” 

“Arc you the owner of this shack ?” I asked. 

“Yes — it's on my farm.” 

‘‘It was good of you to take my father-in-law into shelter,” I said. 

I don t know what to think of folks who let an old man wander 
around alone,” he said severely. 

We had no idea — ” I began and stopped. 

How could I explain Peking, or even China? As well try to 
explain a distant planet! 

Now that wc have found him,” I said, “wc will take him home.” 
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Then I remembered. “I am Mrs. Gerald MacLeod. This is my 
son, Rennie.” 

“I’m Sam Blaine,” he said. But he was looking at Rennie. He 
was iliinking that Rennie looked “different.” Who, he was thinL 
ing, arc these people? 

“Where do you come from ?” he asked. 

“We li\ e in Vermont,” I said. 

“Where’s your husband?” 

I hesitated. To say that Gerald wanted to stay in Communist 
China u’oulcl be to bring down suspicion upon us all. 

“He is abroad," I said. 

Sam Blaine leaned against the door and looked us over thought- 
fully. Then he spoke to Baba. 

“Old friend, you recognize this lady and the boy?” 

Baba nodded peacefully. “She is my son’s wife. The boy is 
Gerald’s son." 

“You w.'int to go with them?” 

"I’ll go W'ltli tlicm.” 

"Not unless you w.int to — I’ll look after you if you want to 
stay.” 

“I will go,” Baba said. 

“Well — ” The tall man was doubtful. “If you say so — " 

“If we hurry wc can still catch the afternoon tram,” I said. 

“I’ll fetch my car. I’ll be back in fifteen minutes.” Sam Blaine 
strode off. 

I saw now that Rennie was in distress. He was looking at his 
grandfather and making up his mind whether to speak. 

“Well?” I inquired. 

“Are you going to take him on the tram wearing that Chinese 
gown?” my son demanded. 

Baba surveyed himself. “It’s a very nice gown,” Jie observed. “I 
bought it in Peking. Tlie silk is still good. It is warm and soft.” 

“Mother!” Rennie cried. 

“Baba, we will take the gown witli us,” I said. “But 
will be best if wc find your coat Americans are not usei ' 
who look different.” 

The gentle old man said nothing. Rennie was alread 
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behind a curtain which hung against the wall and served as a 
closet. He produced the dark-gray suit in which Baba had left 
Peking, and the dark overcoat Gerald had bought him at tlic 
English tailor shop in the old Legation Quarter. They looked very 
little worn. Baba let Rennie help him into the gray suit and we 
put on his overcoat and found his black Homburg hat and he stood 
quite patient under our appraisal. I was not sure he knew what 
was happening to him. He simply gave himself into our hands. 

Dust and noise outside the door announced that Sam Blaine had 
returned. I had packed the suitcase and Rennie led his grandfather 
to the car. Sam Blaine leaped out, and in a half minute we were 
in tlie car, red and chrome and monstrous, and comfortable as a 
bed. 

“I have never seen such a car,” I said. I was in the front scat, 
and Rennie and Baba were behind. 

“Made to order,” Sam Blaine said. “My order.” 

He drove fast and I stopped talking. I shall never grow used to 
speed. Years of riding in rickshaws and mule carts have reduced 
my tempo permanently, perhaps. We reached the station in time 
for the train, and Baba, supported by Rennie and Sam Blaine, was 
lifted up the steps. 

^ood-by, ma’am,” Sam Blaine said, and wrenched my hand. 

You rnight write me, and tell me how die old man makes it.” 

I will,” I promised. 

We setded ourselves into a compartment. Baba, Rennie and 
1. then I was conscious of pain in my hand, die one Sam Blaine 
iiad held m his crushing grip. 


Matt has dug the garden and plowed our fields. I am experi 
men ng t is year by putdng the land into permanent hay. Gras 
arming, I oelieve, is die only answer to our short season in dies 
mountains. A hundred years ago men made fields among the rock 

bave returned to wilder 
T ^^‘^^rds say, once gadiere. 

don£ Stratton to hear Daniel Webster speak, 

t eighteen hundred could gather now were Daniel Webste 
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to rise from the grave. They have gone away, those folk, and their 
children and children’s children arc living their lives in distant 
places. They went away in search of home, even as I have returned 
to find my home. 

Forlambeginr'""*''*' •• 

in Peking. It mus • • • 

stood for centurie 

those walls is of heavy Lcuar, bound in solid brass. In and out of 
the gate the beloved comes and goes, but my roots there must die. 
I h.ave returned to the land of ray fatlicrs. I ask myself if I should 
read Gerald’s letter to Baba, and then cannot bear the thought of 
sharing my secret, not today. For this is our wedding day, Gerald's 
ami mine, the fifteenth day of May, and I have spent it in the fields, 
seeding grass for permanent cover, leaving Matt to clean the barn 
and milk the cows. 

Twenty years ago today Gerald and I were married quietly in 
the big living room. Then I went to China with him and I was 
drawn into its vast slumberous life. I felt at home there as everyone 
does. I do not know why it is so, but people came to visit Peking 
and stayed to live out their lives. 

I tell myself that now all is changed, even in that eternal city. 
The long slumber is over. A terrible new energy possesses the 
people. I tell myself that tJiey do not want me there. But I cannot 
believe that my friend Sumei does not love me any more, not when 
I remember how we nursed our babies together and talked and 
laughed and told each other what we had paid at the markets that 
day for eggs and fish and fruits. I cannot believe that old Madame 
Li does not love me any more, she who often drew me down to sit 
beside her so that she could smooth my hands with hers. These 
were my friends, I love them still and surely they love me. They 
would say as Gerald says to me in the letter, “I love you and will 
always love you, but — ” 

How can there be buts if love continues.^ That is the question I 
cannot answer. And silence lies between us. 

When I came in to make supper Baba was enjoying the late 
sun on the kitchen terrace. He wears iifs Chinese gown every day, 
and he sits and reads his few old Chinese books and seldom «np.vVc 
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The doctor in, our valley, Dr. Bruce Spauldcn, tells me he must 
have had a mild stroke wlicn he was alone there in Little Springs. 

Bruce Spaulden is a good man and a good doctor, very tall, an 
honest face, strong features. I have not had time to know liim well. 

“There’s nothing to do,” he said. “Simply take care of him as 
you are doing.” Bruce is never in a hurry, but not communicative. 
He had come to examine Baba at my request, because Baba is not 
the man I remember as Gerald’s father. In Peking his mind was 
keen, cultivated, witty, tlie mind of a scholar. I was afraid of him 
and charmed by him when I went to live in his house with Gerald. 
He knew everything and information flowed from him with pure 
naturalness, never witli condescension. The subtle mellowing 
which China seems to leave upon all who give themselves to Jicr 
had reached perfection in him. 

“Gerald, how can I ever please your father ?” I cried on the first 
night we spent in the Peking house. 

“My darling,” Gerald said, “you need not try to please him. He 
is delighted witlr you because you don’t pretend. Neither docs lie. 
You can take each other as you arc.” 

Baba has still tliat naturalness and lie has his old-fashioned 
courtesy. Witliout one word to Rennie he teaches his grandson the 
manners he is losing since he became an American schoolboy. Baba 
will not sit down at the table until I am seated. He is careful to tell 
me when he goes for one of his short walks into the sugarbush and 
1 to tell me when he returns. He loves to walk slowly among tlie 
terns now unrolling their fronds in a carpet of jade green beneath 


_ Rennie comes home late because of baseball at school, and Baba 
sits in the kitchen with me and we talk. Oh, but it is different talk 
now. He IS not cluldish but something has gone from liim. The old 
scinti ating wit is silent, the mind rests. He is sweet and gentle and 
easy to live with. He accepts his daily bread. I am not sure he 
nows \y lere he is. I think he forgets at times who I am. He looks 
a ennie now and then with strange tlioughtfulness, I feel he is 
mquiring of himself whether tliis is Gerald or Gerald’s son, or 
even, soinetimes, whe Aer he knows him. ... No, it would be cruel 
to show him Gerald s letter. 
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name! Could Gerald one day, in Peking, years hence, forget even 
my name? 

Baba began to talk again. “I was lonely because that one %vhosc 
name I cannot remember did not return my love. And when 
Yu-ren said to me that he had a sister, I thought it might be a good 
thing to be married to a Chinese lady. She could help me, I thought, 
in my work with the Chinese.” 

I took up my knitting again. “Strange, was it not, that a Chinese 
lady should be unmarried ?” 

He said quite easily now, “She had been betrothed and her 
fiance had died. I think Yu-ren said he had died when she was 
quite young. She was twenty-five when we were married and I was 
thirty.” 

“Wasn’t it extraordinary that she was willing to marry a for- 
eigner? ’ I had somehow opened a door into Baba’s mind and I 
pressed my advantage. I wanted to know Gerald’s mother. There 
was not even a picture of her in the Peking liousc. I knew tliat 
Gerald loved her painfully well, but I did not know why it was 
with pain. 

The Vermont night was quiet about us, a lovely May night, 
moonless and soft. The house was silent. I felt no barrier between 

a a and me as he spoke with the simple words of a child, some- 
times m English and sometimes in Chinese. It was strange and 

eaut Til to hear the liquid tones of tlie ancient Peking language 


KJe told me, sitting in the brown armchair, 

iJinds folded one upon the other, his eyes fixed on my 

sometimes moving away to the darkening 

f ^ reliving a handful of vivid years in his youtli. 

tbp anrV^^f- p tuarned, he and Gerald’s motlier, according to 

H d'ad, and her elder 

thTnln hn!" ^'‘tnily. She had lived in 

the Han household, pursuing her studies. 

Was she beautiful. Baba?” 

thS were tw. f “altliough 

was beautiful when she reaValoud'^r^^ approached beauty. She 

read aloud to me the ancient poetry she 
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enjoyed. And also she played quite wcli upon iier iutc and she had 
a sweet melancholy voice. When she played in the evenings, she 
always wiped tears from her eyes. I do not know why she wepn” 

“After Gerald was born, was she happy?” 

A vague trouble passed over Baba’s face. “I do not know whether 
it can be called happiness. She was changed. She read no more 
poetry and she never again played her lute. Instead she became 
interested in the revolution. Until then she had paid no heed to 
political affairs. I do not remember that she ever read a newspaper 
before Gerald was born. But afterward, she began to read new 
books and magazines. She became friendly with Sun Vat-sen. I 
remember we quarreled over it.” 

“I cannot imagine you quarreling, Baba,” I said. 

“I did not like Sun Yat-sen. I distrusted him. I was then the 
advisor to the Throne, you understand. I believed that the old 
form of government was the best Besides, Sun was not educated 
in the classics. He had been only to missionary schools.” 

I was astonished to hear Baba speak so well. Something of the 
man I had known appeared before me. I put down my knitting to 
watch and to listen while he went on. 

“She, who had been reared in every ancient tradition, was sud* 
denly another woman than the one I had married. As a Chinese 
lady she had never left our house. Now, as the child grew out of 
babyhood, she began to go here and there to meetings. I knew she 


He looked at me piteously, his lower bp trembling. “She said 
that I wished to keep tlic Emperor on the throne for the sake of 
my salary'. She said that I was a foreigner and our two races could 
never mingle. She said I was loyal to my own She had been swcrt 
and gentle, and now suddenly she was cruel and angry. She said 
I never loved her.” 

Ah» that was the reason for the change’ She loved and 
she was not loved, and so she left her home and 
shc could find shelter. I had not the heart to ^ 
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“Did Gerald never see her again cither?” 

For all the ti ' T ’ • . I ■ T ’ 

that great houj •■■■■• . ■ 

of his mother. V. - ( 

had first finished college I taught for a year in an orphanage in 
New York, a foundling home for girls. Bed and crib lay side by 
side, rooms full of children who had bwn deserted and betrayed. 
By day they played and sometimes even laughed, but again and 
again at night I tvas waked by the dreadful sound of their weeping. 
For when a child moaned in her sleep she murmured “Mother,” 
and the word waked every child of die twenty or tliirty in the 
room, one and then anotlicr, and they wailed the word aloud. 
“Mother — Mother — ” Who can assuage such grief? I gave up 
my job and went away, but I have never forgotten the weeping 
children, dreaming of their unknown mothers. The child Gerald, 
lonely in the house with liis foreign fatlicr, takes his place with the 
weeping children. 

“He did see his mother,” Baba said, his answer to my question. 
“She was very correct about that. She would not see him secretly, 
but she asked whether Gerald might come to her.” 

“And were you willing?” ^ ^ 


“Was it for hours or days?” I asked. 

“Sometimes for hours, sometimes for days, depending upon 
what she considered her duties to Them. They always came first.” 

Ah, the child roust have felt that. Gerald is oversensitive to 
people. 

“What I did not like,” Baba was saying, “was that the cliild 
longed to live in his mother’s ancestral house. He did not return 
willingly to me. I suppose that he was given sweets and made 
much of by servants and lesser relatives. You know how it is.’ 

I did know. Those old Chinese families adore their men 
dren. In the men children is their hope of eternal life. The 
arc guarded and pampered and loved. They are absorbed int 
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mighty ocean of love, centuries old. Only the strongest and tlie 
most self-sufficient can emerge from such love into independent 
beings. 

I think my dead child could have been such a one had she 
been a boy. But she was a girl. Her name was Ru-an. I try not to 
think of her. I have seen many children but never one like her. 
My first-born she was, and Gerald was Chinese enough so that I 
saw disappointment in his eyes when he came into the hospital 
room. She lay in the crook of my arm. 

“Your daughter, sir,” I said to Gerald. I was very happy, in love 
with my life, my husband, my house, the city of Peking, the coun- 
try of China. 

He sat down beside the bed and he gravely inspected the child. 
I saw he was doing his best to Ifide his disappointment. 

“She is quite small,” he said. 

I was angry. “On the contrary, Gerald. She weighs eight pounds. 
Also she is intelligent.” 

“Intelligent," he murmured, staring at the round sleeping face. 

“Yes.” I yielded to him nearly always but I knew I would never 
yield to him about my daughter. She was to be beautiful, strong and 
intelligent. And so she was and so she continued to be, until she 
died. 

Oh, let me not think of her deadi! 

“Baba, you are tired,” I said and I rolled up my knitting. “You 
must go to bed. We will talk another time.” 

“I have not finished. I have not told you how Gerald’s mother 
was killed.” 

It was a dread death, that I could see. I saw it in his widened 
eyes staring at the dark window, the pinched whiteness about his 
nostrils, his tightened lips. 

‘ She was shot,” he said. He was trembling again. 

“Baba — don’t tell me! Don’t think of it.” 

He went on as though I had not spoken. “In 1930, in Nanking, 
she was seized by order of the secret police of the Nationalist gov- 
ernment. She was living alone. She had not accompanied her 
friend, Madame Sun. She had not left with the others on the Long 
March. For reasons I never knew she had been told to remain in 
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the city. Perhaps she was a spy. She was taken from her bed one 
cold morning in early spring, before dawn, and she Avas forced to 
walk, just as she was, in her night robes, to the Drum Tower, and 
there, with Jier back to the wall, and her eyes not blindfolded, she 
was sJjot.” 

“Baba — how did )ou know?” 

“She had a servant, an old w oman. That woman came to me — ” 
His voice faded to silence. His whole frame seemed to shrink. His 
eyelids dropped over his staring eyes. 

“Game, Baba,” I said. “You arc too weary.” 

And I led him to Iiis room and stayed near until he was in bed 
and at last asleep. 

I tvisb I had asked Baba tf Gcra]d tvas ever told the manner of 
his mother’s death. I think he was. The Chinese tell each other 
everything. Who can keep a secret there? Someone would have 
told. Gerald knosvs. 


Yesterday the answer came to the question I did not ask. The 
postman brought a magazine under Chinese stamps. There arc 
three of them on the magazine. I bad nor seen tljcse new Com- 
munist stamps before. Each carries the face of a joung man. One 
is a soldier, one is a machinist, one is a peasant. There is no name 
on the wrapper. It merely says P.O.B. No. 305, Peking, C/una. Bur 
I know Gerald sent it. For when f opened the magazine, I found 
it was dedicated to a raartjT of the revolution. She was shot in 
Nanking on May the ^tcenib, 1930, Her name was Han Ai-ian. 
She was Gerald’s mother. 

There is a picture of her on the cover. The face is calm and 
austere, a narrow face, the eyes large and lustrous, the hair drawn 
back from the high forehead, the lips, tenderly cut m youth, per- 
haps, are stem. I can see Gerald’s face emerging from this face. 
The lines are the same. 

So Gerald knows. I do not doubt now that the old sers-ant 
woman bore a message to him from his mother. The mother would 
have told the son how she died and for what cause. 

He did know, he did remember. For it was 1 
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wedding day, May the fifteenth. He did not tell me why, but 1 
know now. He cannot write me a letter, but he has sent me his 
mother’s picture and the story of her life as a revolutionist. He 
wants me to understand. 

Oh, beloved, I try, I try. 



It grows no easier to live alone, woman witliout man. I feel a 
certain hardness in me. I am not as tenderhearted as I was. The 
daily exercise of love is gone and I fear an atrophy. I wonder how 
other women live, who have had husbands and have them no 
more. 

But Gerald still lives. He is not dead, but liveth. I do not 
read the Scriptures regularly, but now I crave spiritual food. This 
morning, a summer’s day in early June, full of life and burgeon- 
ing, the garden forcing itself, tlie late apple trees in full blossom, 
the grass new green, I felt my blood running through me, too 
swift and strong, and my soul cried out for succor. Then I took tlie 
small worn leatherbound New Testament which had been my 
father s, and it opened to tliese words. “He is not dead, but liveth.” 
It IS enough. I closed the book and went to my work. 

Oh, good hard work that a farm has ever ready — I bless it. 
I went to the barn and there discovered that my prize cow, Cecily, 
^1^-1 night presented me witli a fine heifer calf. Mother and 
child were doing well, and Cecily looked at me smugly tlirough 
the bars of the maternity stall. She is a pink-nosed Guernsey and 
she IS slightly dish-faced, which lends her a saucy air. Her figure 
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is impeccable, by Guernsey standards. She did not rise when she 
saw me, excusing herself doubt/css by her achievement. The calf 
is exquisite, with a dainty head and good lines of back and rump. 
She stared at me with faint alarm, and her mother licked her cheek 
for reassurance. Cecily was complacent. I oifered her the masli that 
Matt concocts for such occasions and she ate it without greed, 
delicately and as a favor to me. 

I came away cheered. Life flows on, whatever the need of the 
heart. I turned to the garden and attacked the young weeds, though 
of all tasks I hate w^eeding. The seeds arc up, however, and the race 
is on. I worked hard all day, stopping only to make luncheon for 
Baba and me at noon. Rennie is m the last lap of his school year. 
He goes to college in the autumn and I fear my loneliness but I 
must not feed upon him. Baba and I ivilJ live here together hke two 
old folk. . . . 

Ah, but I am not old. Tonight when the young moon rose, I 
could not go to bed. Rennie is away this evening. He is in love, 

I think. He put on his best dark-blue suit, a white shirt and a crim- 
son tic. He had even polished his Sunday shoes. I do not know 
who she is. I must wait. 

Baba went to bed early. He likes to be under cover, as he putt 
it, by half past eight But it is only the beginning of the night then, 
and I came to narrow terrace that faces the moon, and lay 
down on the long chair. The air is chill, though it is June, and I 
wrapped myself in my white shawl and Jet mjsclf dream of the 
beloved. 

hiy mind floats over land and sea to the city which is his, and 
like a ghost I creep through the streets, and m the gate where he 
lives. This I have done again and again in the five years we base 
been parted. There is nothing eternal about our separation. At any 
moment he may decide to come here to me. U he does, 1 tvilJ nor 
ask a question, I will not ask why did )-ou, or how could you ^ I 
will Open my arms and receive hun. It is enough that he returns. 

There hangs the moon I Upon a summer night in Peking we 
sit in tJic cast courtyard. Our house belonged once to a Manchu 
prince, a lowly one, a younger brother. It is not large cn 9 '^’'^pr 
a palace, but those who lived in it loved it well cno 
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beauty lierc and there. The gates between the courts arc moon- 
shaped, framed in tiles set in. lacciikc patterns. A lotus pool lies in 
the east court, and a cluster of bamboos hides the wall. The street 
is on the other side of the house, and the court is quiet. Moreover, 
the east court leads into our bedroom, Gerald’s and mine. The 
huge Chinese bed stands against the inner wall. 

At first, as a bride, I complained about die bed. It is too hard, 
I said, a wooden frame and a bottom of woven rattan to sleep 
upon. Gerald laughed at me and said that I wanted the be.aut>’ and 
not the hardness of Chinese life. And I said why should we sleep 
on wood and rattan when we could have a spring mattress, and is 
that a sin ? Not sin, he said, but inconsistency. We should be one 
thing or the other. Why not have die best of botlt, I said, and so 
when he went to Tientsin to order supplies for the college year, 
he brought back an American spring mattress. And it was a game 
between us that I should pretend to force him to admit its comfort 
while he pretended to like the old liard Chinese bed bottom. We 
laughed a great deal in diosc days. I do not remember that he 
laughed with anyone else. He was to that degree not like his 
Chinese friends, for Chinese laugh easily and gaily. But Gerald is 
grave. He can be somber and at sucli times he is silent. Nothing I 
could say would make him speak. Only love could bring him back 
to me, warm physical love, informed by heart and mind. Sitting 
there alone on the terrace, I stretched out my arms to him across 
the sea. 


came home at midnight and found me still on the terrace. 
“You haven’t been waiting for me, I hope. Mom.'’” he said. 

Yes, he is getting to he an American. The stately name of Motlicr, 
upon which his father always insisted, has become Mora. 

“No,” I said. “I %vas just thinking about your father and wonder- 
ing what he is doing tonight — working, probably.” 

^ Rennie did not answer. Instead, rather ostentatiously, he lit a 
cigarette. I know that he smokes, and he knows that I know, but it 
is die first time he has done so before me. 

“Give me one, will you I said. 
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He looked surprised and held out the pack. “I didn’t know you 
smoked,” he said and lit my dgarcttc. 

“I don’^” I retorted. “But you seem to enjoy and why not J?” 

He was embarrassed and I fear the pleasure went out of his 
cigarette. Perhaps it is necessary for the young to have something 
to defy. I suspect they hate this inodem permissiveness. There is 
nothing in it to set their teeth against. At any rate, Rennie soon 
put out his cigarette. He stretched himself in ^e other long ch a ir 
and locked his hands behind his head. I heard him sigh. 

“How old were you when you were married, Mom ?” 

“I was twenty-three.” 

“Gee, that was old.” 

“ft didn't seem so," f said. “Your father and I were engaged 
for a year.” 

“Why didn’t you get married before.'” 

How much does one reveal to a child? Rennie’s profile in the 
cioonbght was not a child’s. He has grown three and a half inches 
this year. He is already as tall as Gerald. The bones of his face arc 
hardening and the lines are strengthening. If these are outward 
signs of manhood, there must be inward changes, too. 

“Your father was afraid I might not like China. More than that, 
he ivanted to be sure that i could love what nas Chinese in him. 
Until he was sure, he would not marry me.” 

Our son pondered this. “What is Chinese in him?” he asked at 
last, “f can’r even remember him clearly.” 

“Why, Rennie, you were tw'clvc when we left” 

“I know — I should remember. I don’t know why I can’t.” 

He does not want to remember his father — that is why. But I 
must not accuse him. 1-ct me seize this opportunity to help him 
remember. 

“You know how he looks ” 

“He really looks Chinese,” Rennie said unwillingly. 

“Yes, he looks Chinese until he is with Chinese and ^en he looks 
American.” ,, 

“if he were hcit he’d look Chinese all right. 

“iVhat of it? The Chinese are very handsome, espe 
in the Nortli, where your grandparents lived.”' 
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“Is my failicr more Chinese inside or more American ?” Rennie 
asked. 

“I drink that wlicn he is Chinese he is very Chinese. There arc 
other times \rdien he is very American.” 

“For example?” 

Rennie has tlic precise mind of a scientist. How can I answer 
J)im? For it was wlicn we were alone, husband and wife, that 
Gerald was American. That surely was his true self. 

“He is very Chinese when it comes to family,” I said. “He treats 
you as a Chinese fadicr docs his son, with an inexorable loving 
firmness. He never lets you forget that you arc not only his son but 
you arc the grandson, the great-grandson, a thousand times over, 
of many men before you.” 

“But I have other ancestors — yours. Mom — and maybe I’m 
more like them.” 

“It may be that you arc.” 

I knew diat he had not reached the real meaning of all diis 
talk. What can one do with tite young except wait ? Soon he began 
again. 

“Mom, do you think my being part Chinese will keep an 
American girl from liking me?” 

“Certainly not,” I said. “It would be much more likely that a 
Chinese girl wouldn’t like the American in you.” 

“I couldn’t fall for a Chinese girl.” 

“You might. They’re very beautiful, many of them.” 

“I shan’t go back to China,” he told me. 

“You might go back someday to see your fadicr, if lie doesn’t 
come here to us.” 

“Will he come here, do you think?” 

This, tliis was die moment to tell him about die letter locked 
in my desk. I am afraid to tell him. He is too young to understand, 
too ignorant to have mercy. 

“I hope he will come. Let’s both hope. And who’s the girl, 
Rennie ?” 

For of course diere is a girl. All the talk has simply been leading 
up to it. 

He sat up surprised. “Mom, how did you know?” 
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For some reason Baba ckciilcd to be tUfficuU. He said in Chinese, 
very clearly, “Who is this female?" 

Rennie flushed. He pretends he has forgotten .all Ins Chinese but 
when he wishes he remembers it perfectly. He spoke in sharp 
English. “Grandfather, tins is my friend Allegra Woods." 

Baba nodded his head like an old mandarin. 

“She should be at home with her parents," he said in Chinese. 

I laughed. “Allegra, you mustn’t mind him. He lived in China 
for so many years lie lias forgotten he is an American.” 

Her blue eyes grew wide. “In China? Rennie didn't tell me." 
Then Rennie has not told her everything. I must be careful not 
to tell too much. 

"Yes,” I said cheerfully. “We all lived there. Rennie's father is 
still there. As a matter of fact, Rennie was born in Peking.” 
“Really? But I thought China was Communist?" 

“Just now, yes.” 

“Then how can his f.athcr — ” 

“He is the president of a great college and he feels it his duty to 
stay with his students.” 

“I see.” 

But she didn’t see, that I knew. She looked thoughtfully at 
Rennie, her eyes big and blue. 

“Get some ice cream, Rennie,” I said. “There’s plenty in the 
•, freezer.” 

. “Come along, Allegra,” He seized her hand. 

“Did you have to tell her cverytliing at once?” Rennie gro.ancd 
that night when he came home. 

“I did not tell her everytliing,” I said. 

“She said now she knew why I seemed queer.” Rennie choked. 
I longed to put my arms about him but he would have hated it. 
Better to speak the truth. 

“You will have to accept yourself,” I said. “You are partly 
Chinese, one fourth by blood. You will never be happy until you 
are proud of all tliat you arc — not just of a part.” 

I kissed his cheek and went .away. The Allcgras of this world 
arc not for him, but he will h.avc to find it out for himself. Then 
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when the pain is over he will discover a woman who is his, and 
whose he can be. 


"'What,! wonder, made me know Gerald was mine? I remember 
that spring day in my senior year at Radcliffe. I was hurrying to 
my class in philosophy, my arm full of books. I was late to class 
and much distracted by the beauty of the season when I saw Gerald 
run with liis striking grace down the steps of the hall I was about 


We did not speak that day on the steps, but we looked full into 
one another’s eyes, and I made up my mind fores cr. I would learn 
what his name was and tel! him he was mine. 

It did not happen in a day or a week bur it did in a montli. For 
I ' • ’ • ’ • 

Q 

S • 

but he could not shake meoS. .■Vc-J then I asked him oned:j~ 
meet my mother. I was ia lore. 

He let me know at last — ob what a long time it v.^ 
let me know, three month.', frur months — I thought b: 
never tell me. 

“I don’t know whethrr tcu can consider me as a tnen?— 
wet his dry lips. 

“I can and I do,” I sci. ImzHng with jov. 

After we w ere mamsi I asked him why he 
that day. He sasd. smmmermg agam, though by » 

our bedroom by the ci.': enr: of the Peking iwussr 
is, I never tkoagh: Fd be — be m Jove, you kcow-— 
can girl.” 

“Didn’t ycu. cr.-r," I z:2scd. "And whom ^ 

ing please, if ixt o; '' — 

He said seceny, ‘I aheajs supposed I 
It was E" Eccher'i ^ruh.” 

Thi: i he Eii, teg 2go. 
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that Chinese woman did love him long ago, and because he did 
not love her, she took what she had, the child, and made the child 
her own. Who can tell me now? 


Tomcht the moon is full upon the mountains and the shadows 
in the valley arc black. The graveled road is silvered and I see two 
figures walking slowly at the far end into the trees, their arms 
enlw’ined. I know they arc Rennie and Allegra. They have walked 
out of the moonlight now into the shadows beneath the maple 
trees. 

A change began with the new moon this month. Rcmuc was 
silent and hurried, not by work but because of haste and urgency 
in himself. He came and went without speaking and if he saw me 
looking at him he turned his head away. 

Last night I stayed until long past midnight upon the terrace, 
so late that the wind was cool, and I wrapped my red wool scarf 
about me. Then I saw Rennie springing up the hill. He looked like 
a man in the night, so tall and strong and powerful. He saw me 
and he did not come to the terrace, but went instead to the door 
of the kitchen. I could bear it no longer. 

“Rcnniel” 

He paused, his hand on the latch. 

“Yes?” 

“Come here, please.” 

He came quietly and calmly. 

“You’re up late,” he said. 

“I have waited for you.” 

His voice is a man’s voice now, “You mustn't wait for me— nor 
any more.” 

“I cannot sleep when I do not Jcnoiv where j’ou are,” I ssid. 

“You will have to learn to sleep, not knowing.” 

I was suddenly angry because I knew he was right. And I 
not keep from speaking the truth. 

“I know you are with Allegra ever)’ evening and / dx'i’-*' 
her.” 

It is the first time I ha\ c spoken my growing dislH^ 
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whom llcunlc is hc|,',imnnj’, to love. If (krahi were here, 1 cotihi 
talk wifi) iiim anti heed iiis advice. 

“Sit down, Rennie/’ I said. "U is late. Inn not ton late for what 
I want to say." 

He sat ilown on tlw low w.ill of the terrace, his luck to the 
moon so that his face was in sltadow and mine in the hj;hi. And i 
went on: 

"It is not that I disapprove of Allcgra for her own sake, .‘ihc is 
like many otiicr ^iirls, pretty atui swcci and shallow. Site will make, 
some matt quite hapjiy, a man who docs not need niiich. He will 
be happy with Allej'ra and she wish him for the hc.art of c.ach has 
the measure of a cup and no more, and so they fulfil! one another. 
But you, Rennie, need a fountain of love, living attd eternal. Von 
must find a deep womati, my sott, a woman wiiii an overllowing 
heart. When you find her, believe me, 1 shall never lie awake again, 
iiowcvcr late you come liomc." 

"Allegra says you arc jealous," Rennie retorted. 

"That is because slie knows she is not the otic you should love, 
and she knows that I know it, too." 

We were on the edge of a great hitterncss, my son nitd I, and I 
drew back from the abyss, 

I tried to speak calmly. "I suppose the reason 1 long so much for 
you to love one who can truly love you is hecatise your father and 
I have been utterly happy togctlier. I have never loved another 
man, nor had lie iovcsl another woman Iw-forc me. It is old-fash- 
ioned, I know. It is quite the thing now, I hear, to say that one must 
experiment in love. Perhaps that is tnic for the shallow-hearted. 
But it is not true for the deep in heart. Your fatlicr and I arc among 
those few. It made our love complete when we knew that wliat sve 
gave each to tlic other was new and never given before. 1 assure 
you it did.’’ 

How glad I am that I have nes’cr shown Rennie the letter I have 
locked in my desk upstairs! For whatever the letter means I know 
that Gerald still loves only me. But Rennie could not know and 
lie will never knosv if he docs not find his mate, 

“It s strange djcn that my father docs not even write to you," he 
;aid cruelly. 
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“Not strange,” I replied, “nierc is some reason why he cannot 
write, a reason that has nothing to do with you and me. There are 
many such reasons that separate people now. We must not allow 
them to destroy love. We must wait, still loving.” 

I was teaching myself as well as Rennie. 

Rennie got up and kissed my check. “You needn’t worry, Mom,” 
he said. “And you’re mistaken about Allcgra. She’s all right. Any- 
way, I’m not my father and she is not you, and we have to Jive 
our own lives.” 

To this there could be no reply. 

“Good night. Mom." 

“Good night, my son," I said. 

1 heard him clatter up the bade stairs from the kitchen to his 
room. This summer he moved from the room next to mine, where 
he has lived since we came home, announcing that he would take 
tJic room over the kitchen. I know, of course, that he svants that 
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she is not enough for him. It is Allcgra I pity and I sec that she 
must be protected from Rennie. I must save Rennie, but I must 
save Allcgra too. 


Todw Rennie is full of joy. He thinks he has clarified his relation- 
ship to me. He is free, he thmks, and he came downstairs this 
morning all life and cheer, his beautiful face aglow, his eyes shin- 
ing with love. He kissed me briskly on the cheek, and sat down at 
die table to eat breakfast. 

“I must begin cleaning the brush from the high suga-’'”'*'— 
said, his voice loud and clear. “Malt can help me when h 
the barn.” 
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“I suppose so,” I said. 

He was off then, very busy — and I washed the dislies and tended 
the house. Rennie thinks I should have a dishwasher but I will not. 
I like the quiet reflective moments after a meal, my hands in the 
hot soapy water and the view from the kitchen window before my 
eyes. Then, too, I love my dishes. Some I brought with me from 
the house in Peking, and the rest arc my mother’s and ones that I 
used as a child. I do not understand women who complain about 
their houses and their children and their husbands. This is our dear 


my fingers and fell against the sink and broke to pieces. I could 
not keep the tears from rushing to my eyes. I earned the bits of 
lovely pottery outside and buried them under the old apple tree by 
the front door. 

When I came back into the kitchen Baba was there, waiting to 
be fed. He is growing very old now, and childish, I tucked the 
napkin in his collar but he would not lift his hand to his spoon, 
and I fed him. He ate then quite patiently, in silence, his eyes fixed 
vaguely on the window. 

“I go back to my bed,” he said when the dish was empty. 

“Sit on the terrace a while in the sun,” I suggested. 

He shook his head and I had to coax him. “Do you not remember 

• r ” ’ 11-ofthe 

’ ... ■ • • • • ■ • ind cat 

«..J t,'- L-v.. V- L . o , • , ’ ‘ • • warm 

today and without wind.” 

He rose obediently and I wrapped a scarf about his neck and led 
him to the terrace and sat him down on the bench against the 

•• y-, . • , -- •U......!. k.. rtr..4 T //-.f/TOt 

• ■ _ ' ■ le- 

. ■ ■ ■ . ■ . ■ I in 

reproach. 

“Shall I go to bed now?” he inquired 
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“Indeed you shall,” I said, “after you have had some tea and a 
boiled egg with your rice," 

He ate without demur, relishing die Chinese tea, and I took him 
u]) to bed, and pulled the shades and left him fast asleep. The sun 
and air did him good, but how could I forget him ? How selfish 
to let my mind dwell only upon my son! 

Yet the hours of thought while I tended my house have cleared 
my mind. There is no better time for a woman to think dian in the 
hours when she sweeps and dusts and makes beds. The physical 
activity sends blood coursing through her frame and the brain 
awakes. Yes, I shall go to sec Allcgr.a’s mother. 


Mns. Woods was sitting on the porch of her house when I opened 
the gate. The house is a pleasant one, white-painted and the 
shutters green, a conventional house even to the flower beds and 
the walk between them. She was sewing needlepoint. 

She rose when I came to the steps. She is a plump, middlc-.ngcd 
woman, a round friendly face, the sort of woman to be seen on any 
porch anywhere, a good woman, somewhat timid. 

“Come in,” Mrs. Woods said, seeming flustered. 

“I am Mrs. Gerald MacLeod,” I said, “and I live up the ro.'id.” 

“I know your boy Rennie,” she said. “We’d best sit inside, be- 
cause the mites are bad today. I was just about to move.” 

We went inside a narrow hall with a red carpet, the straight 
stairs leading to the second floor. To the right was a dining room 
and to the left a largish living room. It was pleasant and comfort- 
able, There were a few magazines on the table beside the couch 
but no books. How could Rennie live in a house without books ? 

Take that chair,” Mrs. Woods said. “It’s my husband’s, and so 
it’s the most comfortable,” 

Tlicre was suddenly a mild twinkle in her gray eyes that I liked. 

I sat down and came to the point at once. 

I m sure you know that Rennie and Allcgra are seeing 
each other. I want to know what you think about it. Tlicy’rc so 
young. ...” 

Her round face grew concerned. It is a sweet childish face. 
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Allegra is much prettier. The father, perhaps, has straightened 
the lines of her face. But she has her mother’s curved figure. 

“They are young,” she agreed. “Mr. Woods and I have been 
worried. Of course we want Allegra to feci free. But she’s only a 
senior in high school next year. We wouldn’t want her to tJiink 
she shouldn’t finish liigh school.” 

“Heavens, no,” I said. “And Rennie will have to go to college 
— and after that he will have still more years somewhere, perhaps 
in Europe, or perhaps in China, where his father is.” 

Real horror broke over my neighbor’s face. “China ? Nobody 
can go there, can they.^” 

“Not now,” I said, “but Rennie may join his father tliere some- 
day, when the world is better.” 

“Is his father — a Chinese?” Mrs. Woods spoke the word 
apologetically. 

“No," I said, “at least, not altogether. His father, Rennie’s grand- 
father, is American. He Jives with us. My husband is president of 
a great university in China. He feels it his duty to stay by his 
work." 

“Isn’t China Communist ?” Her voice was vaguely reproachful. 

"Yes,” I said, "and my husband is not Communist, J can assure 
you. But he still feels he roust stay.” Then the mitli forced itself 
from me. “You see, his motlier vras Chinese.” 

“She was?” Mrs. Woods' voice was an exclamation. “Then that’s 
w.* I - had Indian blood." 

s ^ I • ■ • . 

“Tiien I am glad I told. It is better for you to know before tliey 
fall too much in love.” 

“I should say so.” 

Her face was flushed with though^ her plump hands cJencIied 
together on her lap. Suddenly she looked up and her eyes met 
mine. “You poor thing," she said, “it’s dreadful for you, isn’t it?” 

“What — Rennie ?” 

“The whole business— inarr)’ing somebody way off— a 
nese!” 

“^{y husband is American,” I said. “His father registerci 
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young people forget easily. Allegia 15 so pretty that she must have 
a lot of boy friends.” 

They grasped at the suggestion. “She is very popular,” hfrs. 
Woods said proudly. 

Allegra came in at this momcnL Her checks were rose pink. 
She had on a wliite sleeveless frock, short and tight, and only a 
young pretty girl could have suffered its severity. 

“Hello, Mrs. MacLeod,” she said with a quick smile. 

“I’m afraid Rennie kept you up too late, last night,” I said. “I 
scolded him for it” 

“Oh, I can always sleep,” Allegra said. She sat on the couch 
beside her father and he put his arm around her shoulders and 
squeezed her against him. 

“How’s my honey?” 

“Just fine,” Allegra said and leaned her fair head against his 
shoulder. 

Mrs. Woods watched them tenderly. “They’re such chums,” she 
murmured. It was touching to see how the parents adored this 
child, their only one. 

They were anxious for me to be gone. They would not talk to 
the child before me. I got up and bade tlicm good-by as if nothing 
had happened, as though we had not rearranged two In’cs. We 
lingered on the porch, we admired tlic sweet Williams along the 
path. And so I went home. 

When Rennie came in to supper I had no chance to tell him 
what I had done. He ate in a hurry and in his work clotlies, and 
then rushed to his room to bathe and change. In a few minutes 

* ’ « .« - t-.-.-i. clean blue jeans and a fresh shirr. 

d as he went. 

When I had washed the dishes and had settled Baba for the 
night, I went to my room. Tonight I could sleep. Whatever I hail 
to meet, I would face it in the morning. 


I WAKED early and got up immediately, knowing what aw 
me. When I came downstairs Rennie was there at the kii 
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stood looking down the valley half hidden by rain, summoi^g 
my courage to go to his room. I tried to think of Gerald but my 
heart did not call and his did not answer. I could not sec his face 
and when X forced the eyes of my mind toward him, I saw only 
the stretching miles of land and the terrible gray sea bettveen us. 

I opened the door of Rennie’s room and looked in. The bed was 
empty, neatly made. All the room was neat and I was frightened 
by such order. On any other morning his clothes would have been 
piled on the armchair, his shoes scattered, his books open on the 
table. I ran across the room to hts closet lest it be empty. Oh, what 
joy to see his clotlics still hanging there! I counted his suits, the 
brown second best, his work clotlics, the jackets and slacks. No, 
his best dark-blue suit was gone. 

Then I saw the envelope on his desk, addressed to me. 

I sat down to read it because I was too weak to stand. “Dear 
Mother,” Rennie said. Mother. Not Mom. “I have gone to find 
Allegra. I have to sec for myself why she has changed — if she has. 
Don’t get in touch with me — don’t telephone, don’t write. See 
you when I get home. Rennie.” 

Now there is nothing to do but wait. Blessings on old Baba, who 
is all I have Ichl I went back to my room and bathed and dressed 
and descended to the kitchen. 

And then I was disturbed by plaintive sounds and I heard Baba’s 
voice. I went upstairs. He lay in his bed, the covers drawn tight 
about Ills neck, his dark eyes bewildered. 

‘‘I can’t get up,” he murmured. 

“Are you in pain, Baba?” I asked. 

“No pain,” he said indistinctly. 

“Lie sull,” 1 said. “1 will send for die doctor.” 

So I went to tlie telephone. It W'as early and Bruce Spauldcn had 
not left home. 

“Yes ?” His voice was crisp. 

“Bruce, 1 think Baba has had another stroke.” 

“I'll be over. Just keep him covered and quiet.” 

I went beck to Baba and told him that Bnitrc was comini: and 
then I made the room tidy. Baba lay thete, quiet and good, and 
watched me, and I saw his face beginning to draw toward the left 
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“Are you happy as you are?” 

“I don’t know. I suppose so, I haven’t asked myself.” 

I poured ill's second cup of cofliec. \V’hat he did not wish to tell 
he would not tell. That is a Vennontcr, too. 

When he was gone, suddenly and to my own surprise I gave 
myself over to weeping for Gerald. 3 knciv that the <ioors of the 
house in Peking were shut against me. 





Last week, coming home from my Satunlay shopping, I was 
charmed by the sight of a black mother ewe and her twin white 


uas uiii^iii., nutu, /w..., ... , 

sun was Jiot. I sat down on a round gray rock. At this die mother 
ewe was gently alarmed and bleated softly. Immediately the baby 
lambs came to her side and stood trembling on their slender legs, 
and peered at me. I thought that I would like to own the black 
ewe and her white lambs. They can crop the short grass on the 
hillside about my house and keep the semblance of a lawn. 

I went to find the farmer who owns the ewe and after some 
search I found one of the wry individuals who cling to this soil, 
a man who farms a little and tinkers at whatever job comes his 
way. He was mending a table when I came from behind his smajl^ 
frame house. “Well?” he inquired widjout good morning. ^ 

“I’d like to know if your black ewe and white lambs ai 
sale,” I said. 
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No one except Rennie has a key. The next sound u-ould be the 
refrigerator, opened and shut. . . . Yes, that sound, too, I heard. I 
longed to spring from my bed and run downstairs and enfold him. 
But I had grown cautious. It was no longer wliat I wished to give 
but what he would accept. He had learned to live without me and 
without his liomc. I would not go downstairs. The days of cliild- 
hood communion were over. 

In my bed I lay, the faint moonlight streaming across the 
counterpane, and I listened. He ate at the kitchen table, I heard 
the clink of a dish and the scrape of a chair. He ate well, for it was 
a full half hour before I heard the door to the stair open, the Httle 
winding back stair that goes only to his room. I heard the sound 
of water running into the bathtub cautiously and at half cock, so 
as not to svake me. Oh, how thanHai was I that he had come 
home! Thank God, thank God! 

Then I heard the door handle turn softly. When I saw him 
standing in the doorway, urapped in his old red wool bathrobe. 

I spoke as easily as if he had never been away. 

“fs that you, Rennie?" 

In such foolish words great moments arc encompassed. He 
answered as easily. “How are you, Mother.^” 

“I am well. Did you Just get back'” 

“I had something to cat downstairs.” 

He came toward the bed and sat down on the edge of it, and 
we gazed at each other m the moonlight. 

“Shall I put on the light'” I asked. 

“No,” he said. “Did I wake you 

“It doesn’t matter,” 1 said, pretending to be sleepy. “1 don’t 
get up as early as I used to. Matt milks tlic cous.” 

"Is everything all right .^” he asked. 

“I’ve bought a black ewe and twin white lambs so that I need 
not cut the grass.” 

“f saw them in the moofllight.” 

Then it seemed wc had nothmg more to say. I would not let a 
question escape from the prison of my heart. 

“You haven’t asked me where I have been, Motlier.’ 

“You might have written me,” I said. 
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“I couldn’t,” lie said. “And it doesn’t matter where I’ve been, 
. . . Mother, why did you let me be born ? I asked you before.” 

“You didn’t wait for my answer,” I reminded him. 

"I will wait now,” he said. 

“Your father and I love each other with all our hearts and when 
there is such love between two young and healthy human beings, 
one a man, the other a woman, a child is their hope,” 

“You might have thought what it would mean to me.” 

Oh, what a bitter cry tliis wasl 

“Your father thought of it. I said that our child would be so 
strong, so beautiful, so self-sufficient, that he would meet any 
situation and be the conqueror.” 

His eyes were as black as dead coals. 

“When I was in China,” he said, “they called me a foreigner. I 
did not care then, for I thought I had another country, America.” 

“People have been kind to you here,” I said. 

“It is not kindness I want — it is love,” 

“You have much love,” I said. “Your father loves you and I love 
you. And love will come to you someday from a woman.” 

“Allegra is not allowed to love me. Her parents forbid it.” 

“Can she not be disobedient?” I inquired. “My mother forbade 
me to love your father, too, but I disobeyed. And I have never been 
sorry.” 

No, I am not sorry, though Gerald’s last letter lies upstairs in 
my desk, a thing alive with sorrow. 

“Not all women arc strong,” Rennie said and he looked at me 
with something like distaste. “And because a woman is not strong, 
it does not mean that her love is the less valuable.” 

^ What is Allegra afraid of?” I tried to hide my scorn. 

^ She is afraid of what I carry in my veins, the ancestry.” 

“You mean the Chinese part of you,” I said. 

He nodded, and he knotted his hands together. 

The very part of you tliat I love most and am most proud of 
because I love your fatlier, you wish you did not have. Shame on 
you, Rennie!” 

You dont understand,” he cried. “You are American, your 
ancestry is pure — ” 
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“Oh, pure,” I cried, “ihc rebels of half a dozen nations in Eu- 
rope — ” 

“You are all white,” he said stubbornly. 

It was not the moment for argument. 

“I am going to Kansas,” he went on. “I’ll work on Sam’s ranch 
this summer, and go to college in the autumn.” 

No “if jou don’t mind. Mother,” no “unless you need my help 
here.” But I am proud and I do not ask my son’s help, 

“AVhen will you go?” I asked. 

“I suppose I ought to stop long enough to see Baba,” he replied. 

Perhaps it is time for roc to fclJ him of Baba's svife. Some of this 
rebel blood in him comes from her. She suffered, too, because she 
was not loved. Perhaps she can help him now as I cannot. 

“Stay a day, at least, Rennie. There are things I want to say to 
you before you go — things I ha\c never told you.” 

He looked at me quickly with those dark, dark eyes, 

“All right,” he said, “if that’s the way you want it — ” 


WitEV Baba woke the next morning wc went upstairs. There he 
was, lying upon his pillows exactly as he had gone to sleep, his 
white hair scarcely rufSed, his dark eyes vague and only half open. 
I spoke to him. 

. ' . . , • ‘ ? Is it Gerald^” 

He had forgotten his own grandson. “Should I know him ?” he 
inquired. 

“Yes, you should,” I said. “He is Gerald’s son — and mine.” 

“Gerald’s son,” he mused. “Had Gerald a son?” 

I turned to implore. “Rennie, forgive him. He is so old. He has 
forgotten everything.” 

Oh, what a look of sadness was on the young facel 

“It doesn’t matter,” Rennie said, “Nothing matters.” 

“Go to sleep again. Baba,” I said. “I will come back sw 
tiptoed out again, and I knew that I had lost. Baba has w-il 
from us into the distances of old age. 
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I was frantic to reclaim my son. “Rennie, come into my room 
now. I have pictures to show you.” 

In my room he sat down as formally as a guest and waited. And 
I took out the picture of Gerald’s mother. 

“This is the Chinese lady Baba married,” I told him. “This is 
your grandmother. She is quite beautiful, in her own dignified 
way. She is someone to be proud of, the daughter of an ancient 
family.” 

Rennie took the picture and gazed at the calm Chinese face. 
“Why did Baba marry her.?” 

“He wanted to become part of tlie country to which he had 
dedicated his life. He thought he could get near to the people he 
loved.” 

“Now he has forgotten everytliing,” Rennie said. “He does not 
know even me. I suppose he never loved her.” 

Rennie gave me back the picture. He got to his feet and leaned 
down from his height and kissed my cheek. 

“Good-by, Mother,” he said. He went away immediately. I 
heard his old car whirl down the road in a cloud of summer dust. 
This time he may never come back. What I remember is that he 
spoke again as his father taught him, his English classic and pure. 
The slang, the American boy talk, he had wiped from tongue and 
lips. 


I CANNOT follow Rennie even if I would, for here is Baba, who has 
no one but me. I am held on this quiet farm, remote from everyone 
except Matt and his wife, and they know only the language of a 
hate-filled love. They quarrel and enjoy themselves in combat by 
day and I do not doubt also by night. Seven children they have 
bred together. They have needed no other companionship, no other 
excitement, I do believe. Matt is insanely jealous and Mrs. Matt 
is proud of his jealousy, boasting of its oppression. 

“If Matt so much as sees a man’s hat in the house, he takes 
conniptions, she boasts, and her little round wrinkled face glows 
with pleasure. 

She said that this morning when I crossed the dusty road to 
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praise her flower beds. Before I could reply, as I always do, that she 
IS lucky i\fait still cares enough about her to be jealous, the postman 
handed me a few letters at the gate, none of any importance except 
a thin gray envelope sent from Singapore. The handsvriting was 
strange^ 

“Your husband ?” the postman asked, 

“No,” I said. I left him and went to the rock beside the spring, 
and sat there in the shade of a leaning apple tree and tore open tlie 
envelope, 

“Dear Elder Sister,” the letter began. 

It was from her. 

All these months I have not answered Gerald’s letter. He asked 
my permission and I base not given it. Underneath all that I do 
has been the knowledge of this delay, a secret as hidden as a sin. 

She writes in English, but not well. She u ants me to understand 
that she will not enter my house to take ray place until I gi\c per* 
mission. 

You base lived in Peking seiy long (she untes). I think jou 
understand something very much about us Chinese people. Here 
now it is hard for living. It is also hard for MacLeod, your husband, 
and he is wishing so much for some ssoman to take care of house 
and mending and cookmg, and so fordu At my former request, he 
wrote to JOU asking jour agreement to mj coming to his house 
as wife-in-absence. You know this is quite common, no more scennd 
wife or concubine, as before, sshich is too old-fashioned, but wJe- 
in-absencc. Of course if jou come back, f will go away if sou niii. 

To you 1 have respect as joungcr to eider. Please permit rrt;v aed 
tell me how ever) thing should be m canng for our husbandl*^ 
to do \% hat ) ou tell me and make him so hatTpj*. This Is zzr cr'- 
Bui first jour permission, please, ta save his life. I send 
a secret friend in Singapore and please return to sa.'^ 

Your humble soungcr sister. 


The address in Singapore i$ to a silk shec. S 
suppose, is her secret Ldcni someone i.o tcori 
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new China, by which I am rejected. Shall I give my ])crmission 
for another woman to take my place ? Surely no American woman 
has ever been in a like predicament. I cannot answer this letter 
today. I do not know what to say, until I am in communion with 
Gerald again. 

I take his letter from the locked drawer of my desk and though 
I have sworn that I will not look at it again, I (lo so. I set it down 
here. This is tlie letter from Peking, Gerald's last letter. 

Mv Dear Wiee: 

First, before I say what rniist be said, let me tell you that I love only 
you. Whatever I do now, remember that it is you I love. If you 
never receive a letter from me again, know that in my heart I write 
you every day. I say this because of what I must next tell you. It is 
imperative for me to take into my home a Chinese woman. It is not 
only that I need someone to look after the house, to wash my clothes, 
mend and so on. You know how helpless I am in these matters. 
But it is necessary now for me to prove myself. It is not enough, it 
seems, for me to swear loyally to those in present power. I must 
forswear my past, I must curse my non-Chinese blood. I have been 
ordered to choose another woman. I tell you because you and I have 
always been honest, one with the other. If I were to be less than 
honest with you now, it would mean that I had indeed forgotten 
our life together. I shall never forget. 

I cannot write again. It would be too dangerous for me and for 
our son. You think him safe in your country, but he is not safe 
anywhere unless I repudiate him and you. Do not believe I have 
one so in reality. I wish to stay alive, if possible, until these days 
arc past. If I meet death in spite of all my efforts to avoid it, remem- 
ber that my only thought is of you, my Eve. 

Gerald 

I do not know why I have delayed all these months to do wliat 
new tad to be done. Now that this letter has come from the 
must give permission at once. Perhaps I shall 
^ receive a cable from America might make trouble 

or a Chinese even in Singapore. I will write and send the letter 
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air mail. 1 am writing for Gerald. Yes, dear and beloved, I am 
writing this for you. 

De.\r Youkger Sister: 

Your letter has come to my hand. I have read it. J give njy permis- 
sion. You may not take my places for each woman has her own 
place in a man’s life, but you may enter my house and make your 
own place there. It is true, as you say, that I understand. Neverthe- 
less, my heart breaks. Care for him well, for I lose him. 

Elizvbetii 

I stamped the envelope and took it to the post office and slipped 
it into the box under the window. I had done what I must and I 
went home. Baba was not yet out of bed, his day beginning at noon 
and ending at twilight. He seemed drowsy, vague. But when he 
was dressed and sitting in his armchair, when he had eaten his 

• « « 1 » * £.. L J .....1.. 


“Did someone come here yesterday.?” he inquired. 

“Yes, Baba. It was Rennie, your grandson.” 

He reflected upon this information. A half hour later, while I 
was straightening his room, lie spoke wiili sudden clarity. 

“But I thought it ivas Ai~hn.” 

“How could it be, when she was a woman 

“She looked like a man,” lie said. ‘‘She put on a uniform. It was 
of dark-blue cotton, the jacket buttoned, and trousers like a man. 
It startled me.” 

So Rennie looks like his Chinese grandmother! He looks like 
Gerald, certainly. Then Gerald looks like his motlier. 

“Ai-lan was killed,” Baba said painfully. His old face wrinkled 
and tears dripped from his eyes. He wept for liis dead wife. But 
why now, after all the years ? 

“Did you love her. Baba ?” I asked. 

“I couldn’t lore her,” he said. “I tried, for ^ 

man must clea^•c to his wife. They do not say 
And she knows I could not.” 
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Blaine, who had come to the depot to fetch some freight, took Baba 
home with him and put him to bed. 

“I had typhoid fever,” Baba said. “1 was very ill.” 

And bit by bit he told me the story. When he woke in the night, 


“Wlicre is that land where we once lived ?” 

‘‘It is across the sea. And Gerald is there.” 

He was puzzled. “Then why arc we here?” 

Why, indeed ? My heart broke and I leaned my head on his bony 
old breast. 

‘‘Now it is )o\i who are weeping,” he said and he lay patient and 
still, waiting for me to lift my head. There was no warmth in him, 
only a final patience, and my tears dried. 

“It is time for you to sleep,” I told him. 

1 drew the blanket about his shoulders and went away. 


Tonight, when loneliness became intolerable, I went upstairs and 
took down the box of Gerald’s letters and I laid them out upon 
my desk in order of rime. There arc only twelve, not including the 
final one. The first one was written soon after we left him in 
Shanghai. He was cheerful, believing that nothing could be worse 
than the years of war through which we had already passed. He 
was hopeful about the new government. We had no presentiments, 
in spite of old Mr. Pilowski, the White Russian who managed the 
hotel where we stayed. 

“Not to be trusted,” Mr. Pilowski declared, and brushed up his 
stiff mustaches. “Never arc revolutionaries to be trusted — no, not 
in the world. So they came into my Russia, promising all and 
seizing everything. So did they in France before, killing the kings 
and the queens and themselves behaving worsely.” 

Gerald argued ivith him. “We can scarcely go on as we are, Mr- 
Pilowski. The people arc wretched after the war. Inflation is crush- 
ing. NoiiiiTig is being done.” 

“Someday, you will know that nothing being done 
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than wickedness being done," Mr. Pilowski declared. Gerald 
smiled, refusing further argument, still believing himself right. It 
is the arrogance of the Chinese to believe they arc more reasonable, 
more sane, than all other peoples. In some ways it is true. 

"Everything goes well," he writes in his first letter. “I am be- 
ginning to think you should have stayed in China. Rennie could 
have taken his college work here in Peking. I believe that a new 
day is coming in this old, old country of mine.” 

Not "our" old, old country, but "mine." He was already choosing 
his country, alone, if need be. 

The hopefulness continues through to the fifth letter. Then I 
see the first hint of doubt. 

"My Eve," he writes, “perhaps it is better that you arc away for 
a year or so. In order to succeed the new government must clear 
away all obstacles. Do you remember Liu Chin, the silk merchant? 
It seems he was a traitor. He was so mild, so gentle. Totlay he was 
shot at the Marco Polo Bridge with elc\en others, mo of them 
women. Some do not like the new order, but we must live with 
it and through it. The Minister of Education unfortunately is not 
a man of wide education. I am liaving to replace — ” He scratches 

’ 1 r...« ,f.. . '^Vreafter 

tells me 
t storms, 

the most severe I Iiavc ever known. The goKIfish arc ilying in the 
pool. The gardener went home to hi$ parents in Shansi a month 
ago. I have had difficulty in finding another. People <lo not want 
to work — ” The worth arc scratchcsl out again. People do not 
want to work? Why not? 

The eighth letter is very short. "Dear Wife: I am engaging the 
professors for next semester. The new dean is a clever young man 
with many ideas. The dean of women is a former suidcni of mine. 
Tell Rennie to study engineering. It will l)c Utter for him than 
teaching. Tonight is hot and still. I face a long lonely summer." 

The ninth letter is hsflest. Commencement is o\ct and he i$ 
tired. I know the mootl. We usetl to take a journey, go perhaps 
to the sea at Pcitailio, or travel to the Diamond .Mountains in 
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than wickedness being done,” Mr. Pilowski declared. Gerald 
smiled, refusing further argument, still believing himself right. It 
is the arrogance of the Chinese to believe they are more reasonable, 
more sane, than all other peoples. In some ways it is true. 

“Everything goes well,” he writes in his first letter, “I am be- 
ginning to think you should have stayed in China. Rennie could 
have taken his college work here in Peking. I believe that a new 
day is coming in this old, old country of mine.” 

Not “our” old, old country, but “mine.” He was already choosing 
his country, alone, if need be. 

The hopefulness continues through to the fifth letter. Then I 
see the first hint of doubt. 

“My Eve,” he writes, “perhaps it is better tliat you are away for 
a year or so. In order to succeed the new government must clear 
away all obstacles. Do you remember Liu Chin, the silk merchant ? 
It seems he was a traitor. He was so mild, so gentle. Today he was 
shot at die Marco Polo Bridge with eleven others, two of them 
women. Some do not like the new order, but we must live with 
it and through it. The Minister of Education unfortunately is not 
a man of wide education. I am having to replace — ” He scratches 
that out. It appears that already it is not safe to be frank. Thereafter 
Gerald writes no more of anything of importance. He tells me 
when the yellow Shantung rose in the cast court blooms. 

“Dear Eve, the rose is late this year. We have had dust storms, 
the most severe I have ever known. The goldfish arc dying in the 
pool. The gardener went home to his parents in Shansi a month 
ago. I have had difficulty in finding another. People do not want 
to work — ” The words arc scratched out again. People do not 
want to work? Why not? 

The eighth letter is very short. “Dear Wife; I am engaging the 
professors for next semester. The new dean is a clever young man 
with many ideas. The dean of women is a former student of mine. 
Tell Rennie to study engineering. It will be better for him than 
teaching. Tonight is hot and still. I face a long lonely summer.” 

The ninth letter is listless. Commencement is over and he is 
tired. I know the mood. We used to take a journey, go perhaps 
to the sea at Peitaiho, or travel to the Diamond Mountains in 
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Korea. One year we went to Tai Shan and lived in a Buddhist 
temple for a month. I wonder if Rennie remembers. The old abbot 
taught him how to play cat’s cradle with a strip of silk. 

Three months passed before the tenth letter reached me. I wept 
when I read it and it makes me weep now. For I sec that my 
beloved has resigned him.self to tliat whicJi he docs not understand. 
“I wonder if I chose wisely in not going with you and our son 
to America. It is too late now. In ease I never .see you — ” Here he 
scratches words again. 

The clevcntli letter is all but final. “Dearly Loved, it is better 
for us not to plan the day of meeting. It is better to live life as we 
find it, you on your side of the world, I on mine. Let Rennie be an 
American. If he forgets me let it be so.” 

It is easy to sec the story now. He is a prisoner. The city he cliose 
has become his ceil. He is no longer free. And I am not free because 
I love him. As long as he lives I shall not be free. , . . Let me be 
glad that at least a woman is at Iiis side. TJiough she be not I, he 
has someone with him. So why do I weep.? 

And I continue to weep. 


This morning Baba frightened me by a fainting fit. He got up 
as usual and I gave him his slight breakfast in his room. Then, in 
the midst of thanking me, lie crumpled in his chair. I called to 
j Matt^ to telephone Bruce Spaulden. Meanwhile I stood beside 
Baba s chair, not daring to move him, and frightened lest Bruce 
be already started on his rounds. 

Luckily he was not. He came running up the gravel walk from 
the gate, hatless and without his coat, his bag swinging from liis 
hand. The door was open and he entered, and leaped upstairs and 
into the room, his thin Vermont face without a smile, and his eyes 
seeing nothing but his patient. I stood silent, waiting his command. 

“Pull up his sleeve.” 

I pulled up Baba’s sleeve. Into tlie slack old flesh of his upper 
arm Bruce drove die needle quickly and widi skill. Then he lifted 
Baba in his arms and laid him on his bed. 

“Cover him and keep him warm,” he told me. “He will pull 
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out of if, likely, but one of these days he won’t. You aren’t to be 
scared. Even if I were sitting right beside him when it happens 
I couldn’t do anything.” 

“Vll stay by him until he wakes," f said. 

“Not neccssar)',” Bruce said. "Go about your business. Come in 
every now and then and sec how he is.” 

He ^va$ packing his bag while I covered Baba and tucked the 
quilt about him. T' ■: ' • •. r . • 

I looked up to ■■ 

“Come downstaiis, ne sjju. 

I followed him. He sat down In the hall on the ladder-back chair 
near the big clock. 

“Tlus is no time to ask,” he said in his abrupt way. "But I don't 
know as one time is better than another when a man has somctliing 
on his mind. , . . Elizabeth, will you marry me?” 

He was not joking. For a second 1 thought he was, but his intense 
eyes told me better. 

"I am married already,” I said. “Afy husband is in Peking.” 

“Might as well be dead,” he muttered. 

1 said, “For me he Incs” 

Bruce got up, snatched his bag and made for the door. There he 
turned to look at me. 

"All the same, Elizabeth,” he said, "things being what they arc 
in this uncertain world, my offer holds.” 

"I wish you hadn’t made it,” 1 saul. “Now I'll think of it every 
time I see you.” 

“Wluch is exactly as I wish it,” he said. 

He grinned suddenly, then he was gone. And I stood there with 
an odd sort of feeling — not love, only a pleasant sort of female 
warmth. For tlic second time in my life a man had proposed to 
me. 

Stupe/ic<I, J went back to Baba. He was still unconscious. 


Today the postman biought nw, a letter beating the sut 
People’s Republic of China. 

"ft must be from your husband," be said, and hande 
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letter as proudly as though lie had fctclicd it hiitisclf from across 
the westward sea. 

“Thank you,” I said, I knew the moment that I looked at the 
haiulwriting that it was not from Gerald. It was from — what shall 
I call her? I cannot use the word concubine. Yet I suppose that is 
what she is, I suppose tlie Chinese on our street in Peking call her 
his Chinese wife and me his American wife. But the dagger 
piercing me is tliis question — if she can write, why cannot her 
Is it that he cannot bring himself to acknowledge that he desecrates 
our love ? 

I opened the letter. 

Dn.\u EenEn Sisitu: 

Your letter has come. I thank you for such answer. Now it is my 
duty to tell you of our husband. 1 send this letter in the secret w.ay. 

If it is found by the wrong person, then you will never sec it. But 
I try. Now I tell you our husband is well but he is sad. He does not 
talk to me. He goes every day to his office, and at night he comes 
home. The house is as you left it. Only I cannot keep it so clean. 
Sometimes he complains. I tell him I cannot do all as well as you 
do. But I cook what he likes to cat. He docs not mention your name 
but he keeps you in his mind as secret joy. In the night when the 
moon shines he walks into the courts and' stares at the moon. Is it 
the same moon in your country? To the moon he gives his thinking 
i of you. 

His health is good except that he docs not sleep much. have 
no children. He told me he docs not want a child. I said what of 
me? He said, it is better for you not to have my child because the 
blood is mixed. But I hope for a child. I go to temple and pray 
before the Goddess of Cliildbirth. I go in secret because they tell 
us not to believe in gods now. Please take care of yourself. If j’ou 
were here the house tvould not be lonely as now. We could be 
friends'. 

Your Youkger Srstek 

I feel strangely better for the letter. It is sweet and simple and 
I am surprisetl tliat I am not jealous. Wlicn tlic moon rises over 
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these mountains in Vermont, I shall go out and stand in its light, 
knowing that a few hours before lie lias so stood. Thank you, ray 
younger sister. 

I live this strange inner life. No one in the valley could possibly 
understand it even if I could speak of it. And I cannot speak. But 
now I do most earnestly wish to leave that world in which I Jived 
With Gerald and enter this worhl to which I am compelled by 
circumstances. 

If only I could stop remembering, for I can feel Gerald cutting 
one cord after another between us. It is not only that he no longer 
writes me. He is also denying himself the thought of me. When 
there was hope of our meeting again, I could feel his communion 

.. *. 1 - ^ . » . . 


moonrise, the outrcaching of hts Jieart and mind, and we were 
united. But now, though I send myself across land and sea in search 
of him, I do not find him. He has withdrawn from me. This means 
one thing — he has no hope of ever seeing me again. I do not believe 
lie has ceased to love me. It is simply tliat for us the earthly life is 
ended. And yet, I am not freed of the past. 

Wlicn Bruce asked me to marry him, the words reached my ears 
but not my heart. They echoed in me, reverberating and empty. 
It is only when I enter Baba’s room that meaning comes back to 
me, not strong and alive as it was in the house in Peking, but 
quiescent. I feel as one feels in the presence of ruined palaces and 
silent gardens, no longer used and alive. I return to Baba’s room 


of the house and into Baba’s room. 

“Are you all right, Baba?” I ask. 

“Quite all right,” he says peaceably. 

There lie sits, Gerald’s father, a beautiful old man, straight and 
tall, thin as an ascetic, his hair svhiter than snow u 
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mountain, liis wHte beard uncut. He does not think. He simply is. 
And it is this elemental existence, pure and childlike, that compels 
me to remember Peking. 

Oh, that dreamlike city! Everything in life was there, the palaces 
under their roofs of blue and gold, containing a liistory crowded 
with imperial men and women. In the wide streets the common 
folk took on princely airs because the city in which they lived with 
their ancestors was a kingly city. Even the beggars were not craven. 
They came out from their corners, hands outstretched but heads 
held high. I see the streets at night, gay with festivals, or quiet with 
the good plainness of daily life, lamps burning, candles lit, families 
gathered about the supper table, men gossiping over water pipes, 
a woman nursing her little child. I sec the city in the glorious 
fragments of sunlight piercing the yellow dust of a spring storm. 
I see it a vast summer garden, blue porcelain roofs and golden 
ornaments gleaming between the dark cedar trees. I see it under 
snow heavy on the roofs and in the streets, tlie men and children 
picking their way as carefully as cats, but cheerfully, tlieir cheeks 
red with cold and fur caps pulled over their ears. 

Winter is for married love in firelit evenings and a house en- 
closed in snow. The snow fell deep in Peking and the drifts against 
the gate were as good as any lock. The Chinese admire the beauty 
of snow, their painters love the white of late snow against the pink 
of peach blossoms or the red of berries on the Indian bamboo, but 
they do not like to go out in snow, their shoes being of cloth or 
velvet, and so Gerald and I had no visitors on snowy nights. Even 
the old watchman stayed prudently in his little room by the gate, 
and we were safely alone. We heaped the brazier with coals and we 
put out the candles and sat by the glow of the lire. That was the 
time for love, tlie long night stretching ahead in hours of endless 
happiness. . . . 

How still the Verrnont mountains are, how empty of human 
life! It is autumn again, and the leaves are turning. What life is 
there^ in tlie scanty soil on these mountains tliat sends the sap 
running in the maple trees in spring and whose withdrawing in 
the autumn creates colors so bright and naked ? The trees bleed 
with color now as they bleed in March with sap. 
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TJic leaves drift down and the mountains emerge in great s\v cep- 
mg outlines against a sky of ro^'al blue. The work on the farm is 
done for the year, except for the milking twice a day, the feeding 
and watermg of the cows and hens and gathering of eggs. Matt 
put up the storm windows and doors yesterday and today tlie 
weather turned ivarm ivith the same perversity ^at it used to do 
in China. But I do not go out as the Chinese farmers did and shake 
my fist at the Old Man in the Sky. There was a friendly critical 
relationship benveen the Chinese gods and the farming folk. The 
people expected their gods to look after them and to send rain and 
sunshine in season. Warm weather after the first festival of winter 
made the winter wheat grow high and so risk being frozen when 
the bitter days came. A farmer spoke his mind thus to his gods: 

“You old Head up yonder* What reason have you for sending 
down heat instead of cold^ Are you drunk up there in Heaven? 
Is your brain muddled ? Consider yourself * 1 warn you — no more 
incense, no more gifts to die teroplcl” 

How can I explain that within two days a blizzard came down 
from the north? How we laughed, Gerald and I! Oh, we had so 
much good laughter in our marriage. I wonder if his Chinese wife 
can make him laugh. It is her letters 1 take out now and read, not 
his. I try to see him through these letters, but I see only his shadow. 



Tonight, as I open my window, a flurry of snow rushes in. I feel 
the flakes cold upon my face and the wind blows through my 
nightgown. Hurry into bed, let me draw the warm bl.inkcts about 
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my shoulders. I will not remember how lonely I must lie. I will 
think of the comfort of my blankets. They arc made of the wool 
sheared in July from my sheep. My sheep keep me warm and my 
cows give me milk and butter and cheese. My land gives me food 
and beauty to look upon. As for the blankets, when I sent in the 
bags of wool to the factory, I asked that they be dyed a deep pink, 
an'd they came back to me the color of crushed roses. I comfort 
myself with their warmth and color. My comfort and my pleasure 
are in such small things. It is the small things that arc eternal. 


Today, while the ground lies white under the snow and the moun- 
tains look twice their height, Rennie’s first letter has come to me. 
I sat down in the kitchen, I let my broom fall and tore open the 
envelope. 

“Dear Mother — ” 

I kissed the words and went on. He writes as if he had left home 
only yesterday instead of being months away. The letter is sent 
from a inidwestern college. He does not want to go to Harvard, 
where his father went. He wants to be only himself, he says. So 
that IS what he is, working his way. He is studying hard, he likes 
piysics very much. He is rooming with a boy named George 

Bowen has a sister. Very intelligent and rather 
good-looking. Tall. 

womeT’’ ^ through with 

ha^^hSMd " women! Oh Allegra, you 

Wfirl nie ^very woman is hurt 

Ke'e;™; 

blessed Rennie writes. Now that is 

of Christmas V ™/^^‘'*"‘^^toly for Baba and me to think 

have let the dav si* had not sent me this letter I would 

other Now T shall that it was a day like any 

make wZnt eaL r ' ^ turkey. I shall 

make walnut candies for Rennie and begin at once to knit him 

a rad sweater. And his clothes not t„end?d ail these iolitbll He 
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must bring evcrjthing home and let me see what has happened 
The house is suddenly full of light and life. I dash upstairs to Baba, 
who is sitting placidly by the window. 

“My knees are cold,” he says to me in Chinese. 

“You have let the rug slip to the floor, careless Baba!” 

I pretend to scold him. 1 tell him the heavenly news. 

“Rennie is coming home for Christmas, Baba. Do you under- 
stand ? Say it after me, ‘Rennie is my grandson.’ ” 

He lifts patient old eyes to my face. He repeats in a quavering 
half-frightcncd voice, “Rennie is my grandson.” 

“He is coming home for Christmas." 

“Coming home for Christmas,” Baba repeats. 

I kiss the top of Baba’s head and fly off to inspect Rennie's room. 

I wonder if Matt can help me paint the walls A pale )cllow, I 
think ^ 


It is four days before Christmas and Rennie comes home tonight. 
Meanwhile I have bad two letters written in the Rckmg house but 
mailed elsewhere, one in Manila, one in Bangkok. This little Chi- 
nese woman is resourceful. Gerald’s letters arc watched and read, 
doubtless, but hers she can slip into her sleeve and take with her to 
friends who will mail them in widely separate places. I wonder 
what she looks like. I have wanted, and not wanted, to ask her for 
a photograph. But she W’ould send it if she could. She is a chatter- 
box of a woman, cheerful an<l loving, who sets store by photo- 
graphs and keepsakes. She svrites of Gerald without mentioning 
his name, and of the house and what they do. 

“He has a cold today. The sand settles in his throat while he 
talks in the classroom. I have made hot ginger tea and mixed it with 
honey. He sips it and is better.” 

Yes, the sands of autumn storms used to make Gerald cough. 
We used to think of going to some other part of China far from 
the distant desert of the northwest, but Gerald, when it came to 
the decision, could never leave Pdcing. 

“One belongs to this dty as to a country,” he said. “There is no 
other like it. I should be an alien anytvhcrc else.” 
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And why did I never tliink of hot ginger tea mixed with honey ? 
She takes better care of him than I did. But does she love liim as 
much ? She prattles on : 

“The chrysanthemums are bright and healthy this autumn. They 
bloom against the northern wall of the big courtyard.” 

That is where they always bloomed. And I planted pink ones 
and white ones against the wall of the small courtyard outside our 
bedroom. 

“He is working very hard just now. There are new classes and 
many new students. At night he cannot sleep. If he sleeps he 
mutters words I cannot understand.” 

Does he ever speak my name? He is far away from me now. 
If we met I think he would sdll be far away. There arc all these 
days between us in which I have no share. He would not be able 
to speak of them and I could not ask him about them. 

I fold the letters away. Rennie comes home tonight. I have his 
room ready, the walls are pale yellow, the furniture is polished, 
his bed is made fresh, there are red berries in a bowl on tlic 
chimney piece and wood is piled in tlie wide old-fashioned fire- 
place. Snow fell again in the night and he will want to ski and so 
I have waxed his skis and put them in the kitchen entry. Of course 
I finished everything too early and time plodded, the clock did 
not move. I toyed with tlie thought of putting up the Christmas 
tree and then knew I must not, for he and I have kept to the custom 
of my childhood when my father and I went up the hill beyond the 
sugarbush and cut the tree on Christmas Eve. It is important 
now to cling to family customs. They link the present with tlie past 
and reach into the future. If Gerald’s modier had been able to 
draw her family into Baba’s house and so given Gerald a place 
in the clan he would not have grown up solitary. But Baba perhaps 
would not allow it; or she perhaps felt herself cut off by her 
strange marriage and so she became a revolutionist. Revolutions 
are made by those who are desolate and desperate. Now tliat is 
w lat I must prevent Rennie from becoming. He must somehow 

e ong to my country, or he will become a rebel wherever he goes. 

So the evening draws near. The mountains cut off the sunset 

ut the sky is red above the snow. Baba feels the excitement in the 
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house and he asked for his best Chinese gown, a dark maroo 
satin witli gold buttons, and he sits in his chair by the window i 
his bedroom, his dragon-headed cane in his hand. He uses a sinool 
Malacca every day, but toniglu he remembered the dragon-Iicadc 
one. His white liair and long white beard make him look like a 
ancient Chinese patriarch, for his skin, always dark, is now Icathc 
hued and wrinkled. Only his proud old aquiline profile dcclan 
him Scottish and not Chinese. 

I have tied a branch of mountain pine and a clump of scarli 
wintergreen berries to tJie brass knocker. I station myself by tl: 
front door. 

TJirough the twilight I see at last the twin glow of automobil 
lights. He did not tell me when he was coming and so I could n< 
meet him. The car is here. I am suddenly faint and must lean m 
head against the door. Then I hear tlic knocker thunder again; 
the brass plate beneath it. f lug at the door and suddenly it is juislic 
in and there stand two tall men. One of tJicm is Kennie, and tli 
other is Sam, and it is Sam who speaks first. 

“Hello, Mrs. MacLeod’ 1 thouglit I’d come along with Henni 
and see liow my old gentleman is. You can tlirow me out if yo 
don’t want me for Christmas.” 

His blue eyes twinkle and glow and he throws his arm aroum 
my shoulders and kisses me soundly on my check, Wiiilc I an 
stammering a welcome, I sec only Rennie, standing tlicrc waiting 
a slight tall dark young man, smiling. It occurs to Sam that he ha 
been boisterous. He steps back, and Rennie comes forward ant 
takes my hand in botli of his, and kisses me lightly on the othc; 
cheek. 

“Hello, Mother — ” 

He looks down at me, I look up at him. I hasten to speak. ^ 

“Come in — come in where it’s warm. Good skiini; i-* 
tomorrow, Rennie!” , ur 2 ^ 

They come in and Rennie stands looking around. I a»e^ 
the lamps and I have lit the candles on the tlin ing-room ^ 

set with my best linen and my mother’s old silver an 
holly. 

“Does it look the same to you?” I ask Rennie. 
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He shakes his head and docs not reply. No, it docs not look the 
same to him because he is not the same. And I discern in him a 
heartbreaking fear of me, his motirer. He is afraid that I will try 
to make him what he was before, a boy and not a man. He is not 
willing to be my son if he has to be a boy again. I understand this 
in a flash of pain. 

“Would you like to go to your rooms ?” I asked. “Rennie, your 
room is ready, and I have only to put some towels in the guest 
room for you, Sam. I’m glad you came.” 

Yes, I am glad. When I first saw him I was almost angry that 
a stranger hacl come with my son. But I know that Rennie w'anted 
him to come so that he would not be alone with me. I must make 
no demands on this tall silent young man. 

“How is the old gentleman ?” Sam asked briskly. 

“He’ll be delighted to sec you,” I said, and hoped tliat Baba 
would remember him. 

Upstairs, I opened the door of Baba’s room and Sam went in. 
Rennie had gone to his own room. 

“Well, well,” Sam shouted. He descended upon Baba and shook 
his hand while Baba stared at him helplessly. 

“Sitting here looking like an old Emperor of China,” Sam 
bellowed amiably. “How are you. Doctor MacLeod ?” He drew up 
a wooden chair in front of Baba. p*' 

“I am well,” Baba said cautiously. He looked at me, appealing, 
and then at Sam. “Are you my grandson he inquired gently. 

Sam roared. “Not quite — not quite! Don’t you remember me, 
sir ? I fetched you to the shack on my ranch. Why, we were won- 
derful friends!” 

Baba nodded his head. He tapped his dragon-headed cane softly 
on the carpet. 

“Sam,” he said cautiously. “It’s Sam.” 

^ght, Sam cried with delight. “Why, you’re in fine shape!” 

I longed to slip away to Rennie’s room. If I were alone with my 
son there would be one good moment of embrace, and I 

would ask no more. But when I stole toward the door Sam stopped 
me. 

Ma am, he said, you won’t misunderstand me when I say it’s 
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better to leave Rennie to himself for a while. He'll come back to you 
in good time but jtll have to be hi# time.” 

“i feel It,” I said, and sat down and waited. 

At last Rennie came in. He had changed to brown slacks and 
a tweed jacket that I had ne\'er seen before. His black hair was 
brushed smooth and he wore a red tic. I saw him as a man, a very 
handsome man. . . . 

“How are you, Grandfather?” he said and he came to Baba and 
knelt at his side as a Chinese grandson might have done and took 
Baba’s hand. 


Baba stared at liim reflectively. 

“Arc you my son Gerald?” he asked. 

“Only your grandson,” Rennie said. 

They looked at each otJier face to face, and 1 saw the resemblance 
het^veen them for the first time. Rennie’s profile, changing with 
manhood, takes on the Scottish lines and not the Chinese. 

"hfy grandson,” Baba repeated, and sudiicnly he leaned forsvard 
and kissed Rennie on the forehead. Rennie was moved, and put 
Baba's hand to his cheek. 


‘Tm glad I came home,” he said and I saw tears in his eyes. 
We had a merry evening after that. Those fsvo j-oungraen made 
a chair of their crossed liands and they carried Baba downstaiis 
and he sat at the table with us. Then, for gaiety, I ran upstairs and 
put on my wine vch'ct dinner gown, which I had not worn since 
Gerald and { parted. The (ast night in Shanghai wc went to dance 
at the Astor Hotel, and I pot on this one festive gown that I had 
saved through all the war. Wc danced cheek to cheek, forgetting 
the crowded streets outside, and determined for a few hours to 
mingle with the Europeans gathered in the hotel, most of tiiem 
ready to sail a wa y forever from the country they loved but to which 
they could never belong. And wc knew, Gerald and I. that he 
would stay and I must go. , , 

So I went downstairs voung men stood up and 


looked at me with surpr; ' ' 
not realized it before. I 


else than mother, for perhaps he will nor kuj ^ 
1 put Rennie at the head of the laUc, an I ^ 


fnnr. wit** 




Baba at my rigiit so that I could cut his meat for him. And Rennie 
was suddenly gay, and began to talk, and Sam was as suddenly 
silent and almost shy. 

They were hungry and they ate heartily. It was good to have 
guests Jit the table. I took pride in the roast Jamb and the peas and 
t tc siitJiB browned potatoes. And I had remembered the apple 
^|tat Rennie loves, served with cliccsc and hot coffee. 

^ len dinnci was over Baba was lifted into the living foom and 
put m a chair by the fire, and I sat opposite liim, and Rennie and 
Sam pulled up the yellow satin sofa facing the chimney piece. We 
heard the door knocker. 


tne. “Do you expect someone.?” 

MO, 1 said. I cannot imagine who would come at this hour.” 
I went into the hall and opened the door and Bruce Spauldcn 

wrapped in cello- 
phane. I took them and thanked him. 
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“Come in,” I said. “We are sitting around the fire.” 

He came in and I put the roses in an old gray pottery bowl. I saw 
that Baba had fallen asleep. 

“Ought we to take him upstairs?” I asked Bruce. 

“He looks comfortable,” Bruce said, “and he couldn’t be more 
soundly asleep.” 

We sat down and Rennie was silent between the two men and 
I caught him looking at me strangely now and again. I felt sud- 
denly happy as I had not been for a long time and soon we were all 
talking, and Bruce got up and went to the pantry and made coffee, 
for he will not drink anything else, but Rennie fetched wine 
and poured out glasses for himself and Sam, and the talk flowed 
about us. 

I really belong here, I kept thinking. If I were not so lonely, I 
could forget Peking and at last perhaps I could even forget Gerald. 
I have not laughed for a long time but I found myself laughing at 
the three men. Each in his way was playing for my attention, Sam 
very brusque and Western and masculine and Bruce dark and 
caustic and wary, and Rennie watchful and tending the fire. 

"Revolution,” Sam declared, “is an inevitable process. We burst 
our skins, like snakes, we cast off the old encasements, and eraerce 
afresh.” 

I was amazed to hear him speak without a trace of his harsii 
Western idiom. The ranchman’s drawl was a shield. I had never 
seen the real man before. 


Bruce drew upon his pipe, slowly and deeply. ‘There never was 
a revolution in man’s history that paid its way. The end is always 
lost in the conflict and confusion out of which evil men rise to 
power.” 

“You can’t hold back revolution for all of that,” Sam insisted. 
“Endurance has its limit. Look at China — ” 


The winds of Asia rushed into the warm closed room I was 
swept across the sea again. By force of will I refused to go 
“Let us not talk of China,” I said. “Let us never talk of China 
Who knows what is happening there 
Rennie looked up from the fire and his eyes met mine I knew 
I should have to tell him. The Ufe went out of the evening. 
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WJicn Bruce was leaving he held my haiul for a minute at the 
front door, but 1 could not be warm. “Thank you again for the 
pink roses,” I said stupidly; 

“When I think of roses I think of you,” lie said under his breath. 
That was much for him to say, but I could not muster a smile in 
reply. My heart was hammering in my breast. How can I tell 
Rennie so that he will not liate liis father? 


CoMK into my room, Rennie,” I said wl)cn we had said good night 
to Sam at the head of the stairs. “You and I liavc had no chance 
to talk. Let’s light the fire and settle ourselves.” 

I sat in the old red velvet armchair that had once belonged to 
my Boston grandmother. He sat down in the wooden Windsor 
opposite me. He had lit the fire and the logs were blazing. 

“I can’t get used to the way you look,” I said. His face has lost 
its boyish roundness. The cheekbones arc defined, the jaw is firm. 
I should be hard put to it to say where Rennie came from, were lie 
a stranger to me. Spain? Italy? Brazil? 

“Tell me what you like best at college,” I said. 

“Math. Math and music.” 

Rennie has always loved music. This perhaps is my gift to him. 
Many hours of my own youth I spent at the old square piano down- 
stairs in the parlor, but since I came home, living on the brink of 
final separation from Gerald, I have not been able to play. 

It s a good combination, Rennie — tlic combination Confucius 
required for the civilized man. He must know the disciplines of 
mathematics and music,” 

They are allied, Rennie said, “They demand tlie same pro- 
cision. and abstraction. I want to be a scientist.’* 

“Your father will be pleased,” 

Rennie did not reply. He never replies when I mention 
lus fatheri. 

“And what about George Bowen’s sister?” I inquired, half play- 
fully. 

were fixed upon tlie fire. 

What about her?” 
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“Well, is she pretty?” 

“She is not pretty— she’s beautiful” 

“Dark or fair 
“Fair and calm.” 

“Do you like her very much, Rennie?” 

“I don’t know. I don’t want to know, I suppose. I’d rather not 
be hurt again.” 

Here fell a silence. 

“Rennie, I want to talk about your father.” 

He lifted his head at this, reluctantly interested. 

“Have you had a letter^” 

“Not recently — not from him. But 1 did have a — a special letter. 
I must explain.” 


in companionslup. 

“There arc few such marriages, Rennie,” I said. 

Rennie is too quick for me. “What is it that you really want to 
say?” 

“I want to tell you that what has happened is not the fault of 
your father nor is it mine. If the world had not split apart under 
our feet, we would still be living in the house in Peking.” 

“And why aren’t we?” he demanded. 

“You know,” I said. “It is because of me. I am American, and 
your father is half American. It is the split in the world that has 
driven us apart, exactly as though a tidal wave had rushed between 
us on a beach and swept us in opposite directions.” 

“He could have left China,” Rennie said. 

“He could not.” 

“And why not?” Rennie insisted. His face was bitter. 

“I defend your father,” I said. “He is not here to speak for him- 
self. If you must blame anyone, blame Baba. He married your 
Chinese grandmother without loving her, and that was the pri- 
mary sin. She who knew she was not loved by her husband gave 
her life to her country and to what she thought was her duty And 
her son ate the sour fruit, and your teeth, Rennie, are set on edge ” 
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“Dill she love Bahn ?” Rennie’s voice was low. 

“I am sure she did. She loved him, and was rejected by hit 
Tlicre is nothing so explosive in this world as love rejected.” 

“My father has rejected you,” Rennie said brutally. 

I denied this passionately. “He has not rejected me. He cann 
reject me as long as we love each other. Love still works in us i 
mercies. It is time for me to show you the letter.” I rose and I opcn< 
the locked drass’cr of my desk and took out the letter and gave 
to him. He opcneil the letter and read it twice, thoughtfully. Tlu 
he put it back into the envelope and placed it on the small t.ab 
beside him. 

“Thank you, Mother,” he said. 

“I have given permission to the Chinese woman,” I said, “So 
will also show you her letters.” 

Now I gave him the letters from Mci-Ian. He read them quickl 
his face impassive, and handed them back to me. 

“I cannot understand why he has let her come into our house 
he said. 

His voice was so hard that I could not bear it. “Wc do not kno' 
how much he was compelled.” 

I still ask, ’ Rennie said, “why did he stay in Peking if he lovt 
us ?” 

'iou do not love your father enough to forgive him," I said. 

“Perhaps that is true,” Rennie agreed. 

He got up and walked to the window and .stood there lookiji 
out into the night. 1 lie light of the lamp shone through the gla: 
upon the falling snow. The fire burned suddenly blue and a lo 
ten into the ash. 

A "^^othcr, I have something to tell you, to( 

I that business of Allcgra — it very nearly drove me back t 

L ving. It I «ani to be rejected because my grandmother was Ch 
nese, I thought. Id better go back to China. But Pil never go bac 
now. 1 11 stay with you. This shall be my country.” 

I cried out, “Oh Rennie, Rennie, don’t. . . . Don't decide s 
quickly against your father!” 

• f deciding against him. I am deciding for you,” Rcnni 

said. And he stooped and kissed my cheek and ivcnt au'ay. 
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I know my son. The decision has not come quickly. He has been 
torn between his two countries, between his father and me. And 
he has chosen me and mine. Oh Gerald, forgive me! I pray that 
you will have other sons. If I have robbed you of our son, can I help 
myself.? It is Rennie who decides his own life. And he has as much 
right to decide as I had when 1 followed you to Peking and as you 
had when you would not come home with me. Yes, this is home 
at last, this Vermont valley. 

I sat a long time before the dying fire, a weight gone from me. 
I am no longer alone in my own country'. My son is with me. 1 
shall be happy again, someday. 


Months have passed. Rennie is nearing the end of his college 
year. Sam has been twice to see me. He urges me to divorce Gerald, 
and today he flew from New York for only an hour, he said, not 
knowing how this day would end. We have telegraphed for Rennie 
to come at once, because of what has happened. It happened this 
morning, when Sam was arguing with me, angry, insistent. 

“You must divorce that fellow in Peking — he’s no husband to 
you, Elizabeth!” 

“I shall never divorce Gerald,” I said. “He loves me.” 

“If you call desertion love,” Sam bellowed. 

“He has not deserted me,” I was shouting, too, “nor I him. Wc 
are dhided by history, past and present.” 

“He could have come home with you," Sam said stubbornly. 

"Ah, but you see this is not home to him I Home is a matter of 
the heart and the spirit. His would have died here.” 

“You’re still in love with him,” Sam said, and he turned on me 
so fierce a stare that I could not defend myself. 

“Can’t you see that I am determined to marry you ?” he cried. 

“Oh, no, Sam — no — no!” 

We were both breathless, both glaring at each other. Sam bent 
over me and I pushed him away. 

“Don’t — ” 

“Do you hate me?” 

“No — not hate — ” 
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At this moment we heard Baba fall in the room above. We heard 
ihc clatter of his cane and then so light a fall, his old bones all but 
flcshicss, tliat we might scarcely have heard except for the terrible 
\^'rcnching groan. I ran upstairs, Sam following me, and there 
Baba lay. His head Jiad struck the stone hearth. He was dead. 


We HAD come home from Baba’s funeral. Sam stayed; he and 
Bruce Spauldcn look care of every detail for me. 

Rennie arrived barely in time for the funeral. He brought with 
him a tall fair girl, a calm quiet girl whose every movement is slow 
grace. 

“This is Mary Bowen," Rennie said. 

“Strange, I have never heard your name," I said, and suddenly 
T wanted to kiss her. I leaned forward and put my lips to her smooth 
young check. 

“You look like a Mary,” I said. 

a pretty good Martha, too,” she said and smiled. 

“Tlicn Rennie is in luck,” I said, “for it is not every woman who 
is both.” 

They were in love. I know tlic signs, how well, and I was com- 
forted. I took their hands and between tlicm I went upstairs to 
where Baba lay in his blue Chinese robe. He lay on top of die white 
counterpane, and I had put on his feet his black velvet Cliincse 
shoes. Under his hands crossed upon his breast I had put his little 
worn copy of The Boo\ of Changes. 

Mary^ stood looking at him. “How beautiful lie is,” she ivhis- 
pci cd. I wish I could have heard his voice speaking.” 

And she lifted Rennie’s hand and Jield it against her cheek. 
Fioin drat moment I loved her as my own dauglitcr. 

This afternoon a few neighbors gathered with us under the pine 
tree on the mountain behind the liouse, and drerc we buried Baba. 
Matt helped to dig the grave diis morning and we lined it with 
pine branches, while Mrs. Matt made the collation for the funeral 
feast. She boiled a ham, for she thinks a baked ham is not worth 
eating, and set out sandwiches and cake and tea and coffee, ready 
for the return from the grave. 
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The day was quiet and the sky mildly overcast, and the minister 
read certain passages from the New Testament, which I had 
marked because Baba had once declared to me that they were taken 
originally from the wisdom of Asia and perhaps from Confucius 
himself. “For,” said Baba, “it is not accident that Jesus uttered the 
very words long ago spoken by Confucius and Buddha. He was in 
Nepal in his youth, if we are to believe folk rumors.” 

Now the good words fell gently and with deep mercy upon the 
quiet air. 

After the ceremony was over, and we did not weep, neither 


all gone. 

Bruce stopped a moment with me to search my face and tell me 
that I looked pale and must rest. 

“You won’t mourn?” he said. 

"Not for Baba,” I said, 

"You must not mourn for anyone” he said urgently. 

I could not tell him, not yet, that with Baba’s death died also the 
symbol of the past. Baba was a link with other years and with a 
beloved city, with a house which I had believed my home. But 
Bruce’s concern was comforting and, when I smiled, I saw that he 
longed to kiss me. Longing smoldered in his gray eyes. I was not 
ready. I could not bear the touch of another man’s lips — not yet. 

So the day ended. As Sam was leaving, he shook my hand hard. 
“Let me know if you want anything,” he said. “I’m on call.” 

Suddenly he bent and kissed me on the lips and I stepped back 
and nearly fell. 

“You don’t like it,” he muttered. 

“No,” I said honestly. 

“I won’t do it again,” he said and went away. I am sorry he was 
hurt but I do not like to be kissed when I am not ready. The days 
of my youth arc past and to a woman full grown a kiss means 
everything -- or nothing. 

In the evening Rennie and Mary and I were quietly together on 
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the terrace, and the air was unusually mild for May. These two 
must go away again tomorrow. It worried them that I was to be 
alone, and I did not know how to make them believe that I did 
not mind, for indeed I do not know whether I shall mind being 
alone in this old house. I have no near neighbors and the forest 
in the valley changes strangely with the night. When the after- 
noon sun slants through the near trees to lie upon the beds of fern 
and brake, the forest is lively with light and color. But the darkness 
falls swiftly, and the forest loses its kindliness. Staring into shadows 
growing sinister with night, I remember that for thirty miles 
and more forest mingles with swamp and quicksands, wherein 
hunters have been lost and never found. Once a woman, a botanist, 
was lost in the forest that surrounds my home. I do not know 
whether I can live here alone. 

“I wish I were finished with college,” Rennie said. “I wish that 
Mary and I were married and living here with you.” 

It is the first word that he had spoken to me of marriage. 

“If you two are to be married, then I shall be so happy that I shall 
have no time to be afraid,” I replied. 

“We shall certainly be married,” Mary said. 

“The question is when,” Rennie added. 

“Why should there be any question .?” I inquired. “If you want 
to be married, then marry.” 

Here I remembered Allegra. “Unless Mary’s family has some 
reason of their own for delay.” 

I have no family except my twin brother, George,” Mary said. 

Our parents died when we were children and we lived with my 
grandmother. Now she is dead, too.” 

It is interesting to discover how secretly wicked one can be. For 
the sake of my son I rejoiced that three innocent people were in 
their graves. 

“You may marry when you like then,” I said. “The wedding 
can be in this house where I was married to Rennie’s father and 
that will make me happy.” 

“Th^ you, Mother,”^ Rennie said. He was lying full length 
upon the long terrace chair, and he got up and went to Mary’s side 
and took her hand. 
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“Will you marry me on the eighlecntli of June, when I shall be 
nineteen years old ?” 

“I will,” she said, and smiled up at him. 

The moonlight slione on her long fair hair and on Rennie’s face. 
I thought them the most beautiful pair in the world, and my heart 
yearned for Gerald who could not sec them. I used once to he able 
to reach him with my concentrated thought, but for a long time 
I had not done so. Now I gathered my whole energy and will upon 
him, far away in Peking. I tried to reach him and let liim share 
what I saw, this beautiful cream-skinned man who is our son, and 
Mary, tall and fair and calm. ... I could not reach him. Again my 
heart, my rnind were stopped by a barrier I do not understand. 

On the eighteenth day of June this house will be ready for you,” 
I promised Rennie and Mary. 

When I went upstairs to bed an hour later, leaving them alone 
together on the terrace, I could almost imagine that Gerald 
was gone, or that he had never been, c.vccpt that he had given 
me my son. 


AM Noi what is called psychic. I am far too earthy a woman for 
lat. crald said once that I am incurably domestic. I can be 
a sor cc m the everyday happenings in house and garden and 
easi y ivcrted at any time by the talk and antics of human beings. 

am not an intellectual, nor am I a dreamer of dreams and I have 
never seen visions. 


n-icf ^ V** sta^ment because I swear that last night, at a quarter 

Gerald. l am alone in the house and have been 

ino- rT \veeks, ever since Rennie and Mary left me the raorn- 

nf vnUr’’ ^ mineral. I have had, however, an unusual number 
or valley visitors. 


of brinmn I ^ ^ f Matt makes the pretext 

doino- for “running in,” to see how I am 

Mrs ^"^1^ ^od his cantankerous ways. 

M s. Mau will not learn that life and man do not change, and tliat 

of Mnrr’c f break. I know all 

of Matts faults by now, diat he snores, and that he will not put 
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his false teeth in a glass of water at night but leaves them to grin 
at her from the bedside table. 

The minister comes to see me, and so docs Mrs. Monroe, the 
teacher in our valley’s one-room schooL And Bruce Spauldcn has 
been here twice, merely to drop in at breakfast time before he 
makes his calls, to observe me, he says, and make sure that I am not 
what he describes as “moping” 

“Are you happy?” he asked me yesterday. I was weeding the 
strawberry beds in the warm corner behveen the main house and 
the ell. 

“I am neither happy nor unhappy,” 1 told him. “I am in a state 
of blessed calm.” 

“Permanently so?" he asked, tilting his eyebrows at me. 

“Probably not,” I said. “Probably it is a transition state betv/een 
past and future.” 

“Not too lonely 

“How can I be with a wedding in the house soon ?” 

Last night I was tired and went immediately to sleep. When I 
woke, as I usually do in the night, the radiant face of the bedside 
clock showed quarter past two. Ever since 1 was parted from 
Gerald I resolutely turn on the light and take up my book, what- 
ever it is. I had only opened it when I knew that I was not alone. 
I was not frightened, only filled with wonder. I looked up and I 
saw Gerald, standing just inside the closed door. He was sad and 
thin and much older. He had a short beard, his hair w’as cropped 
very short, and he wore Chinese clothes, not the robes of a gentle- 
man but a uniform of the sort that students used to wear, made of 
dark stuff and the jacket buttoned to the throat. He smiled at me, 
his grave dark eyes suddenly bright. I think he pul out his hand 
to me, but of this I am not sure for I leaped from my bed and I cried 
out to him. 

“Gerald, Gerald, oh darling — ” 

I was stopped by a frightful agony in his face. Then I ran to 
hold him in my arms, but he was gone. I stood where I had seen 
him stand. There was no one here and the floor was cold beneath 
my bare feet. I crept back into bed shivering and afraid. I have 
seen Gerald. I have no doubt of it And I have seen him as he is 
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now. It could not be a dream nor a trick of memory, else I would 
have seen his face as it looked when he stood on the dock at 
Shanghai, when we gazed at each other until the river mists crept 
between us and my ship sailed out to sea. 

“I feel as though my very flesh was torn from yours,” he had 
written me. 

Now he was bearded, his hair was cut short, he wore the uniform 
he had always hated, even when his students put it on proudly. A 
prisoner’s uniform, he had called it. I had never seen him as I saw 
him now. Therefore it was no dream. 

It was impossible to sleep after that. I dressed and went down- 
stairs and walked about the house until tlie pale dawn gleamed 
behind the mountains. I do not know what a vision means. Docs 
it signify life or death ? And why was his last look an agony ? How 
shall I ever know .? 



I AM NOT in the least frightened because I have seen Gerald. I am 
overcoine with sadness but not with fear. I cannot be afraid of 
era m whatever form he comes to me. I have always laughed 
u dead people who appear to their loved ones. I have never 

e leve in ghosts and spirits. I say to myself that there is some 
Tk" j subconscious which betrays my common sense. 

e hnd myself leading a conversation to the subject of 
istant persons who suddenly appear before those wlio diink of 

^ ^ seen Gerald, 

rs. att, or example, declares that she has seen the face of her 



mother, who lived and died in Ireland. “It was on a bright Easter 
morning,” Mrs. Matt said solemnly. “I’d had a grand fight with 
Matt the night before and 1 was in no mood for church. I put on ray 
Did clothes and scrubbed the kitchen floor. Matt yelled at me to 
:ome to church w-ith him and the children — siv of them wc had by 
then. But I wouldn’t go and he marched off, leaving me on my 
biees in a stvirl of soap and u-afer. When the house was quietlike, 

[ got up and put away my rag and pail and I washed myself and put 
on a clean nighiygown and laid myself in a clean bed to sleep back 
tny strength. It was then I saw my mother in resurrection. She was 
in white, like an angel, but her hair was down her back in a little 
gray pigtail as she always had it for the night. And she said to me, 
‘Poor soul, ye’re only a woman, and ye must tak’ it as best ye can.’ 

“ ‘True, Mother mine,’ I said, and tsent off to sleep like a babe, 
and when I woke, Matt was back and he’d fed the children and 
himself and I got up restored.” 

A foolish storj', but Mrs. Matt believes what she saw. 

This afternoon I went to the small library in our nearest town 
and found half a dozen books on dreams and visions. 1 am half 
ashamed of wanting to read them, for I have no faith in second 
sight. But I ask myself, if a log of wood, a length of pure matter, 
can be transmuted into energj- before my eyes, into ash and flame 
and heat, cannot a living body, a brilliant mind, a deep and spiritual 
soul be transmuted into its own likeness but a different stuff? I 
have embarked upon a quest. I go in search of the one I love. Is 
Gerald living or is he dead? 


The quest ended today in a way so simple, so tragic, diat I have 
no need of further search. A letter from Mci-lan, posted this nme 
from Calcutta, tells me of Gcraltl’s tleath. She is still in Peking, 
awaiting, she tclJs me, the birth of Gerald’s child. By some means 
she smuggled the letter out of China and into India. Perhaps a 
visiting delegation of Indian diplomats contained one who w < 
Ccrald’s friend. , , 

The letter is short and written in haste. There arc ^ 

P^per-tears perhaps. Its message is siapiy this: Gerald u 
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while trying to escape from Peking. She did not know that he 
liad planned to escape. 

“I think he longed to sec you,” she writes. “I think he dreamed 
to go somehow to India.” 

He was always watched, of course. They never trusted him. I do 
not know whether among the servants there was one who betrayed 
him. He was not good at packing clothes or making practical 
arrangements. 

“He told me nothing,” she writes. “I think he wished no blame 
to fall on me. I can always say I do not know.” 

Gerald was shot just outside his own gate. He got no farther 
than that. It was midafternoon, the sun was shining, he appeared 
to be returning to his classes at the university. The gateman saw a 
man in a hateful uniform step from behind the corner. When 
Gerald came near the man shot him with a pistol at close range. 
Then he disappeared. The gateman dared not shout. He lifted 
Gerald in his arms and brought him inside and laid him on the 
stones of the main court. Then he locked the gate. 

“We buried him secretly in the small court outside his bed- 
room,” Mei-lan writes. 

Midafternoon in Peking would perhaps be quarter past two here 
in our valley, quarter past two in the night. Dare I believe.^ 

I shall never know. All that I do know is that my beloved is no 
more. In this world, I shall not see his face again. 


There is no way to answer the letter, and so I have destroyed it. 
I wrote to Rennie that his father was dead. 

He made up his mind, it seems, to come to us. That is what she 
believes — his Chinese wife. He tried to live without us and he 
could noL Love was stronger in the end than country, stronger than 
iistory. This is our comfort. This is the message he sends us, by 
means of his death. It is enough for us to know. It is enough to 
make you forgive him, Rennie. Please forgive him ! It will make 
lire so much easier for me, so much more happy, if I know you have 
forgiven your father.” 

Here I paused to consider whether I should tell Rennie that 
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gray convertible, and I saw him for the first time, a tall fair young 
man, with the same air of calm that his sister, Mary, lias. He 
stepped over the door of the car and sauntered into the house. I 
liked him at first sight. He cuffed Rennie amiably, pulled Mary’s 
car affectionately, and spoke to me as though he loved me. 

“I know you very well,” he said. “I’ve wanted to meet you ever 
since I first saw Rennie.” 

“Sit down to breakfast with us, George,” I said. 

George is studying nuclear physics. 1 had been a little afraid of 
him when Rennie talked about him. I saw a young man, brilliant, 
hard, perhaps unloving, as I suppose scientists must be nowadays. 
Instead here lie was, kindly, affectionate, a fine friend for any 
woman s son. Between these two for wife and brother, Rennie has 
his world to grow in. 

“Eggs, George?” I asked. 

Please, fried on one side,” he said, and folded his legs under the 
table m the breakfast alcove in the kitchen. I try not to be the 
sentimental mother female we women arc supposed to be, but I 
confess my heart was won when I saw how George Bowen enjoyed 


n a through this day he has made himself useful. He per- 
suae c 1 1 C vacuum cleaner to work again, he carried chairs and 
c cane t ic garage and was approved by Matt. And best of all was 
his tender understanding of Rennie and Mary. 

ell., wanted no big wedding, and so about four o’clock in 

fnrp^f came into the house from wandering in the 

wpffrtlnrr toonis to batlic and change to tlieir 

neiffhlm^ garments. Mrs. Matt was in the kitchen with a couple of 

gave me a p^r ^ refreshments and she 

^ dress jourself,” she ordered me. 

^ It won t take fifteen minutes for that,” I said. 

TJien see if the bride don’t need a pin or two ” she said “I 

c”cove;Trf ^ needed^ pin to tLLnt‘of my 

corset cover, I was breathm that hard.” 

frock'j^krtr^P^!^* when I had put on my pale-gray silk 

frock I knocked on Mary’s door and she called to me to come in. 
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She was dressed and was standing by the window, looking out over 
the hills. Her wedding gown was white organdy, with fine hand 
embroidery at the hem and the neck. She had made it herself, and 
it was exactly right for her. Around her neck was a little gold chain 
and a locket with Rennie’s picture inside. 

“Your bouquet is downstairs,” I said. “Shall I fetch it now?” 

The guests were already coming up the walk, and the minister 
was in the living room. In the morning we had cut flowers from 
the fields and put them into bouquets with delicate fronds of brake. 
But I had a few of my precious roses for \fary’s bouquet. We can- 
not grow roses outdoors here in our cold valley, but I lift my rose- 
bushes in the autumn and bring them into the cellar to sleep, where 
it is cool and dr)’ and dark, and in the spring I set them out. This 
year I forced a half dozen to make roses for Mary. They are pale 
pink and pale yellow, and I cut six half^jpencd buds this morning 
and made them into a cluster and set llicir stems into ice water 
to keep them from opening too wide. 

“Please, Mother,” she said. 

I went away at once for I heard Rennie leave Ins room. Wlicn 
I came back with tlic roses he was standing in front of her, holding 
her hands in his. I knew very well the look in my son’s eyes as lie 
stood looking at his bride. I saw it long ago in his father’s eyes 
for me. 

The wctlding was perfect in simplicity. The valley people 
gathered in our living room, only twenty' or so for we invited no 

-f-Mf I ..I 


was over, the guests surroundctl the young bride and groom, and 
I stood aside and wept quietly because they were so Wautiful, until 
Bruce Spauldcn fetched me a cup of fruit punch. 

“Occupy yourself with this, my dear,” he said, and would not 
leave my side. 

Mrs. Matt set forth the wedding cake she had made, a noble 
t^ee-tiered confection. Mary cut the slices with Rennie’s help, and 
they exchanged silver goblets, each half full of the s^vcct tvine I 
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make every summer from wilt! hlackl)crnes, while the guests cii- 
joyctl the sight of them. 

Tlieii, quietly, in the midst of the eating and drinking, the two 
went upstairs and changed to their traveling clothes and came 
dowit again, and waving gooti-hy they ran through the rtwin, hut 
waited for me at the car. 'rhere my .son swept me into his arms 
and kissed my cheeks anti Mary put her arms about us both, and 
so I let them go. One by one the guests went .away. George Bowen 
stayed to put away chairs aiul carry dishes to Mrs. Malt in tJic 
kitchen. 

When he left he stooped to kiss my cheek. 

“Good-by, dear Cjcorge,” I saitl, “and come back often.” 

"I will," he saitl aiitl then without the sliglitest sentimentality 
he saitl, "Shall I call you Mother, too, since now you arc Mary’s 
mother?" 

“Do,” 1 .said gl.atlly. 

Me winketl bis left eye at me. "Except you’re too young to be a 
mother to three great gawks.” 

“Nonsense," I saitl. 

He laughed anti canteretl tlown the front steps ami stepped into 
his gray wreck of a car, without opening the door, ami went off 
in a gust of smoke aiul gravel. 

Now only Bruce was left and he sfayctl the evening with me. Me 
knows that Rennie's father is tleatl. Rennie toltl him. 

“How did you say it ?" I hail .asked Rennie, half wishing he had 
not told. 

“I saitl, ‘My father is tleatl in Peking. My mother will live here 
in the valley. But Mary ami I cannot live lierc where there are no 
laboratorie.s.’ ” 

“A man must go where his work is,” Bruce agreed. 

“Well, your work is here,” Rennie .saitl bluntly, “and you must 
be my mother’s frieml.” 

1 want to be that and whatever more she will accept me for,” 
Bruce saitl. 

T ^'llh'R diis a few days ago, Rennie looked straight into my 
eyes. Mother, you nail please me very much if you decide to marry 
Bruce.” 
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“Oh, Rennie, no,” I whispered. “Don’t — don’t ask it.” 

“I don’t ask it,” he said. “I merely say that I shall be happy if 
you do.” 

To this I said nothing. It is still too soon, and perhaps it will 
always be too soon. 

It was comforting, nevertheless, to have Bruce spend the evening 
with me, when everyone else was gone. I lay on the long chair, and 
he sat near me and smoked his old brier pipe and said very little. 
The silence was comforting. I was very near telling him about 
Gerald, and the house in Peking, and all that has happened to me. 
I thought of it vvhile the evening wind made gentle music in the 
pines and the mountains subsided into shadows. I thought of 
Rennie, too, and of how he had been born, and this led me to 
Mei-lan, whose child was being born perhaps upon this very day. 
But in the end I said nothing and silence remained sweeter than 
speech. When Bruce rose to say good night, my life and love were 
still hidden within me. 

‘Thank you, dear Bruce,” I said. “You arc my best friend now.” 

He held my hand a long moment. “HI let it go at that, but only 
for the present,” he said. He put my hand to his check and I felt his 
flesh, smooth-shaven and cool. He said no more, and he went 
away. After that I was suddenly very tired, but sweetly so and 
without pain, and I went upstairs and to my bed. 


Days have passed again and I am already expecting Rennie and 
Mary to come home for the summer. 1 have had one more letter 
from Peking. 

“It is my duty,” Mei-Ian insists, “to tell you that I have borne a 
son. He is like his father. His skin is white, his hair is dark but soft 
and fine. His frame is large and strong. My mother says he will be 
tall. I am astonished to have such a child. We two women, my 
mother and I, we will devote ourselves to rear him well, for his 
father’s sake and for yours.” 

Mine ? Have I aught to do with her child ^ Then I remember 
that this child is Rennie’s half brother. It is possible that someday 
they will meet. 
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The ways of nature and of life are strange and deep. They are 
not to be understood. In the midst of angers and of wars love’s 
secret work goes on, and binds us all by blood, and this whether 
love is denied or love is bestowed. 


For you began it, Baba, you know you did. When the young pure 
American girl yon loved would not love yon enongk to come to 
Peking for your sake, you flouted love, you said it did not matter 
and you took a woman whom you could not love. But she loved 
you, she bore your son, and one day I saw him and loved him 
utterly, and I went to Peking and made his city mine, until I was 
sent forth again, alone and forever parted from my love. Yet here 
are two grandsons, both yours, a globe between them. And because 
they are yours, they belong together somehow, and they will know 
it someday. 

What do you say to that, Baba? What do you say to that, old 
Baba, you lying up there on the mountain imder the big pine tree? 



VsjM. Buck, world-famoiu Americao novelist and Nobel Prize winner, 
was born m West Virginia when her missionary parents were home on 
leave from China; they took her back with them when she was a few 
months old. Eventually she married an American in China, raised a 
daughter, and began to write the short stones and novels that were to 
make her one of the most celebrated literary figures of our lime. Much 
of her work, like her first record-breaking best seller. The Good Earth, 
deals with the Chinese people, whom she has called “the easiest people 
in the world to love.” 

The cause of interracial understanding has always been close to Pearl 
Buck’s heart. She is not, however, primanly a writer with a message, 
first and foremost she is a great and prolific storyteller, the author of 
forty-seven books. Her most recent interest is the theater; she is writing 
an original play, and is working with composer Frank Loesser on a 
musical comedy. She lives with her husband, Richard J. Walsh (who 
is also her publisher), on a dairy farm in Pennsylvania. They have five 
adopted children. 

Condensations of two of her previous books have appeared in Reader’s 
Digest Condensed Books. The Hidden Flower (Summer ’52) and A/y 
Several Worlds (Winter ’55). 
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^ ^ROM the Black Tom explosion 
of World War I to today’s 
undercover war against Communist 
subversion, die history of the FBI is 
studded with memorable incident: die 
pursuit of Dillinger, the Lindbergh kid- 
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saboteurs, the Rosenberg spy case. 

The FBI Story is the authentic, 
behind-the-scenes view of an agency 
that for more than thirty years has 
played a vital role in protecting Ameri- 
can lives and freedom. 

‘This is one of the most absorbing 
narratives of crime and punishment I 
have ever read.” — Charles Poore 
in The New Yor\ Times 

“As intriguing and fascinating a story 
as any ‘whodunit.’ ” — Neal Stanford 

m.The Christian Science Monitor 



Foreioora . 


For more than thirty years, as the FBI’s director, I have 
watched the story of the Bureau being reported on a day-to-day 
basis by the press, radio and, now, telc\uion. Yet, through these 
past }ears, no one could find in a single solume the real story 
recounting the FBI’s birth, desclopment and struggles 

Permission to do such a book, w-as requested by Don White- 
head, a newspaperman well known on the Washington scene, twice 
winner of Pulitzer Prizes for distinguished reporting. It was 
granted with our complete confidence in his integrity, ability and 
objectiMiy. He was gi\cn access to the record, and full facts were 
given him so long as they did not violate security He has formed 
his own independent judgment on our policies, procedures and 
performance This volume is his report. 

My one regret has been that the author did not have the 
space to call the full roll of loyal men and women who have 
contributed so much to the achievemcms of the FBI. There have 
been many of them. 






1 . The FBI in Action 




Colorado beet farmer had milked the cows and finished his 
chores for the day. He closed the barn door and turned 

I ..„_T.T ,:_.4 


700 feet below. 

Then the shadow was ripped apart by a terrible explosion. A 
all of fire hung in the sky and streamers of flaming gasoline 
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trailed down the curtain of night. A flare ignited and drifted down 
to illumine the scene with ghostly light. The wreckage of the 
DC-6B was strewn over two square miles. It was 7:03 p.m., Novem- 
ber I, 1955. Tlie farmer in his barnyard had witnessed one of the 
most shocking mass murders in the annals of American crime. 

WJicn news of (lie crash reached Denver and was flashed across 
the nation, only one man knew lliat murder liad been done. Only 
one man knew that a time bomb liad been ticking in a battered 
old suitcase slowed aboard the plane. That man was tall, Jmsky, 
sullen-cyed Jack Gilbert Graiiam, aged twenty-three, who had 
once told a neighbor, “I’d tlo anything for money.” 

Jack Graham hati driven his mother, Mrs. Daisie King, to the 
Denver airport to put her aboard Flight 629, tlie beginning of a 
journey to visit a daughter in Alaska. He had carried her brief 
case, a traveling ease and her battered old suitca-ic to the ticket 
counter to he weighed. The luggage was thirty-seven pounds over 
the sixty-six-pound limit. A ticket agent suggested tJiat Mrs. King 
might save ^2y by lightening her luggage, Mrs. King turned to her 
.son. “Do you think I’ll need all this?” 

“Yes, Mother,” he said. “I’m sure you will need it.” 

While Mr.s. King was liaying the overweight charge, her .son 
fumbled with a machine wliich dispcn.sed life-insurance policies 
— $6250 wortli for each quarter dropped into the coin .slot. He 
filled out two policies for $37,500 each, writing his own name as 
beneficiary. On two others, for $6250 each, he wrote the names of 
an aunt in Mi,s.souri and a half sister in Alaska. Mrs. King signed 
three of the policies but for some rca.son Jack didn’t get her signa- 
ture on one of tlie $37,500 poIicic.v. Pcrhajis the ticking of the time 
bomb was beginning to pound in his brain and he was becoming 
panicky. His mother’s plane w.as behind .schedule and time was 
running out. Flight 629 arrived eleven minutes late. Mrs. King 
gave good-by ki.sscs to her son and his wife, Gloria, and their 
twcnty-two-month-old son, Allen. She hurried aboard the plane. 

For Jack Graham, there were twelve more agonizing minutes 
while the plane sat waiting for a tardy passenger. At last, at 6:52 
p.m., the big ship roared from the runway. 

The Grahams went into the airport coflee shop to cat. Jack 
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suddenly became ill and went to a rest room He seemed to feel 
better when he came out. 

The Grahams heard the rumor of a plane crash as they were 
leaving the airport Gloria said later, “We finally heard his 
mother’s name on the radio and Jack just collapsed completely.” 

Roy Moore, Assistant Special Agent in Charge in the Denver 
FBI office, was sitting at home watching television when news of 
the disaster was announced about 7:25 p.m. As usual in such 
tragedies, the United Air Lines (UAL) was advised immediately 
that the FBI was ready to help if help were needed. Then Moore 
notified FBI Headquarters in Washington. 

Later that evening, the UAL flight surgeon asked the FBI’s aid 
in identifying the bodies, and the Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB), 
which investigates plane crashes, requested an FBI Laboratory 
expert to help examine the wreckage. These agents arrived from 
Washington the next day. 

The Colorado-crash inquiry was a remarkable example of how 
today’s FBI operates. It shows what vast strides have been made 
in the FBI’s techniques from the day in 1924 when J. Edgar Hoover 
took over command of an mept and politics-riddled Bureau. 

This is how a murderer was tracked down by modern, scientific 
methods and the cooperation of government agencies, aviation 
engineers and private citizens. 
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The bodies of the crash victims were taken to a temporary 
morgue set up in a National Guard Armory, and nine were quickly 
identified by relatives, friends, or from personal effects. The FBI 
agents fingerprinted the other thirty-five and were able to identify 
twenty-one from prints on file in the FBI Identification Division 
in Washington. Five were identified by prints taken during their 
service in the armed forces. Others had been fingerprinted as gov- 
ernment workers or employes in wartime defense plants. 

The FBI Laboratory agent joined the investigators from the 
United Air Lines, the Douglas Aircraft Company and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. Their job was to discover whether the crash 
came about because of mechanical failure, human error or sabotage. 
And sabotage was the least likely cause. 

First, a surveyor marked a line through the center of the crash 
area in the direction of the plane’s flight. At looo-foot intervals, the 
line was bisected by looo-foot lines to form a grid of squares, which 
were numbered. Teams of men went over the grid picking up 
pieces of metal, luggage, and anything else that came from the 
ship. Each piece was marked and its location on the grid carefully 
measured. 

The tail assembly, virtually intact, looked as though it had been 
sliced away with a huge knife. The tail was a mile and a half from 
the point where the nose of the plane had torn into die earth. 

These parts were taken to a Denver warehouse and placed on a 
scaled-down grid in the relative spots at which they had been 
found. The pieces were dien carefully wired to a wooden mock-up 
of the DC-6B. Slowly the fuselage was reassembled. The big ship’s 
shell became reasonably complete — except at one point. No pieces 
could be found to fit a jagged hole on the right side near the tail. 
This was the location of Number 4 cargo pit. 

Engineers found that the metal at this point had been bent out- 
ward by some force more violent than a crash. They found 
shattered pieces of fuselage, burned on one side and discolored by 
a gray-and-white substance. Bits of metal had been driven through 
the soles and heels of shoes. Brass fittings from a suitcase had been 
driven into a stainless-steel container. No ordinary crash could 
hurl slugs of metal with such terrific force. 
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Experts added up the evidence. Clearly a violent explosion had 
occurred in cargo pit Number 4. There were no gasoline lines or 
tanks in this part of the plane. TTic CAB asked the FBI to begin a 
sabotage investigation. That was on November 7. Within twenty- 
four hours some one hundred agents in twenty cities were digging 
into the backgrounds of the plane’s crew and passengers seeking 
a motive for murder, and checking freight manifests to determine 
whether there had been any illegal shipments which might have 
exploded accidentally. 

Information poured in. There was no evidence of any illegal 
shipments. Agents studied the mass of information seeking some- 
one — a relative, a friend, a business enemy — who might have had 
a motive for murder and who could have caused the crash. 

The face of Jack Graham began to emerge in dim outline. 

The first small suspicion came when agents were unable to find 
Mrs. King’s luggage except for a fragment here and there. They 
did find a handbag which she had earned on the plane. In it was a 
1951 news clipping which said Graham was being hunted by police 
for forgery. Gradually attention began to center on Graham. 

Jack Graham had been born in Denver m 1932 His father died 
when he was almost five years old. The mother, left penniless, 
farmed Jack out to an orphanage for six years But they were re- 
united in 1943, when the mother married a well-to-do rancher, 
John Earl King. 

Young Graham had bctlcr-than-average grades in school, but he 
was a restless boy with a vile temper. At sixteen he joined the 
Coast Guard by lying about his age. He was in the Coast Guard 
for nine months, during w'hich he was AWOL for sixty-three days. 

As they dug into his past, agents saw the pattern of a juvenile 
delinquent from a broken home who defied discipline and whose 
excesses were forgiven by a too-indulgent mother. In 1951, as a 
pay-roll clerk for a Denver manufacturer at $200 a month, Jack 
had forged the name of an official on company checks and cashed 
$4200 worth of them. He bought a flashy $2000 convertible and 
put the dust of Denver behind him in a five-state spree. 

In Lubbock, Texas, young Graham was arrested for bootlegging, 
but only after he had crashed his car through a police roadblock 
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in a hail of bullets. He was released to Denver authorities to answer 
the forgery charges. Daisie King couldn’t bear to see her son in 
jail. She arranged to pay $2500 of the stolen $4200 and to have her 
son put on probation with the understanding he would repay the 
balance. For a time it appeared that Jack was going straight. He 
worked hard. In 1953 he married Gloria Elson, a Denver girl, and 
they had two children. 

When Mrs, King’s husband died in 1954, she invested §35^000 
of her inheritance in a drive-in restaurant in West Denver and Jack 
managed it. She bought a liomc for her son and his family and, 
while in Denver, lived with them. When Jack wasn’t at the 
restaurant, he worked in a garage. Gradually he reduced the for- 
gery debt. Outwardly, lie appeared to be a responsible citizen. 

But in their investigations, FBI agents heard reports that Gra- 
ham had stalled a pickup truck in front of a railroad train to collect 
insurance. There had been a gas explosion in the restaurant, too, 
which looked like another effort to collect insurance. And while 
Daisie King indulged her son, the two of them sometimes fought 
“like cats and dogs” over his management of the drive-in. 

Agents questioned Graham on November 10. They asked about 
Mrs. King’s luggage. 

“I don’t know what she put in her luggage,” Graham said, 
“Mother liked to pack things herself. I do know she took some 
shotgun shells and ammunition. She was planning to do some 
hunting in Alaska.” 

No, Jack said, he hadn’t put anything in the luggage himself. 

Mrs. Graham verified her husband’s story that Mrs. King liked 
to do her own packing. But Gloria said her husband had taken a 
gift-wrapped Christmas package to the basement just before they 
drove Mrs. King to the airport. The gift, she thought, was a set of 
drills, files and cutting tools which Jack had bought for his mother 
to use in her hobby of making jewelry and knickknacks from sea 
shells. Gloria supposed her husband had given the package to his 
mother before they left the house. 

The agents were intrigued by the story. Graham had said noth- 
ing about a tool kit. But again it was mentioned by a neighbor, who 
told agents, “I heard Jack say he had searched the town to find the 
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kind of kit he wanted, and he had placed it in his mother’s luggage 
as a surprise.” 

Only two stores in Denver sold tool kits of the type used for 
cutting sea shells. A check at the stores disclosed that no one had 
bought such a kit during October. The flaws in the suspect’s story 
had to be explained. 

The second interview with Graham took place when he came 
with his wife to the FBI office on November 13, to identify frag- 
ments of leather believed to be from Mrs. King’s luggage. Gloria 
stayed a few minutes and then returned home while Jack retraced 
with agents the story of his life. He consistently denied knowing 
anything about a Christmas gift package. 

Late in the afternoon, Agent Roy Moore called Washington to 
ask about the analysis of the burned pieces of metal found at the 
crash scene. The FBI Laboratory reported that the metal shosyed 
traces of sodium carbonate, sodium nitrite and sulfur-bearing 
compounds — the residue left by an explosion of dynamite. Moore 
said later, "When I got this laboratory report, I knew we were on 
the right track,” 

At 6:^0 p.m., Moore walked into the room where Graham was 
bemg questioned. 

"I want you to know you have certain rights," Moore said. "The 
door there is open. You can walk out any time you wish. You can 
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up 

“No, I didn’t,” Graham protested. 

“Then do you mind if we search your home?” 

“No, I don’t mind,” 

Graham signed a waiver which gave agents permission to search 
his hor*" ” — * - ♦ 

ham h( • ■ . 

in to s, ■ ' ' ■ ■ . 

i Christmas present. She signed a statement.” Later the agents found 
■ ffie shells and ammumtion which Graham had claimed his mother 
had packed. 
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These discrepancies in ins story were ticked of? by the agents, 
“Wliat about it?” tl)c youth was asked, 

Graham finally admitted that he had bought a present for his 
mother, an X-Acto tool set, from “some guy" unknown to him. He 
said he paid Sio for it and two of his buddies at the garage were 
dicrc at the time. He said he had slipped titc box into his mother’s 
.suitcase. He had bound it with Scotch tape and put what was left 
of the tape in the glove compartment of his car. 

Agents at the Graham iiousc found no Scotch tape in the car, 
but they did find a roll of wire in one of his shirt pockets, wire of 
the type used for detonating dynamite. 

At 10:15 the searchers found a $37,500 insurance policy 
signed by Daisic King payable to Jack, hidden in Jack’s bedroom. 
This was the first time the FBI knew Graham had a policy on his 
mother’s life. The insurance companies liad provided copies of the 
insurance bought by passengers on Flight 629 — but somehow 
had overlooked the policies signed by Mrs. King. 

The agents found something else of interest, too — stockings, a 
cosmetic bag, and some gifts which Mrs. King had intended for 
her daughter in Alaska. “Why didn’t your motlicr take these things 
with her ?” Graham was asked. 

“I told her not to because her baggage was overweight.” 

At 12:01 a.m., agents reported that the two men who worked at 
the garage couldn’t recall Graham’s buying a tool kit. Graham 
was confronted with this report and with the report that the FBI 
Laboratory tests proved the crash was caused by a dynamite ex- 
plosion. At 12:05 a.m., lie asked, “Can I have a glass of water?" 

An agent handed him the water and he took a long, gulping 
drink. He looked around sullenly and then said : “Okay, where do 
you want me to start?” 

“Wherever you want to.” 

“Well, it started about six months ago. Mother was raising hell 
because the drive-in wasn’t making money. . . .” 

Without a trace of emotion he told of making the time bomb 
with twenty-five sticks of dynamite, two electric primer caps, a 
timer and a six-volt battery. He had worked at an electric shop for 
ten days to learn more about electricity before buying the dynamite 
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and timer. He had taken some things out of his mother’s suitcase 
and slipped the bomb in their places. 

Graham talked for twenty minutes and then a stenographer was 
called in to take his confession. At 1:42 a.ra., a doctor arrived. 
Graham was given a thorough examination so there would be 
medical evidence that he had not been forced to confess by third- 
degree methods, and so there could be testimony that he was in 
sound mental condition, capable of giving a confession. He told 
the doctor he had not been mistreated. He signed the confession. 

At 3:42 a.m., Jack Graham was arrested for sabotage. Later he 
was turned over to state officials to be tried for murder. 

While he was in jail awaiting trial, Graham told a guard : “You 
can send my mail to Canon City (Prison) until next month. After 
that, you can send it to hell.” 

During the trial, Graham repudiated his confession. The evi- 
dence enmeshed him so tightly, however, that the jury required 
only seventy-two minutes in which to decide that he was guilty 
of murder in the first degree. 

The Graham case is another baffling crime solved by the FBI. 
But it is more than that. It is also a window that provides a glimpse 
into the progress made by the FBI toward the goal of scientific 
law enforcement by professionals trained to serve justice -- and yet 
preserve civil liberties in carrying out their tasks. 

The FBI is almost half a century old. Its name is known to 
millions as a symbol of integrity and efficiency. But it remains a 
mystery organization to a great many Americans even though its 
activities are interwoven with the protection of civil rights and the 
security of the nation. 

Few know how the FBI operates. Few realize that in protecting 
the country the FBI also maintains a rigid around-the-clock system 
of checks and controls over its own agents and their activities. 
Hoover can and does pick up his telephone and within minutes 
learn where an agent is, the case on which he is working and the 
progress being made. The special agents in charge of the FBI’s 
fifty-two field divisions are responsible directly to Hoover for the 
work within their geographic areas. In smaller cities surrounding 
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the field offices, the FBI has some 1200 resident agents who are 
responsible for the work in their subsections. This distribution of 
agents gives the FBI a well-deployed force which can move quickly 
to any given place, saving time and money. 

At the main headquarters in Washington, the operation is highly 
centralized. For example, all bank-robbery reports come to one 
desk, where supervisors can tie together the investigative efforts 
in two, three or a half dozen cities; and so the operating method 
used in robbing a Chicago bank may be recognized by a supervisor 
as the identical method used a few days earlier in Los Angeles. 

Around him. Hoover has gatliered a group of top-flight execu- 
tives. They are nine men who climbed from the ranks of the FBI’s 
special agents. They came up through merit and not as somebody’s 
political pets. Hoover has trusted them to make decisions. In turn, 
these men have repaid the trust with loyalty and fierce pride in the 
FBI. Though their names are not widely known, they hold in their 
hands much of the responsibility for the nation’s safety. 

These top lieutenants gather each Monday and Wednesday and 
if need be each weekday at 10:30 a.m. in what is known as “the 
FBI Executives Conference.” The presiding officer is Clyde A. 
Tolson, who joined the Bureau in 1928. In 1947, Hoover gave him 
the title of Associate Director — formal recognition that Tolson 
was the Number 2 G-Man. Tolson serves in effect as Hoover’s chief 
of staff. Like Hoover, he is a bachelor. The two men have become 
close friends over the years. 

Two Assistants to the Director and six operating chiefs complete 
the inner circle. In the conference room, each is expected to say 
what he thinks. But he had better be ready to defend the position 
he takes. These are strong-willed men and there are, at times, 
clashes of opinion. When they walk out of the conference room, 
however, they walk out as a team. The decisions have been made 
and each man knows what he is to do. Their shoulder-to-shoulder 
teamwork is one of the keys to the FBI’s unity and efficiency. 

Another key to the FBI’s efficiency is its attention to discipline. 
Through more than thirty years. Hoover has insisted on discipline 
in the ranks. This discipline is sternest,- of course, in the special- 
agent force of some 6200 men. But it is also maintained among the 
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pectalizing in accounting - who must have lliree y'i 'ir'' Ir.'lmii 
n that field - or those highly qualified 111 ccri.iin iithcr skills sii. 
s lan^ages, they are law-school gradiMics Urn .i.l.ipt.ibiliiy 
crsauiity arc as important as academic Iniiiiiug i„ i„nii,g,„,i 
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work, and the FBI looks for young men whose interests are wide 
and varied. Some agents were once commercial artists. Some 
studied medicine and tlien decided tliey preferred the life of an 
agent. Some worked as musicians, pharmacists, bookdealers, teach- 
ers or farmers. Among them, they speak or read thirty different 
languages and dialects and their hobbies vary from art to sports. 
But certain similarities do emerge from a sampling of agents’ 
biographies. And from tire sampling comes die approximation of 
a so-called average agent named, let us say, John J. Jones. 

John Jones is thirty-four years old and he has a wife and two 
children. His father is moderately well-to-do. His parents are the 
kind of people who say grace at mealtimes, and who teach their 
children to have respect for authority when it is properly used. 

In high school, John had above-average grades. He was a good 
athlete and took part in debating and social affairs. He went to the 
State University and he worked at times during the summer. He 
graduated with an A.B. degree and then entered law school. Jolin 
decided on an FBI career partly because it promised exciting and 
interesting work, and also because he felt he would be doing some- 
thing worth while in an organization in which he could take pride. 

These men form the FBI. They are professionals highly trained 
for their work and guided by the principle that establishing inno- 
cence is just as important as establishing guilt in their investiga- 
tions. But this has not always been so. Undisciplined operations 
almost destroyed the Bureau in pre-Hoover days, and this is one 
reason for Hoover’s insistence on discipline in the ranks. 

The FBI traveled a long road to reach its present point. And 
there can be no understanding of the FBI without looking into the 
forces which helped in the past to shape its future. 

Here, then, is how the FBI developed through the years. 


2. The Story Begins 

he Bureau officially came into being as a result of President 
JL ^ Theodore Roosevelt’s crusade, early in this century, against 
the land tliieves” in the West and the big-business “trusts” in the 
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East Up to this time the Justice Department had “borrowed" 
agents from the Treasury' Department’s Secret Service, which had 
been organized after the Civil War primarily to combat a wave 
of counterfeiting. But in 1908, a Congress unsympathetic to Roose- 
velt's roaring battle against political and business corruption 
forbade the practice. This was a crippling blow to federal law 
enforcement. If federal laws were to be enforced, there had to be 
ins'cstigators to gather evidence of wrongdoing. Roosevelt coun- 
tered the Congressional action with an Executive Order instructing 
the Attorney General to set up an investigative agency within his 
Department, reporting to liim alone. 

On March 4, 1909, President Rooscs'clt was succeeded by William 
Howard Taft. Twelve days later, Taft’s new Attorney General, 
George W. Wickersham, gave the new investigative agency the 
dignity of a title, the Bureau of Investigation, by which name it was 
called until 1935, though we shall refer to it as the FBI prjor to 
that date. . , . t 1 i* 

In its beginning the Bureau was disorganized and ' 

rectc ■ • ‘ 

cont • • I ■ • • 

of tx • ■ 1 

cnd« ■ ■ : ■ • • ■ 

When the storm clouds of World War I gathcrcil in luiroiic. the 
Bureau was far from being prepared for the test, rhe sin.ill iiiii! 
inept force of 219 agents which existed in 1915 mu'* in»l 

great mission. It was totally unequippeti to deal with (•oiiii.in 
organized espionage and sabotage. Salwtciirs brmiglil .mil mmIi 
outrages as the 1916 “Black Tom" explosion in New \<iik I hiilir.i, 

which destroyed the United States’ greatest arsrn;il will mi 

heard for more than a hundred miles. Defense pi, ml* weir ,\r 
stroyed with explosives, and wheat fields were lirrd in the Wrsl, 
With the call to arms in 1917, tlic Bureau w.h wiiniprd wllli 
work. The agent force was increased jmmediaic ly n» 400, Hill lido 
was a puny squad for policing more ihan niriiiy (dlrim, 

protecting harbors and war-industry zones, lirljiiii// m loi ,i|r dm/l 
dodgers, and carrying on the rcfpjlar duties of iiivriiiif(,ili;ij{ hd' i/d 
law violations. 
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One young man at the Bureau clashed with Means almost im- 
mediately. Aged twcntj'-six, he had gone to work for the Depart- 
ment of Justice back in 1917 when he was a twenty-two-ycar-old 
lawyer. In tlie Daugherty shake-up of the Department, he had been 
transferred to the position of Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
Investigation. His name was J. Edgar Hoover. 

Clashing with Means, Hoover asked Burns to order Means to 
stay out of his ofiice. Hoover didn't like the man's spending habits 
or his morals. The New yorkSun later rook this notice of Means: 


Means has been in ihe papers a long time. . . . He was an agent of 
Germany (in 1916) paid to embarrass British commerce. In 1917 
he was accused of the murder of a rich widow, Mrs. Maude A. 
King, who was killed by a pistol bullet while in North Carolina 
with . . . Means. He was acquitted of the killing, only to be 
denounced in another court for filing a forged will which would 
have put the King estate practically at his disposal. Next we find 
this fellow an investigator m the Department of Justice. . , . 


When too many people asked embarrassing questions, Daugh- 
erty and Burns finally solved the problem in this fashiim: the 
Attorney General suspended Means as an agent until further 
notice,” then Burns put Means on the Bureau s pay roll as an 
informant, where he continued business as usual. 

The country itself was sick, and runnirig a high fever in the post- 
war adjustment. Jobless men were walking the streets by the mil- 
lions. Congress Ixgan to demand an investigation of corruption 
within the Administration — corruption that included the in- 


famous “Teapot Dome” scandal. .... , 

Soon after taking office. President Harding had lurn^ over to 
the Interior Department the administration of naval oil reserves 
in California and Wyomtng. tlie latter known as the Teapot Dome 
oil field. Secretary of the Interior Albert B Fa 1 signed a conmet 
with private interests headed b, Harry F. Sinclair and Edward L 
Doheny, permitting them to pump and store the oil 
reserves on a royaiVy basis. The transaction was d*"" 
grounds that Teapot Dome oil rcsers’cs svere being drained oft by 
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After the war there were years of violent social unrest, when men 
preached anarchy, when mysterious bomb explosions spread terror, 
and when tlic Communist Party, advocating the overthrow of the 
government by force, was first formed in America. In combating 
violence, the Bureau’s agents were not trained to protect civil 
liberties. Such affairs as the "Palmer Red Raids’’ of 1919, in which 
alien extremists were rounded up for deportation, caused great 
scandal. One of these raids, aimed at members of the Communist 
Party and the Communist Labor Party, took place one Friday 
evening in January of 1920. Agents in thirty-tlircc cities, armed 
with warrants issued by the Bureau of Immigration, rounded up 
approximately 2500 aliens for deportation hearings. The outcry 
against injustices in this and other raids was to be heard for years. 

The years after the war were also years when corruption spread 
through the country and into the government in Washington. And 
the time came at last when the Bureau itself was threatened with 
destruction by tlie indignant public reaction to dishonesty. 

It was during tlie Harding Administration that events ap- 
proached this climax. 

Bluff, handsome Warren G. Harding had become President on 
March 4, 1921. He drew around him friends from Ohio, poker- 
playing pals who had helped chart his campaign. 

It was hardly surprising that Harding named his old Ohio 
friend Harry M. Daugherty to the CaWnet post of Attorney 
General, and that Daugherty in turn appointed his old friend 
William J. Burns, known as “the famous international sleuth,” as 
the new Director of the Bureau of Investigation. But the next three 
years were to be packed with surprises that would leave the country 
disillusioned with men in high places. 

The Bureau’s old records reflect the strong political influence" 
at work in the Harding Administration. One memorandum 
Burns, reportedly from a Senator, gave a breakde n the j' 
affiliations of the Bureau’s Chicago agents. 

Into this state of affairs strode the notorious d 
Means, to become an agent of the Bureau ot 
October 28, 1921, by Burns’s appointment. He 
the fact that he was Burns’s favorite investigat< 
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On March 28, 1924, President Cbolidge demanded, and received, 
Daughe^’s resignation as Attorney General. At last the time had 
arnved for the big house c}eaning in government. 

President Calvin Coolidge welcomed into his White House 
office one day in March 1924 ^ big New Englander with the 
plodding, deliberate gait of a countryman. The visitor was Harlan 
Fiskc Stone, New Hampshire-born Republican, New York attor- 
ney and former Dean of the Columbia University School of Law. 

The President talked to Stone for a long time. Here was •^he man 
Cbolidge hoped would become his Attorney General, and whose 
rocklikc integrity he believed could restore public confidence in 
the Department of Justice, which was being called, with reason, 
the “Department of Easy Virtue.” When Stone left the White 
House that bleak March day he had agreed to take on the job of 
reorganizing the Department. 

Attorney General Stone moved into the Department of Justice 
driver’s seat and then looked around cautiously. One month and 
seven days after his appointment, he accepted the resignation of 
William J. Burns as Director of the Bureau of Investigation. The 
old era had ended for the Bureau. 

Stone had been looking around for the right man to put in 
charge of the Bureau. He had mentioned his problem at a Cabinet 
meeting attended by Herbert Hoover, who was then Secretary of 
Commerce. Later Hoover told his assistant, Larry Richey, that 
Stone was looking for an intelligent young man to head the 
Bureau. Richey replied, “Why should they look around when they 
have tlie man they need over there right now — a young, well- 
educated lawyer'’" Richey mentioned /. Edgar Hoover — not 
related to Herbert Hoover. 

“You think he can do the job?” the Secretary asked. 

"I know he can,” Richey replied. 

A few days later, Herbert Hoover told Richey that the Attorney 

General was going to “try' young Hoover out. ■ 

The day after Burns resigned, twenty-nine-year-old J. E^ar 
Hoover was summoned to Stone’s office. It was May 10, 1924. The 
news had already circulated that Burns tvas leaving. Hoover wasn t 
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2 . Investigations would be made at and under the direction of the 
Attorney General. 

3. Incompetents and unrehablcs ^vould be discharged as quickly 
as possible. 

4. No new appointments would be made without the Attorney 
General’s approval — and preference would be given to men of 
good character and ability who had some legal traming. 

Hoover now had elbow room in which to work. He began 
issuing a rapid-fire series of orders to agents, who were startled 
by the sudden burst of attention from Washington. One of his first 
acts was to see that Gaston B. Means was fired, officially and finally. 

The difficult job of reorganization developed as a tsvo-pronged 
campaign. On one side was the fight to weed out the patronage 
hacks, to enforce the new code of conduct and to weld the organiza- 
tion into an efficient force On the other side was the battle to 
convince Congressmen and political leaders that the Bureau was 
no longer a dumping ground for patronage appointments. 

One of Hoover’s first moves was to give the special agents in 
charge at the field offices greater authority. The old system in 
which agents sent individual reports to Washington was discon- 
tinued. Agents now reported to the special agent m charge and he 
made his reports to Washington. Thus a chain of command was 
established. Agents were reclassified on a basis of efficiency. The 
best men received the highest pay. Paper work was reduced. Office 
routine was systematized so that agents going from one office to 
another would find precisely the same methods of operation. 

Hoover’s code of conduct became a way of life for those who 
wished to stay in the Bureau He forbade his agents to drink liquor 
either publicly or privately. (When Prohibition ended, this 
regulation was modified.) His men had to be neat in dress and 
discreet in their habits. He regarded them as representatives of 
the Bureau whether they were at work or enjoying an evening with 
friends. Even clerks and stenographers had to measure up to strict 
standards. Hoover and his men were called “college-trained flat 
feet” and jeered at as “Boy Scouts” in the field of law enforcement, 
but the new rules began to show results almost immediately. After 
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seven months of watching Hoover’s work, Attorney General Stone 
removed the word “Acting” from his title and on December lo, 
1924, appointed him Director of the Bureau of Investigation, 

It took Hoover roughly three years to perfect the Bureau’s basic 
organization, which was to become renowned for its efiicicncy. 
Through all the formative years, Hoover maintained a close 
friendship with Stone, who remained in the Department of Justice 
for eleven months and then was appointed to the Supreme 
Court. 

Frequently Stone would plod into the Bureau and say, “Edgar, 
I came by to inquire into your stewardship.” 

Some years later, Stone wrote Hoover: 

It is always a comfort lo me to see Itow completely you have 
confirmed my judgment when I placed you at the head of the 
Bureau of Investigation. The Government can now take pride in 
the Bureau instead of feeling obliged to apologize for it. 



3 . The Battle Against Ciinw 

T he scandals of die Harding Administration had been mani- 
festations of a general moral collapse. The country as a whole 
continued hell-bent on its way dirough the Roaring Twenties, 
Crime was breeding at an alarming rate throughout the country. 
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The gangsters shot and bribed their way into places of power 
and the FBI was virtually powerless to deal with such hoodlums 
as Alphonse “Scarface” Capone, who rose from an errand boy in 
a bawdyhouse to become the overlord of Chicago’s underworld. 

These were the years in which gangsters created invisible em- 
pires through alliances with crooked politicians, crooked la\vyers, 
crooked doctors and crooked police. Gangsters' revenues from 
bootleg whisky, robberies, prostitution, gambling, narcotics and 
“protection” rackets ran to uncounted hundreds of millions of 
dollars. The income of Chicago gangs alone was estimated vari- 
ously as from $100,000,000 to more than $300,000,000 annually at 
the peak of their power. 

Curiously, the FBI was powerless to move against these under- 
world empires unless the gangs violated a federal law, such as the 
Antitrust Act, which forbids restraint of interstate commerce. 

Capone was only in his mid-twenties when be took over full 
command of the Chicago undci^vorld. Even when he “retired” 
to a plush Florida estate in 1927, he ruled the mob by remote control 
and men died at his command. 

Capone was virtually untouchable. But finally he made a slip 
and the FBI went after him. In 1929 he pleaded illness as an excuse 
for failing to answer a subpoena to appear as a witness in a federal 
Prohibition case in Chicago. Claiming he had been bedridden for 
six weeks with bronchopneumonia, he produced a doctor’s sworn 
statement as proof that he was in no condition to travel. 

FBI agents checked into Capone’s story. They found that during 
the time he was supposedly ill he had gone to horse races, taken 
a boat trip, flown to the Bahama Islands and visited public places 
with a glow of health on his cheeks. 

As a result, Capone was cited for contempt of court and ordered 
before a federal grand jury in Chicago. He was arrested m Florida 
and released on bond in March 1929. Two months later, Capone 
was arrested in Pennsylvania and convicted of carrying a concealed 
weapon. When his one-year sentence expired, he was prosecuted 
On the contempt-of-court charge and given six months in jail. 
While Capone served his sentence, Internal Revenue Bureau agents 
took a close look at his finand^ affairs. He was charged with 
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income-tax evasion. Convicted, he was sent to prison for ten years. 

The reason for the rise of gangsterism in the 1920’s is still dis- 
puted — but there is no dispute that its beginning coincided with 
the arrival of national Prohibition, 

The country went “dry,” officially, on January 16, 1920, At Nor- 
folk, Virginia, Billy Sunday preached the funeral of John Barley- 
corn over a twenty-foot coffin. The evangelist shouted, “Goocl-by, 
John! You were God’s worst enemy, hell’s best friend!” 

But John Barleycorn refused to be buried. Millions of Americans 
demanded spirits, and the bootlegger stepped in to supply them. 
Foreign ships anchored in international waters outside the three- 
niile limit and transferred their cargoes to the high-powered boats 
of rumrunners. These boats often sneaked quietly through the 
Coast Guard defenses, but sometimes they tried to fight their way 
through with machine guns blazing. The risk was great but so 
were the profits. A case of whisky bought for $15 at wholesale 
could be retailed for $70 to $80. At one time the ships on “Rum 
Row outside New York Harbor were loaded with whisky esti- 
mated to be worth $225,000,000. 

Congress gave the Treasury Department rc.sponsibility for en- 
roremg Proliibition, and soon a small army of some 4000 agents 
was deployed from 105 offices. 

With their huge treasuries, the gangsters corrupted city officials, 
police and federal agents. A $44-a-wcck Prohibition agent or police- 
man could earn hundreds of dollars a week merely by looking the 
other way. In New Jersey, a federal Prohibition administrator 
protested that all the agents in his office, except three, were accept- 
ing bribes and that he couldn’t “lead an army into battle” when 
most of his soldiers were in the pay of the enemy. Another official 
reported that a brewery combine had offered a bribe of $300,000 
a week if an agent wouldn’t interfere with their operation. 

Gangland massacres became commonplace. In 1926 homicides 
had reached the staggering rate of 12,000 a year. The crime bill 
mounted to billions of dollars. Political machines across tlic coun- 
try were allied^ with the underworld. The federal government 
could act only in crimes where federal laws were violated, so the 
cleanup job was primarily one for the cities themselves — but in- 
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dignatjon against corrupt and lax law enforcement was slow to 
develop. 

Early in 1925, the FBI recched complaints that Cincinnati was 
a graft-ridden city where the police were deeply involved in a 
conspiracy with the underworld. Saloons were operating openly 
within tsvo blocks of the Federal Building, and narcotics were 


vestigators to Cmcmnati. Within two days, the agents found indi- 
cations of a graft ring in the city’s police department which 
involved violations of federal laws. Methodically they interviewed 
hundreds of witnesses One narcotics peddler confessed he had 
grossed $455,056 over a thirty-month period and paid out $18,000 
in protection money. A saloonkeeper admitted he had paid about 
$200,000 to the police o\cr a three-year period. 

In less than three monilis’ time, the FBI was ready to act. A 
special federal gran ' • • •’ :*■ *■* 

■ • • ; ; ’ • , ‘ Of the 

seventy-one indicted, seventy were tried and sixiy-iwo convicted. 
One man escaped to Canada. 

This investigation opened the way for a reform movement in 
Cincinnati which swept the old city-hall gang out of office along 
with the crooked police. 

Soon after this cleanup, Hoover received the shocking report 
that Special Agent Edward B. Shanahan had been shot and killed 
by Martin James Durkin, an automobile thief w’anted by the FBI. 
The agent had been about to make his arrest when Durkin had 
swept an automatic pistol from the scat beside him and shot 
Shanahan through the breast. For the first time an FBI agent had 
been killed in line of duty. 

Hoover called in an aide. “WeVe got to get Durkin,” he said. 
‘‘If one man from the Bureau is killed and the killer gets away, 
our agents will never be safe.” 

The hunt for Durkin began. 
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Durkin killed a policeman and wounded another in Chicago. 
The FBI traced him to California and tlien picked up his trail 
when a Cadillac was stolen from a San Diego sales agency and a 
salesman identified Durkin’s picture. The trail led from California 
into Texas. It was picked up, lost, and then picked up again. 

At Pecos, Texas, Durkin iiad a close call. A suspicious sheriff 
checked on a parked Cadillac and saw a pistol lying on the scat 
beside die driver. The young man at the wheel said he was a deputy 
sheriff from California on vacation and that was why he had the 
gun. He would prove it, too, if the sheriff would permit him to 
go to his hotel for his identification papers. The sheriff agreed, 
Durkin roared off into the desert in the Cadillac, a woman com- 
panion by his side. 

The sheriff at Pecos notified the FBI, giving a description fitting 
Durkin. Now the trail was hot. FBI agents scoured the desert. They 
found the Cadillac abandoned in a clump of mesquite. The car 
was the one stolen at San Diego. A nearby rancher recalled that a 
man and woman had come to Ids door and asked to be driven 
to a railway station. “I hauled them over to Girvin,” the rancher 
said, “They talked about going from Girvin to Alpine to catch a 
train.” 

The agents checked with the ticket agent at Alpine. “Come to 
think of it,” the agent said, “a young fellow and a woman got 
aboard No. no night before last. He bought tickets for San 
Antonio.” 

Through conductors, ticket agents and porters, the agents 
learned on the morning of January 20, 1926, that Durkin and his 
^rl friend had boarded the MK&T “Texas Special,” due to arrive 
in St. Louis at eleven o’clock that same morning. Hurried calls 
were made to the FBI office in St. Louis, and agents were given 
the number of Durkin’s train compartment. 

Special agents in St. Louis got in touch with city detectives and 
explained the situation. Oddly enough, the government couldn’t 
prosecute Durkin for the murder of Shanahan because killing a 
federal officer was not then a violation of federal laws. He could 
be prosecuted for murder only in the state in which the aime 
occurred. 
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With city detectives cooperating, arrangements were made with 
railroad officials to have the “Texas Special” stopped outside St. 
Louis. Then if Durkin tried to escape, he would have to run across 


reach for his pistols. He was taken from the train in manacles. 

Martin Durkin, killer and thief, was captured a little more than 
three months after his gun felled Special Agent Shanahan. He 
admitted the killing and was sentenced to fifty years in prison. 

By 1929, President Herbert Hoover had become so concerned 
with crime conditions that he named a national commission, 
headed by former Attorney General George W. Wickersham, to 
study the situation and report its findings. For two years the 
Wickersham Commission probed into the problems of law en- 
forcement, covering a broad field President Hoover said the work 
was the first official effort to envisage our crime problem as a na- 
tional problem When the Commission issued its report, the find- 
ings belabored police, politicians, Congress, crooks and the public 
for the crime conditions which existed It stirred a controversy 
across the land — but the report did succeed in centering greater 
attention on law enforcement and crime. 

Indirectly, the Wickersham report played an important part in 
shaping the future of the FBI because it emphasized the national 
character of crime. And when the people’s revulsion against crime 
finally boiled over, Congress turned to the FBI for the cleanup. 

A KiDNAP-MURDER in Ncw Jcfsey, a gang massacre in Missouri 
and a kidnaping in Oklahoma were the crimes of 1932-1933 which 
shocked the nation and, by chain reaction, sent the FBI into 
guerrilla warfare against the forces of the underworld. 

During the twenties most of the country had watched the rise 
of crime and gangsterism with a so-what attitude. But this 
tolerance was now to give way to angry demands that something 
be done about the menace. And the beginning of the change in 
attitude can be pinpointed as to time and place. 

It began on March i, 1932, near the little town of Hopewell, New 
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Jersey, sometime between 8:oo p.m. and io:oop.m. That was when 
a kidnaper stole through the darkness to the secluded home of 
Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh. Using a homemade 
ladder, he climbed to the window of the second-floor nursery where 
twenty-month-old Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr., had been tucked in 
bed. The man slipped in, lifted the blond, blue-eyed child from his 
crib, and disappeared with him into the night. 

On the window sill, Lindbergh found a note which said: 

Have 50000S ready 25000$ in 20$ bills 15000$ in 10$ bills and 
10000$ in 5$ bills. After 2 — 4 days we will inform you were to 
deliver the mony. We warn you for making anyding public or for 
notify the police. The child is in gut care. Instruction for the letters 
are singnature. 

The "singnature” was a symbol of two interlocking circles in 
which three holes had been punched. 

In the days that followed, Dr. John F. Condon, a retired school 
principal, became the intermediary between the Lindberghs and 
me kidnaper as the result of an offer published in the Bronx, New 
York, Home News. Condon became “Jafsie” in the negotiations, 
the kidnaper became John.” On April 2, in St. Raymond’s Ceme- 
toy m the Bronx, Condon turned over $50,000 in cash to “John.” 
He received instructions that the boy would be found on a boat 
named Nellie near Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts. 

Even as this scene was being enacted, the child lay dead in a 
shallow grave only four and a half miles from his nursery. The 
ody was found accidentally on May 12 by a truck driver’s helper. 
A^arently the boy had been killed soon after he was kidnaped. 

Tne brutal kidnap-murder angered the country as no crime had 
clone in years. Three months after the kidnaping, Congress passed 
the Lindbergh Kidnap Law, which, as later amended, provided 
the death penalty for transporting a kidnaped person across a state 
line. 

The investigation of the case developed into a cooperative effort 
be^een the New Jersey State Police, the New York City police 
and the FBI. The big break finally came on September 15, 1934 
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— two and a half years after the kidnaping — when a motorist 
handed a New York City filling-station attendant a ten-dollar gold 
certificate. On the bill the attendant wrote the car’s license number 
— 4U-13-41. He didn’t think of the Lindbergh kidnaping, but he 


ransom note. A check disclosed that the license had been issued 
to a Bruno Richard Hauptmann, of 1279 East 222nd Street, the 
Bronx. Hauptmann was arrested A twenty-dollar ransom bill was 
found in his pocket. Another $13,000 of the ransom money was 
discovered in his garage. Dr. Condon identified Hauptmann as 
the “rojm” to whom he paid the $50,000. Evidence piled up. The 
accused man was convicted after a sensational trial and electrocuted 
on April 3, 1936. 

In a curious sidc-lmc development, the FBI once again got onto 
the trail of that extraordinary man Gaston B. Means. Means had 
been so discredited by 1932 that it seemed unlikely anyone would 
believe Ills stones. Perhaps he was surprised himself when wealthy 
Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean, of Washington, D. C., sent for him 
three days after the Lindbergh kidnaping. 

Mrs. McLean knew Means was a crook. But for that very reason 
she wondered if he might not have underworld contacts who could 
arrange the return of the Lindbergh Kaby. Slic put the question 
to him. Means didn’t bat an eye as he solemnly told Mrs. McLean 
that her call was a strange coincidence He said that a few days 
before the kidnaping, in New York, he had met an old pal from 
the Atlanta Penitentiary. This convict had urged him to join in a 
big kidnaping job, but of course he had refused. 

When he read about the Lindbergh child, Means said, he knew 
this was the “big job” discussed by his friend. He was certain he 
could locate the gang which was holding the child. By the time 
Means finished his story, Mrs. McLean was under the extraordi- 
nary illusion that she had discovered the secret of rhe kidnaping. 

Having “made contact” with the kidnapers, Means told Mrs. 
McLean the baby was well and the gang was demanding $100,000 
ransom. Mrs. McLean gave Means the money. He promised not 
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to pay the gang until the baby was safely in Mrs, McLean’s hands. 
He devised an elaborate code. The baby was “The Book.” Afeans 
was "Number 27.” The gang leader was “Number 19,” or "The 
Fox.” 

The weeks that followed were a cruel nightmare for the woman 
who trusted Means. Mysterious telephone calls came from Mc.ans 
and “The Fox.” Once “The Fox" turned up at Mrs, McLean’s 
cottage at Aiken, South Carolina, to discuss details. He wore suede 
gloves and carefully wiped off all polished surfaces that he touched, 
as diough a fingerprint might have shown through his gloves. 
Always the gang w.as on the verge of delivering the b.aby — but 
always something happened to prevent it. Mrs. McLean p,aid 
Means another S4000. She was arranging to pawn her jewels to 
raise an additional $35,000 when her attorney discovered what was 
going on. At this jjoint tiie FBI was called in. 

The main problem was to find Means’s confederate, “Tlic Fo.x.” 
Day by day, FBI special agents checked on long-distance telephone 
calls which had been made to Means and to Mrs. McLean. Most 
of diem had been made from pay stations in North and South 
Carolina, Maryland, New Jersey and New York. But “The Fo.x” 
had made one slip in placing station-io-station calls from the same 
neighborhood to his own residence and to Means. In running down 
these calls the name of Norman T. Whitaker emerged, A check 
disclosed that Whitaker was an cx-convict and a disbarred attorney. 

Whitaker was identified as “The Fox.” Means and “The Fox” 
were convicted of a conspiracy to commit larceny and sentenced to 
fifteen years and eighteen months, respectively. 

Hoover was in the courtroom when Means testified, insisting he 
had made desperate efforts to find the baby. Finally, he stepped 
from the witness stand and sat beside Hoover. 

“Well, Hoover,” he said, “what did you tlrink of diat.^” 

“Every bit of it was a pack of lies,” Hoover retorted. 

Means blinked his eyes. “Well ” he said, “you’ve got to admit 
that it made a whale of a good story.” 

But a “whale of a good story” to Means was a cruel story to most 
people. In the outcry raised by the Lindbergh kidnaping, the coun- 
try and Congress came to realize that federal laws were woefully 
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weak in combating interstate crime. Criminals were operating with 
high-speed automobiles, machine gtins and armaments which were 
better than those of the law-enforcement agencies. 

By 1933 bank robberies were occurring at the rate of almost 
nvo a day. Kidnapings had increased alarmingly despite the Lind- 
bergh Kidnap Law. The Attorney General had urged people to 
report kidnapings to the FBI by calling the special “kidnap" num- 
ber — NAtional 871 17, Washington, D. C. 

Many of the gang operations were not in violation of federal 
statutes and there were curious inconsistencies in the laws. For 
example, a bank official who embezzled from a federal bank in 
1933 violated a federal law. But a gang might rob a federal bank of 
$100,000, machine-gun tlic officials and escape to another state with- 
out violating a single federal statute. And the bandits could be 
reasonably sure that pursuit would end at the state line. 

In 1933, also, FBI agents did not have the full police authority 
given to city and state police. The result was that agents often had 
to enlist the aid of local police when searches and seizures were to 
be made. In most cases, police gave invaluable help. But in some 
cities the FBI fountl that, when they confided their plans to local 
police, the plans were “leaked” to criminals. 

Director Hoover cxplorctl the role of the federal government 
in the crime fight with President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Attorney 
General, Homer S Cummings. Demands were being made that 
federal crime laws should be strengthened, though it was clear to 
Hoover that the federal government should not take over the na- 
tion’s local police work. 

Meanwhile, the insolence of gangsters toward law enforcement 
was never displayed more brazenly perhaps than in the “Kansas 
City Massacre" of June zy, 1933. 

The day before this crime, FBI special agents had ended a long 
hunt by tracking down Frank Nash, an escaped convict and des- 
perado who had eluded police for three years. Nash was seized 
in Hot Springs, Arkansas, by two agents and Police Chief Otto 
Reed of McAlcstcr, Oklahoma, one of the most respected police 
officers in that part of the country. They boarded a train with Nash 
for Kansas City, Missouri, cn route to Leavenworth Prison. 
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The news was flashed to Kansas City by the underworld, and a 
gunman named Vern Miller was told that the train would arrive 
at the Union Railway Station at 7:15 the next morning. Nash 
would then be transferred to an automobile for the ride to the 
prison. That night, as the FBI was to discover later. Miller enlisted 
Charles “Pretty Boy” Floyd and Adam Richetti, two of the most 
dangerous gunmen in the Middle West, in a plot to free Nash. 

Nash and his guard arrived in Kansas City on schedule. They 
were met at the Union Station by two more FBI men and two 
Kansas City detectives. Special Agent Raymond Caffrey had 
parked his car across the street from the station. 

“Get into the front seat,” Caffrey told Nash. 

Chief Reed and two FBI agents climbed into the rear seat. The 
two city detectives and an FBI agent were standing beside the car 
while Caffrey walked around to the door on the driver’s side of the 
automobile. All the officers were armed. 

At this moment, three gunmen, two with machine guns and one 
with pistols, suddenly approached tire car. A voice shouted: “Up! 
Up!” The officers looked up into the muzzles of the machine guns. 
^ Then the command came: “Let ’em have it.” 

' The hoodlums opened fire. The attack was so sudden and devas- 
tating the officers didn’t have time to swing their weapons into 
action. Within a few roaring seconds. Chief Reed, Agent Caffrey 
and the two Kansas City detectives were killed. Two other FBI 
men were wounded. One agent escaped harm by some miracle. 
The killers leaped into a car and escaped. 

And Nash died with a bullet in his brain, a bullet from the gun 
of one of his “liberators.” 

Public protests aroused by the shocking “Kansas City Massacre” 
had hardly subsided when gangsters again sneered at the law with 
the kidnaping of a wealthy Oklahoma oilman. 

Shortly after midnight on July 23, 1933, a call on the special 
kidnap line flashed on the FBI’s switchboard. The operator 
switched the call to the home of Director Hoover. 

The telephone awakened Hoover. He picked up the receiver and 
Mrs. Charles F. Urschel of Oklahoma City spilled out the story 
that her husband and a friend, Walter R. Jarrett, had been kid- 
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naped only a few minutes earlier. She and her husband had been 
playing bridge with the larrcits on the Urschels’ screened porch 
when two armed men had appeared. “Which one of >ou is Mr. 
Urschel?” one gunman asked. When neither Urschel nor Jarrett 
replied, the kidnaper said, “Well, we’ll take both of them” The 
gunman warned the %vomen not to use the phone. But when hfrs. 
Urschel heard the kidnapers’ ear drive asvay, she called the FBI. 

Hoover immcdiatel) ordered agents from the Oklahoma City 
FBI ofHce to the Urschel home. Within an hour FBI agents were 
converging on Oklahoma City from other points. They were under 
orders to cooperate with the family, and to do nothing that would 
Jeopardize the safe return of the oilman. It is the policy of the FBI 
not to advise a family whether ransom money should or should not 
be paid. Those were decisions for the family to make. 

Jarrett, disheveled and shaken, returned to the Urschel home 
wo hours after the kidnaping. He said the kidnapers drove some 
ten or nvelvc miles northeast of the city, took $50 from him, put 
him out of the car and then headed south with Urschel. 

Four days later, G. Catlett, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, a friend of 
the Urschels, received a package containing four letters, one in 
Urschei’s handwriting. Another was a typewritten letter addressed 
to E. E. Kirkpatrick of Oklahoma City, also a friend of the 
Urschels. This letter demanded 53oo,ooo for the oilman’s safe 
return. There were instructions to place a classified ad in the Daily 
Oklahoman if the price was to be met. 

The innocent-looking ad appeared in the newspaper: 

Foil Sm.e— • 160 Acres Land, good five room house, deep well. Also 

Cows. Tools, Tracror, Com and Hay. $3750 for quick sale . . . 

Tmis . . . Box H-807. 

Further instructions were received in a letter, and I^kpatri^ 
left Oklahoma City carrying a handbag stuffed with >200,000 m 
twcntyKlollar notes. Orders were followed to the letter, but the 

mi .... 
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napcd only a few minutes earlier. She and her husband had been 
playing bridge with tlic Jarrcits on the Urschcls’ screened porch 
when two armed men had appeared. “Which one of you is Mr. 
Urschel?” one gunman asked. When neither Urschel nor Jarrett 
replied, the kidnaper said, “Well, we’ll take both of them.” The 
gunman warned the women not to use the phone. But when Mrs. 
Urschel heard the kidnapers’ car drive away, she called the FBI. 

Hoover immediately ordered agents from the Oklahoma City 
FBI office to the Urschel home. Within an hour FBI agents were 
converging on Oklahoma City from other points. They were under 
orders to cooperate with the family, and to do nothing that would 
jeopardize the safe return of the oilman. It is the poliq* of the FBI 
not to advise a family whether ransom money should or should not 
be paid. Those were decisions for the family to make. 

Jarrett, disheveled and shaken, returned to the Urschel home 
two hours after the kidnaping. He said the kidnapers drove some 
ten or twelve miles northeast of the city, took $50 from him, put 
him out of the car and then headed south with Urschel. 

Four days later, J. G. Catlett, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, a friend of 
the Urschcls, received a package containing four letters, one In 
Urschel's handwriting. Another was a typewritten letter addressed 
to E. E. Kirkpatrick of Oklahoma City, also a friend of the 
Urschcls. This letter ilcmandcd §200,000 for the oilman’s safe 
return. There were instructions to place a classified ad in the Daily 
Oklahoman if the price was to be met. 

The innocent-looking ad appeared in the newspaper: 

For Ssle-~ 160 Acres Land, good fi'C room house, deep well. Also 

Cows, Tools, Tractor, Corn and Hay. $3750 for quick sale . . . 

Ter-ms . . . Box H-807. 

Further instructions were received in a letter, and Kirkpatrick 
left Oklahoma City carrying a handbag stuffed with $200,000 in 
twcnty-dollar notes. Orders were followed to the letter, but the 
FBI had a record of the scrbl numbers of the ransom bills. 

Kirkpatrick registered at a hotel in Kansas City, Missouri, on 
July 30. He waited in his room for the telephone call which finally 
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:amc, giving him the rest of his instructions. Late in the afternoon 
re took a cab to the LaSalle Hotel, stepped out and walked west. 
\ stranger approached him and said, ‘‘ril take that bag.” Kirk- 
aatrick protested that he had to have a message for Mrs. Urschcl. 
rhe stranger said, “The title deeds to the farm will be delivered 
within twelve hours.” He took the bag and walked away. 

Urschcl arrived home the next night, unharmed but exhausted. 
He gave FBI agents the story of liis kidnaping in amazing detail. 
A.ftcr his friend Jarrett was put out of the car, he was blindfolded. 
A.bout daylight, the kidnap car drove into a garage or barn, and 
he was transferred to a larger car which he judged to be a Buick 
or a Cadillac. He was placerl in the back on the floor. 

About three hours after changing automobiles they stopped at a 
gas station, where a woman filled the tank without noticing any- 
thing unusual. “How are crop conditions. one kidnaper asked. 

“The crops around here are burned up,” she said, “although we 
may make some broomcorn.” 

Their next stop was another garage or barn and a kidnaper 
remarked that it was 2:30 p.m. Unschel was given a iiam sandwich 
and coffee, and he remained in this place until nightfall. Then he 
was taken on foot to a nearby house. Next day lie was driven to 
another house about twenty minutes from the first one. He knew 
it was a farm or ranch house bccau.sc he iicard the noises of chickens 
cackling and cows lowing. He heard water being drawn by bucket 
from a well he judged to be northwest of the house. He drank from 
a tin cup without a handle and the water had a mineral taste. It 
was in this house that he wrote the letter to Catlett. 

Handcuffed to a chain and blindfolded, Urschcl was able to 
learn on occasion from his captors the time of day. Each morning 
about 9:45 and each evening about 5:45 he heard a plane pass over 
the house. But on Sunday, July 30, there was a downpour of rain 
and he didn’t hear the morning plane. The next day he was driven 
to a point near Norman, Oklahoma, and released. 

FBI special agents studied Urschei’s recollections and decided 
tliat their best chance to locate the kidnapers’ house was tied in 
with the account of the rainstorm and the failure of the plane to 
follow its usual flight course. The woman at tlie filling station had 
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talked of a dry spell, so any area drenched by a recent rainfall was 
im^rtant. They began a systematic check of the air lines, coupled 

■ ' ' • ' ^30,30 Amerj- 

, j I ! nin had been 

forced to swing north from its usual course to avoid a rainstorm. 
U. S. Weather Bureau records disclosed that this general area had 
been suffering from a drought until the July 30 rains came. A little 
calculation showed that the morning plane leaving Fort Worth 
and the afternoon plane leaving Amarillo would pass a point near 
Paradise, Texas, at the approximate times recalled by Urschel. 

They found the house described by Urschel. It was the ranch 
home of Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Shannon, the stepfather and mother 
of Kathryn Kelly. And Kathryn Kelly was the wife of the notori- 
ous “Machine Gun" Kelly, who reputedly could knock walnuts off 
a fence with his machine gun at twenty-five yards. 

Urschel identified the Shannon home. There was the well, the 
tin cup without a handle and the chain to which he had been hand- 
cuffed. He could never forget the mineral taste in that water. 

The Shannons confessed they had helped guard Urschel. And 
they admitted that the kidnapers were Kelly and Albert L. Bates. 

The FBI men tracked Bates to Denver, where he was arrested. 
Kelly and his wife were traced to a house in Memphis, Tennessee. 
In the early hours of September 26, 1933, FBI agents and Memphis 
police raided the Kelly hideaway. Caught without a machine gun 
in his hands, Kelly cringed and pleaded, “Don’t shoot, G-Men!" 

Kelly’s nickname for the FDI’s agents stuck with them for years. 

The interstate character of gangster operations was underlined 
in the Urschel case. The oilman was kidnaped in Oklahoma and 
held captive in Texas. The ransom was paid in Missouri. One of the 
kidnapers was caught in Colorado, and the other in Tennessee. 

Insistent demands continued to be made for federal action 
against criminals. As a result. Attorney General Cummings laid 
before Congress a series of major bills aimed at giving the govern- 
ment greater leverage in the fight against crime. Congress quickly 
approved the crime bills and in May and June 1934 President 
Roosevelt signed them into law. 
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These laws opened new avenues to the FBI. Now it was a federal 
crime to assault or kill a federal officer, a federal offense to rob a 
federal bank. It w.as unlawful to flee to another state to avoid 
prosecution or giving tc.stimony in certain cases. Carrying stolen 
property worth S5000 or more across a state line was a federal 
offense. On special occasions, FBI special agents had been au- 
thorized to carry weapons. Now agents were given full powers of 
arrest and full authority to be armed in carrying out their duties. 

And then it was that the FBI, literally, went to war against the 
underworld. 

John Herbeut Diluncer led a kill-crazy gang which .swept 
through the Midwest from September 1933 until July 193,], leaving 
a trail of ten men murdered, seven men wounded, four banks 
robbed, three police arsenals plundered and three jails from which 
prisoners were freed. 

DilUngcr was wanted in Indiana for the murder of an East 
Chicago policeman, and police througimut the country were 
alerted to watcli for him. He wa.s recognized in Tucson, Arizona, 
and arrested with three members of his gang. The Tucson police 
found, among other odds and ends .at the Dillingcr hide-out, three 
submachine guns, two rifles mounted as machine guns, five bullet- 
proof vests and more than $25,000, part of which was loot from an 
East Chicago bank. 

Dillingcr was returned to Indiana and placed in the County Jail 
at Crown Point — a so-called escape-proof jail — to await trial for 
the East Chicago murder. But he escaped on March 3, J934. He 
always claimed he frightened the guards with a wooden gun which 
he had fashioned with a razor blade in his cell. The red-faced 
guards said he had a real forty-five which someone had slipped to 
him. 

The fact remained that Dillingcr did force a guard to open his 
cell door. Then he grabbed two machine guns, stole the sheriff’s 
automobile and headed for Chicago. The instant he crossed the 
Indiana-Illinois state line, he violated a federal law — the National 
Motor Vcliicle Theft Act, which proliibits transportation of a 
stolen motor A’ehicle .nrrnc« .-j l!n^> TTn^:l TanilnrT/T tind 
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violated only state and local laws. But now the FBI had the right 
and the duty to go after him. 

Dillinger jeered at “the law” after his jail break. He wrote his 
sister not to worry about him; ”1 am having a lot of fun.” Then he 
added: 

. . . (the reports) I had a real forty five Thats just a lot of hooey 
because they don*t like to admit that I locked eight Deputys up 
with my wooden gun. 1 showed everyone the wooden gun after 
I got a hold of the machine guns and you should have seen thire 
faces. Hal Hal Ha! Pulling that off was worth ten years of my 
life. Ha! Ha! 

As it happened, the escapade cost Dillinger a great deal more 
than just ten years of his life. He had only a few more weeks to live 
when he wrote the letter. 

On two occasions, FBI agents thought they had Dillinger 
trapped. Each time he escaped in a barrage of machine-gun fire. 
But the circle was tightening. On the first of June Hoover called 
Special Agent Samuel P. Cowley into his office. Cowley was a 
hefty, thirty-four-ycar-old Utah lawyer who had served as a mis- 
sionary in the Mormon Church before he joined the FBI. He was 
to take charge of the Dillinger search. Hoover told him: “Stay on 
Dillinger. Go anywhere the trail takes you. Take him alive if you 
can but protect yourself." 

Cowley’s search led him to Chicago. Dillinger was reported to 
be in hiding there, recovering from a doctor’s attempt to disguise 
his features by plastic surgery. Cowley and Melvin Purvis, Special 
Agent in Charge of the Chicago office, worked closely with two 
East Chicago policemen, Captain Timothy O’Neill and Sergeant 
Martin Zarkovich, in running down the scores of tips from people 
who thought they had recognized Dillinger. 

The break in the case came on July 21. O'Neill and Zarkovich 
brought a dark-haired, middle-aged woman to the FBI. She was 
Ana Cumpanas, a Rumanian who had come to the United States 
in 1914. Now she was known as Mrs. Anna Sage, and she wanted 
to make a deal. The Immigration and Naturalization Service 
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wanted to deport her as an undcsiral)lc alien because she was the 
madam of a bawdyhousc. Her proposition was tliis: she would lead 
the FBI to Dillinger — but she wanted a promise that she would 
receive a reward and also that something would be done to permit 
her to remain in the United States. 

The reward was promised. And Purvis told Ana Cumpanas that 
her cooperation would be called to the attention of officials who 
handled deportation matters. 

Ana Cumpanas disclosed that John Dillinger was planning to 
take her and his friend Polly Hamilton to a movie the next eve- 
ning. She wasn’t sure which theater. She would let them know the 
next day. How would other FBI agents, who hadn’t seen her, 
identify her? Ana said she would be dressed in red. 

With a squad of agents and East Chicago policemen, a trap was 
planned for Dillinger. 

Ana Cumpanas kept her word. She telephoned early in the eve- 
ning of July 22. The theater would be either the Marbro or the 
Biograph. This meant that both places had to be covered. 

These were Cowley’s final instructions, as one .agent recalled 
diem in his report: 

Gentlemen, you all know the character of John Dillinger. There 
will be an undetermined element of danger in taking him. It is 
hoped that he can be taken alive, if possible, and without injurj’ to 
any agent . . . yet he must be taken. Do not unnecessarily endanger 
your own lives. If Dillinger offers any resistance each man will be 
for himself. 

Dillinger decided to go to the Biograph, where Clark Gable was 
playing in Manhattan Melodrama. The FBI men and the police- 
men recognized him when he entered the theater with Polly 
Hamilton and Ana Cumpanas, who was to become known as “The 
Woman in Red.” Despite plastic surgery, the outlaw was identified 
beyond doubt. Cowley called Hoover, who was pacing the library' 
at his home in Washington. The decision was made to take Dil- 
linger as he came out of the theater, rather dian risk a gun battle 
inside the crowded show house. 
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By prearrangement, Purvis lit a cigar when the trio emerged. 
The trap began to close. Dillingcr must have sensed something. He 
g/anced over his shoulder and saw an agent moving toward him. 
He darted toward an alley, clawing a pistol from his pants pocket. 


Dillingcr’s capture, but he didn’t live long enough to receive the 
full measure of recognition from his new title. Four months later, 
Cowley and Special Agent Herman E. Hollis unexpectedly ran 
onto two of Dilhnger’s old gang driving along an Illinois highway. 
They were John Paul Chase and “Baby Face” Nelson, a killer who 
had been labeled by the press as “Public Enemy Number i.” Nel- 
son’s wife, Helen, was with him in the car. The FBI agents and 
the gangsters jumped from their cars, and in a gun battle Cowley 
and Hollis were killed and Nelson wounded fatally. When Nelson 
died a few hours later, Mrs. Nelson and Chase laid his body in a 
ditch beside a highway. 

In a curious revolt against reason, some people regarded Dil- 
linger and Nelson as the heroes in these dramas, and the FBI men 
as the villains. One Virginia newspaper editor assailed the FBI’s 
killing of Dillinger as the work of cowards who were afraid to 
arrest him in the theater. “Any brave man," said the editorial, 
“would have walked down the aisle and arrested Dillinger. . . . 
Federal agents arc mostly cowards.” 

DilHnger’s girl friend, Evelyn Frechette, joined a carnival side 
show. She told gaping crowds of her Ji/e with Dillinger. “He liked 
to dance and he liked to hunt,” she said, “He — excuse me if you’ve 
heard this one — was a good shot. . . . He hked music but he never 
sang. I think he liked gravy better than anything else. He liked 
bread and gravy.” Audiences heard the bread-and-gravy revelation 
with open-mouthed wonder. 

One of the more mawkish of the stories was an interview with 
“Baby Face” Nelson’s pretty widow. The story said, in part; “ ‘Baby 
Face’ Nelson died in the arms of his wife with a smile on his lips, 
but with tears in his eyes for his two young children. . . .” 

The widow was described by Nelson’s sister as “one of the most 
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devoted mothers I iiavc ever known,” despite the fact that she and 
Nelson had abandoned their children, who knew their mother 
only as an infrequent visitor called “Aunt Helen.” A bare mention 
was made of the murdered Cowley and Hollis. 

The sympathy that poured out for the dead gangsters outraged 
J. Edgar Hoover’s Presbyterian concept of right and wrong. He 
referred to criminals as “scum from the boiling pot of the under- 
world,” “craven beasts” and “vermin.” He took to the platforms 
of clubs, universities and conventions to hammer on the theme that 
criminals and those who associated with them were public enemies. 
He criticized “venal politicians” and lawyers who were allies of 
the underworld. He spoke out against crooked police, and against 
those who abused the states’ parole systems by turning habitual 
criminals loose to commit more crimes. 

Behind Hoover’s bitter assaults on lax law enforcement was his 
knowledge of gang operations, such as those of the notorious 
Barker-Karpis gang, whose worst members were paroled convicts. 

In the parade of criminals, Alvin Karpis in time was labeled 
“Public Enemy Number i” — wanted for the $ 100,000 e.\tortion- 
kidnaping of William Hamm, fr., of St. Paul, Minnesota, and on 
local charges of murder. Hoover frequently referred to Karpis as a 
“rat,” and finally this riled Karpis. He sent word to Hoover that he 
intended to kill him. 

Hoover issued instructions that when agents received informa- 
tion on Karpis’s whereabouts he was to be notified so that he might 
take charge of the case. FBI agents tagged Karpis as “the Boss’s 
man.” 

Hoover thought his chance had come in March 1936. He re- 
ceived word in New York that Karpis was hiding somewhere in 
Hot Springs, Arkansas. He flew by special plane to Washington, 
where he waited for furtlier news. But the disappointing report 
came that Karpis had escaped — apparently tipped off by local 
police that the G-Men were closing in. 

Hoover was again in New York on April 30, when he received 
word that Karpis had been trailed to New Orleans, where lie was 
living in an apartment house on Canal Street. He flew to New 
Orleans with a squad of speeial agents. The local police weren’t 
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notified. No chances were taken on a “leak” flushing Karpis into 
flight. 

As Hoover and his men approached the apartment by auto- 
mobile, Karpis and a companion unexpectedly walked out the 
door. For a few tense seconds the FBI cars were blocked by a man 
riding a white horse, then the horse moved out of the way. Karpis 
climbed into his automobile. Hoover ran to the left side of the car 
and Assistant Director Earl Connellcy to the right side. Hoover 
reached into the car and grabbed Karpis before he could reach for 
a rifle on the back seat. 

“Put the handcuffs on him,” Hoover ordered. But no one had 
remembered to bring handcuffs. An agent pulled off his necktie 
and tied Karpis’s hands behind him. He was put aboard a special 
plane to be flown to St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The plane had been air-bornc a short time when Hoover noticed 
that Karpis’s face was white. “Are you airsick ?” Hoover asked. 

“Go ahead and do it!” Karpis blurted. “Get it over with.” 

“What are you talking about 

Karpis looked at Hoover wildly. “I know what you’re going to 
do. You guys arc going to throw me out of this plane and then say 
it was an accident.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” Hoover snapped. “We don’t do things like 
that. You’re going to stand trial. Nobody’s going to hurt you while 
you’re with us.” 

At Kansas City, • ' ' ’ • ’ <■ > . ’ n* . 

in a morning paj: . 

Karpis laughed. “I 

Thus the boss of the G-Men made his first arrest. Karpis was 
given a life sentence for the Hamm kidnaping. 

Now the G-Men were glamorized by a wave of publicity com- 
parable to the later “Davy Crockett” craze. Hollywood turned from 
gangster films to pictures of the G-Men who always got their man. 
Magazines and newspapers got on the bandwagon. Anything 
Hoover did became news, even when he went to a night club or 
attended a boxing match. 

But while public opinion was on Hoover’s side, he became a 
special target for attack, also. He began to be assailed as a headline 
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Centuries ago, men recognized the distinctive patterns in finger- 
prints. In ancient China, a thumbprint in clay served as an identify- 
ing seal on legal documents. By 1902, England’s Scotland Yard had 
begun to use fingerprints as a means of criminal identification. 
Soon after that the fingerprint system began to gain popularity in 
the United States as well. New York State adopted it for Sing Sing 
in 1903. In 1904 the Department of Justice authorized the warden 
at Leavenworth to "expend a sum not to exceed $60” for installing 
the system. 

Still there was need For a centralized bureau of identification 

— a bureau which would serve all law-enforcement agencies and 
Institutions, federal, state and local. Over the years there was much 
dispute about where ibis bureau should be located. But Congress 
finally and decisively settled the dispute in June 1930 with a law 
approving a permanent Division of Identification and Information 
within the FBI, 

Identification work increased rapidly. The number of law-en- 
forcement agencies cooperating in the program increased to 4712 
in 1932 and climbetl to more than 12,000 by 1956. Hoover made the 
program international through agreements with European police 

— thus giving police a check on crooks wanted in other countries. 

The FBI’s ideniificaiion files began to balloon in numbers in 

1933, when the Civil Service Commission turned over more than 
140,000 fingerprints of government employes and job applicants. 
At this time a Civil Identification Section was set up, separate from 
the criminal files, and the FBI encouraged citizens to have their 
prints filed aw’ay as a protective measure. 

While the FBI Identification Division became one of the strong- 
est links in the chain of cooperation between federal and local law- 
enforcement officers, it also proved to be a protector of civil rights 
in many cases. In one instance, in 1937, the FBI received a letter 
from a Tennessee police department enclosing the photograph of 
what purported to be a latent fingerprint. In the same envelope 
were the fingerprints of a suspect- FBI experts spotted a fraud. The 
alleged latent fingerprint was actually a photograph of one inked 
impression of the suspect’s fingerprint card. Someone in the police 
office had photographed one of the suspect’s fingerprints on his 
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With but slight readjustment, these training facilities already 
established could be extended to the local law-enforcement 
agencies of the country.” 

The conference recommended that the school be established, and 
on July 29, 1935, the first class of twenty-three police officers 
gathered for twelve weeks of study. This was the beginning of the 
FBI’s now famous National Academy. 

In its first twenty-one years, the Academy gave instruction to 
more than 3200 officers of the law. Out of this number, more than 
28 percent climbed to positions as executive heads of their depart- 
ments back home. 

The number of graduates is small when compared with the total 
number of police officers in the United States — some 250,000. But 
it is a basic purpose of the Academy that each graduate be qualified 
to organize police schools in his home town, and to share the 
knowledge he has gained with the other members of his force. 

An Academy student is nominated by the head of his depart- 
ment. He must be not more than fifty years old and he must be in 
good physical condition. He must have the capacity to absorb in- 
formation and then pass this information on to others. He must be 
a man with a good reputation, and a full-time officer, of at least 
two years’ experience with a city, county or state law-enforcement 
agency. This agency, or the student himself, pays all expenses for 
transportation, food and lodging during the session. 

The Academy has been a success from the beginning. Applica- 
tions have poured in at the ratio of about seven applications for 
each student admitted. 

Two twelve-week sessions arc held each year — sessions in which 
some eighty students attend classes from nine to five, five days a 
week. After-dinner hours are taken up with the typing of notes 
and study. The Academy’s regular instructors are well-tramed FBI 
teachers. Other FBI special agents are available to teach highly 
specializ ’ ’ . * * ’ ' 

lawyers 

method or keepmg police records to me luung ui a iingcipiuii 
from the scene of a crime, police photography, and the calculation 
of an automobile’s speed from slud marks. 
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$1770 while a messenger for the federal government starts at $2960. 
In one Eastern city, they give their policemen a starting salary of 
$3725 — and the starting pay for a garbage collector is $3950. It’s 
an outrageous insult.” 


Another division of the Bureau, the FBI Laboratory, founded 
in 1932, has become a vital institution in American law enforce- 
ment. 

In the quarter of a century since the Lab started, the FBI’s 
scientific tools for use against enme have become more and more 
complex and effective. For example, specks of dirt no larger than 
a pinhead, chnging to a man’s shoe, may place him at the scene of 
a crime. 'This might be done by the Lab in this way; the speck of 
dirt from a suspect’s shoe and another piece of dirt from the scene 
of the crime arc placed in one of the FBI-constructed twin furnaces. 
As Ac controlled temperarure rises in the furnaces, the two specks 
of dirt undergo physical changes which arc recorded automatically 
on a graph. If the graph lines are identical, it means the two specks 
of dire underu'cnt changes at precisely the same moments under 
the same degrees of temperature; and this sameness shows that the 
two specks were composed of similar mineral elements —and, 
therefore, could have come from ihc same place. 

Among the important laboratory aids to crime fighting are le 
“reference files,” which include type specimens from visual X 
make of American typewriter; animal hairs, including 
and wombat; rubber heels and fire prints; 
used by automobile manufacturers; and nlridl 

records of watermarks m paper. Day after day, these P 
the clues which help to link a suspKt with a 

The FBI’s scientists and technidans ° ■ ^qucjiily 

amount of research on human tboratory ran taic 

important m investigating crimes. The , j,*j„ccand 

hair from an unknown source and determine the person 

on/t tpv . . • t ... j. 


hurtled into the stratosphere. slccii craii was 
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pitch and this again improved the signal. But even though we knew 
we were getting close, the words still were not clear enough. 

Then we began manipulating the speed during the actual tran- 
scription — that IS, speeding it up and slowing it down. This was 
the solution and finally we had the pilot’s voice reproduced. 

Excitement spread through the Laboratory. Technicians gath- 
.-j L.. .u, *1-- filtered out of 


These few terrible words were the due which led to the discovery 
of a defect in the plane — intelligence which meant that the lives 
of other brave men could be saved. 

Another little-recognized result of the FBI Laboratory’s work 
has been the sifting of the innocent from the guilty. 

Hardly a day passes in which the FBI Laboratory doesn’t make 
a report saying in effect : “This bullet was not fired from this gun.” 
This means in many, many cases that someone, somewhere, is no 
longer a suspect. 

Circumstantial evidence can sometimes play tragic tricks. Such 
was the case on the night of February 13, 1950, when Mrs. Robert 
F. Parks ran from her home at Luray, Virginia. Near collapse, she 
pounded on the door of a neighbor. Her husband, she said, had 
been shot. Luray police were called. They found Parks, a former 
Army captain, lying dead in a bedroom which opened onto the 
dining room A bullet had passed through his right arm and 
smashed through his heart, Itidging in his left side. In the dining 
room, an automatic pistol was lying against the wall opposite the 
bedroom door. A cartridge case was jammed in the gun. 

There were no powder burns and it was obvious, because of the 
direction from which the bullet entered Parks’s body, that he 
couldn’t possibly have held the weapon himself. 

When Mrs. Parks was composed enough to talk, she told police: 

I was standing in the kitchen when I heard the shot. I ran to the 
bedroom and Bob was standing there. He said, ‘Honey, the gun 
backfired.’ And then he fell.” 

Police learned that the Parkses had had violent arguments. 
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Witnesses said that mo or three weeks i)eforc the shooting Mrs. 
Parks had telephoned San Francisco, They heard her ask some- 
one to send her a bus ticket. The circumstantial evidence all was 
against her. She was arrested and charged with murder. 

But the investigation continued. On tiic third day, an alert police- 
man looked at a metal grille over a hot-air duel in the bedroom 
doorway. It had a bright dent in it. A bit of tljc brown paint Itad 
been knocked off. The police wondered if the dent could have been 
caused by the gun found in the dining room. There was brown 
paint on the rear of the gun slide. Tliey decided to send the grille, 
gun, bullet and cartridge case to the FBI Laboratory, 

The gun picked up in the dining room was tiic death weapon. 
This was proved by an examination of the fatal bullet. The brown 
paint on the grille was similar to the paint on the gun slide. It was 
found that the gun could be fired when dropped on the rear part 
of the slide and the hammer. 

The indentations in the grille matched marks made by the rear 
sight and knurling of the hammer. And tvhen the rear sight and 
hammer were placed against the markings on the grille, it became 
evident that the gun in this position would have been pointing in 
the direction of the bedroom where Parks stood. 

The findings pointed to the strong possibility that Parks shot 
himself accidentally. Investigators reasoned that Parks, in a fit of 
temper, had thrown the gun against the grille; it had fired; the 
slide had jammed against the grille, preventing ejection of the 
cartridge; and the gun had skittered across the floor of the dining 
room. The murder charge against Mrs, Parks xvas dismissed. 

As one FBI scientist said, “There’s a new, challenging problem 
each day in this business. I guess that’s the reason I stay with it.” 

5 . The Enemy Within 

I oRCEs of fear and subversion were on the march in the sum- 
tj- ^93^- Germany, the one-time paper hanger, Adolf 

Hitler, talked of peace while he planned for war. The Japanese 
war lords stood astride Korea and Manchuria. Mussolini was 
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carving out his empire in Africa. Spain was torn cruelly by civil 
war. In Soviet Russia, Stalin W’as continuing his blood purges, add- 
ing new victims to the millions already liquidated by guns and 
star\’ation. And in the United States, nine million jobless walked 
the streets wWle the reactionary forces of Fascism and Communism 
were enlisting recruits to their causes. 

This, in bare outline, was the gloomy state of the world on the 
morning of August 24, when FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover left 
his headquarters to go to a White House conference, the first of 
three which would remain secret until this writing. 

Hoover was shown into Franklin D. Roosevelt’s office. The Presi- 
dent smiled. “Sit down, Edgar,” he said. “I called you over because 
I want you to do a job for me and it must be confidential.” 

Roosevelt said he had become increasingly concerned about the 
activities of Communists and other subversive groups. He felt that 
he should have more information and he wondered if he could be 
provided with a broad intelligence picture of Communist and 
Fascist activities alike in relation to our political and economic life. 

“Mr. President," Hoover said, “there is no government agency 
compiling such general intelligence. Of course, membership m the 
Communist Party is not a violation of the law and we have no 
specific authority to make such general investigations.” 

The President said, “It seems to me there must be some way this 
could be done, Edgar. Have you any suggestions^” 

“Yes,” Hoover said. “The FBI has authority to undertake an 
investigation for the Department of Stale when requested by the 
Secretary of State. We could make the investigation should the 
Secretary request it and the Attorney General approve his request.” 

At Roosevelt’s request Hoover returned to the White House at 
1 ^5 p.m. the next day to meet svith Secretary of Stale Cordell Hull. 
Roosevelt apin stated his belief that the FBI should undertake a 
quiet investigation of Communist and Fascist activities. 

Edgar says he can do this,” the President said to Hull, “but the 
request must come from you to make it legal.” 

The tall, distinguished Secretary of State from the hills of Ten- 
^rned to Hoover and said: “Go ahead and investigate the 
1 The President threw back his head and laughed. 
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that he had never written to Secretary Hull, because his request 
was a diplomatic fumble. It gave the FBI an oblique look into the 
doings of the pro-Nazi organizations in the course of seeking 
“Daniel Stern,” who, incidentally, never was found. 

During the late 1920’s and early 1930’s, pro-Fascist agitation in 
the United States had been confined largely to propaganda. But as 
the situation steadily deteriorated in Europe and Asia, the propa- 
gandists were joined by espionage agents. From 1933 to 1937 the 
FBI investigated an average of 35 espionage cases a year. In fiscal 
1938, the total jumped to 250. 

The first major espionage case in this period started when War 
Department Intelligence received a warning from an American 
military attache in London that an effort would be made by an 
unknown foreign agent to steal our secret East Coast defense plans. 
The FBI was called in on the case. 

Soon after this warning, New York City detectives and State De- 
partment special agents arrested a man who had attempted to 
obtain American passport forms by representing himself as Secre- 
tary of State Hull in a telephone call to the New York Passport 
Bureau, The man was identified as Guenther Gustave RumricL A 
deserter from the U. S. Army in 1936, Rumnch had entered the 
German espionage service. A note found m his pocket showed him 
to be the agent who would attempt to steal the coastal-defense plans. 

Rumrich was turned over to the FBI, and revealed to agents 
a Nazi plot for obtaining information on America’s milit^ 
strength and the secrets of the new aircraft carrier, the Enterprise. 
Unfortunately, the story of Rumrich’s arrest w’as leaked to the 
newspapers and his confederates scattered. Eighteen persons were 
indicted, but only four were convicted. The others were listed as 
fugitives from justice. 

The FBI worked with the Office of Naval Intelligence to nail 
another spy, John Semer Farnsworth, a graduate of the U. S. Naval 
Academy who was dishonorably discharged from the Navy in 1927 
and then became a spy for the Japanese from 1933 through 1936. 
The first tip on Farnsworth’s activiues came from Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., a newsman who heard and believed Farnsworth’s drunken talk 
of a spy career. Rather than expose the case as an exclusive story, he 
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took the facts to the FBI - a practice followed by other reporters 
over the years when security was involved. Farnsworth, the FBI 
learned, received some $20,000 for giving the Japanese stolen Navy 
blueprints, code books and other information. 

Then columnist Heywood Broun caused a flurry in March 1937 
when he wrote that the activities of the German-American Bund 
had reached a point where “actual recruiting is going on, and 
there is already a considerable body of storm troops here in 
America.” 

The FBI was directed to study the Bund. A lengthy report vvas 
submitted to the Department of Justice early in 1938, but the in- 
vestigation came to a dead end. The Department apparently 
decided that, while the Bund’s teachings tended to be subversive, 
they did not violate any law of the United States. 

Meanwhile, a fight blew up over the question of primary juris- 
diction in investigations of subversion. This was settled when 
President Roosevelt sent a confidential directive to Cabinet mem- 
bers on June 26, 1939, which said that the investigation of all 
espionage, counterespionage and sabotage matters was to be con- 
trolled and handled only by the FBI and the Intelligence Divisions 
of the War Department and the Navy. The President declared that 
other government agencies should report subversive activities to 
the nearest FBI office. 

This directive sorted out the lines of responsibility. The decision 
came none too quickly, because on August 24 Germany and Russia 
signed their ten-year nonaggression pact, and on September. i 
German panzer divisions drove into Poland. France and Great 
Britain declared war on Germany on September 3. 

On September 6, President Roosevelt disclosed publicly that the 
FBI had been instructed by him “to take charge of investigative 
work in matters relating to espionage, sabotage, and violations of 
the neutrality regulations.” But for overseas intelligence operations 
there were still no clearly defined areas of responsibility. The press- 
ing need for a decision in this field grew more evident as the months 
passed. Finally an agreement was worked out which, roughly, gave 
the Navy responsibility for intelligence coverage in the Pacific; 
gave the Army responsibility for coverage in Europe, Africa and 
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the Canal Zone; and gave the FBI responsibility in the Western 
Hemisphere, except for Panama. 

Early in 1940, the FBI stage-managed a strange counterespionage 
drama which began when William Sebold, a naturalized Ameri- 
can, returned from a trip to his native Germany. Sebold disclosed 
to Jhc FBI that the Gestapo had threatened injur)’ to his relatives 
— ■ his grandfather svas a Jew — unless he returned to the States as 
a spy. He had agreed and they had taught him how to use a short- 
wave radio, supplied him with a secret code and given him instruc- 
tions to pass on to other German agents in the United States. 

Sebold played his role so well that a rmg of spies in America was 
lured into a carefully set trap. Fu-st the FBI arranged for Sebold 
to send a message advismg the Gestapo that he had arrived 
safely. Then FBI engineers built a short-wave radio station at 
Centerport, Long Island. It was registered as an amateur station 
just in case any radio “hams” became suspicious. At 7:50 pjn. on 
May 20, a contact was made with the Gestapo station in Hamburg, 
Germany. A flow of messages began which gradually led the FBI 
to the largest spy ring to be uncovered before Pearl Harbor. 

Each message transmitted from the Long Island station, which 
was manned by FBI agents, contained enough authentic informa- 
tion to be convincing. The Germans never suspected the hoax. 

The FBI had established Sebold in a raid-Mmihattan office after 
certain “props” had been installed. A mirror on the wall reflected 
the image of anyone silting in the chair by Sebold’s desk — but in 
the adjoining room this mirror became a w’lndow’ through which 
agents took movies. Hidden microphones recorded each spoken 
word. On the desk was a clock (and behind it a calendar), so the 
movies showed the precise time and date when Sebold had visitors. 

German agents drifted in and out of the office to receive instruc- 
^ons from Sebold and to turn over messages for transmission to 
Germany. Among the callers w'as Fritz Duquesne, an adventurer 
German agent whose spy career went back to the early 1900’s. 
Duquesne was particularly interested in sending information to 
wtmany on war materials, ship movements to and from England, 
^ and the dchvery of aircraft to Britain. 

This game of cat-and-mouse continued until the FBI was certain 
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the entire espionage ring was known. Then agents closed in. 
Thirty-three persons were convicted, including tire suave Du- 
quesne, “It was like shooting fish in a barrel,” one agent said. 

Meantime, the FBI was making preparations for a wartime 
emergency — just in case. At tlic request of the Army and Navy, 
the FBI surveyed more than 2200 key industrial plants in the United 
States in addition to arsenals and aircraft factories. Ways of tighten- 
ing security were recommended. Methods of sabotage were studied 
and preventive measures outlined, A team of FBI special agents 
was dispatched to England in 19:^0 to study British civil defense 
and tire security lessons learned in the Battle of Britain, 

The FBI was also keeping a watch on the activities of German, 
Italian and Japanese consular officials as well as the officials of the 
Soviet Union. The FBI gave the Administration evidence that 
German and Italian consular offices throughout the country were 
being used as centers of propaganda and espionage, and in June 
1941 the State Department ordered these offices closed. 



6 . Tlw FBI Goes to War 

O N SuNOAY morning, December 7, 1941, the bombs were still 
falling on Pearl Harbor when die Honolulu Special Agent in 
Charge, Ro&rt L. Shivers, called the FBI Headquarters in Wash- 
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ington. It was about 2:30 p.m. there- The teJepJionc gj'rJ at Head- 
quarters switched the urgent call to the FBIs private line to New 
York C:ty, where J. Edgar Hoover Jiad gone for the week-end. 
Then she put in a call to Griffith Stadium, where Assistant to the 
Director Edward A. Tamm and other top FBI officials were watch- 
ing a pro football game, 

Tamm reached the telephone in rime to hear Shivers fell Hoover, 
“The Japanese are bombing Pearl Harhor. No doubt about it— it’s 
war. You may be able to hear the explosions yourself, Listca!” Over 
the telephone Hoover and Tamm heard the crash of bombs. 

Hoover ordered Shivers and Tamm to put into effect immedi- 
ately the war plans which had been worked out months before; 
then he sped to La Guardia Field to catch a plane to Washington. 

Two days earlier, Hoover had instructed his agents to be ready 
at any time for "the immediate apprehension of Japanese aliens in 
your district who have been recommended for custodial detention.” 
Now the whole FBI organuatton was alerted. But Hoover and his 
^ ' .1 • .t —..•'.t issued 

• -iddlc 

likely to pro>e most dangerous m time ot war. me nsi ijjLluclcd 
some 770 Japanese. FBI field offices knew precisely where these 
people could be found. 

When President Roosevelt ordered thedetention of enemy aliens 
that Sunday evening and Biddle signed the necess-iry papers, an 
urgent message went oscr the FBI teletype system. Across the na- 
tion and m Hatvaii, Alaska and Puerto Rico^ FBI agents began the 
roundup of Japanese, which was to be followed the next day by the 
arrest of German and Italian enemy aliens. 

The roundup was a remarkable performance on the part ot 
agents and local police squads trained by the FBI in anticipation 
of the emergency. Careful advance preparations made n po^ibie 
to take into custody 3846 enemy aliens in 
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Hoover ordered die FBI on a twenty-four-hour schedule. Annual 
leaves were canceled. Protective guards were placed at the Japanese 
Embassy and consulates. FBI offices were instructed to alert indus- 
tries with war contracts to be on guard against espionage or 
sabotage. 

EvrEN as the oily black clouds of destruction mushroomed above 
the shattered fleet at Pearl Harbor, a thin spire of smoke was rising 
from the yard of the Japanese Consulate in Honolulu. Consul Gen- 
eral Nagao Kita and his Vice-Consul, Atojiro Okuda, were burning 
the Consulate’s secret code books and the messages which had 
passed between Kita and Foreign Minister Togo in those last days 
before treachery reached its climax. 

Behind the curtain of diplomatic immunity Nagao Kita had 
supplied Tokyo with a running account of last-minute ship move- 
ments in and out of Pearl Harbor. And now that the blow was 
struck, he was trying to destroy the evidence. 

But paper in bulk burns slowly. While the flames at the Con- 
sulate were being fed, Special Agent in Charge Shivers asked the 
Honolulu Police Department to place a guard at the Consulate. 
The guard saw the papers being burned. He rushed in and grabbed 
a code book and a bundle of messages from the protesting Japanese. 

The papers were turned over to Shivers, who gave them to the 
Navy to decode, along with Consulate messages obtained from the 
commercial communications companies. When Shivers saw the 
uncoded messages, he exclaimed, “If we’d only had these earlier!” 
One of the messages read: 

from; kita 3 December, 19.51 

to: foreign .minister, tokyo 

Re signals I wish to simplif}- communications as follosvs: 

1. Code 

1. Battle force, including scouting force, arc about to put to 
sea — 

2. Several aircraft carriers plan to put to sea 

3. All battle force has sailed ist-3rd dates inc. 

Several aircraft carriers have sailed (ist to 3rd) 
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5. All aircraft carriers have sailed (isi to 3rd) 

6. All battle force have sailnh ^ih-6th dates inc. 

7. Several aircraft carriers have sailed (4th to 6th) 

8. All aircraft carriers ha\e sailed (4th to 6th) 

2. Signal 

Light in Lanikai beach house at night — 

One light from 8 pan. to 9 p,m. indicates "r." From 9 pan. 
to to p.m. indicates ‘*2.** The below signals until midnight, in 
order to indiatc 3 and 4. Two lights, according to the lime, 
indicates 5, 6, 7, 8. When not in accordance with (lights) above 
1 full automobile lieadhgbt and one half indicates 1, 2, 3, 4. Ttvo 
full liglits indicate 5, 6, 7, 8. 

2. On the Lantkai coast during daytime from S aan. until noon 
every hour i piece linen cloth (sheet) indicates 1, 2, 3, 4. Two 
pieces linen cloth indicate 5. 6, 7, 8. 

3. In I-aniKai luy during daytime in front of harbor (offing) 
a star boat w nb one star on sail mdiotes 1,2, 3, 4: a star and “IH" 
indicates 5, 6, 7. 8. 

4. Light m dormer window of Kalama house from 7 p.m. to 
t a.m. csery hour indicates 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. . . . 

Clearly, Kita li.id arranged for someone to signal Japanese sub- 
marines and give tlicm information on the American fleet. Tlic 
finger of svispicion |wintetl to Otto Kuclin as Kita’s confederate 
because Kuclm bad a house ai Lantkai, a house at Kalama with 
a dormer window and a Imat with a star on the sail. 

Otto Kuchn, a German national, had first come to the FBI’s 
attention in 1939 hcc.ausc of persistent rumors that he had an ab- 
normally large income for a man with no known business connec- 
tion. He had once been a member of the Nazi Party. The FBI had 
begun to suspect that Kucim’s income had come from Japanese 
sources in Berlin. .Still, there was no tangible evidence of espionage 
until the Consulate messages had been translated. 

Then Kuchn confessed. He admitted he had originated the code 

for signaling ‘ • •’ - 

so far as he kr - 

sulatc that th: ■ ■■• ■ ■ ■ f 
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carriers, forty destroyers, and twenty-seven submarines in Hawaiian 
waters. Kuehn told of receiving some $30,000 in 1940-1941 from 
sources in Tokyo. 

A military commission under martial law listened to Kuehn’s 
story and sentenced him to be shot to death “by musketry. ’ How- 
ever, the sentence was later commuted by the military governor 
to fifty years at hard labor. After the war he was paroled from 
Leavenworth Penitentiary for deportation. In 1948 he left the 
United States for Argentina. 

Kuehn was one of ninety-one persons convicted of spying against 
the United States from 1938 to 1945. And the shame of it was that 
sixty-four of them were American citizens betraying their own 
country. The greater number spied because of loyalty to Germany. 
A few otliers were mere adventurers. A few were recanted by 
tlireats of death to loved ones held by die Nazis. 

One spy was the improbable “doll woman,” who wrote such 
gentle and disarming lette'rs about her dolls. But then one of her 
letters was returned from Buenos Aires marked “Unknown at This 
Address.” The name of Mrs. Sara G., of Portland, Oregon, was 
given as the return address. The letter was dated May 20, 1942. 
Mrs. G. brought the letter to the FBI. “I never saw it before,” Mrs. 
G. said. “I don’t know anyone in Buenos Aires.” 

The letter looked innocent enough. It said, in part: 

I just secured a lovely Siamese Temple Dancer, it had been 
damaged, that is tore in the middle. But it is now repaired and I like 
it very much. I could not get a mate for this Siam dancer, so 
I am redressing a plain ordinary doll into a second Siam doll. . . . 

After other doll letters had been intercepted by censors, crypt- 
analysts in the FBI Laboratory decided diat “Siamese Temple 
Dancer” meant “aircraft-carrier warship” and “doll” meant “war- 
ship.” The talk of dolls assumed a sinister meaning: 

I just secured information of a fine aircraft-carrier warship, it had 
been damaged, that is torpedoed in the middle. But it is now repaired 
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and I like it very much. They could not get a mate for this so a 
plain ordinary warship is being converted into a second aircraft 
carrier. . . . 

Agents noted that this letter had been written a few days after 
the aircraft carrier USS Saratoga left Puget Sound for San Diego. 

But the gentle doll lover made a mistake. In a moment of spite, 
she used as one return address the name of Mrs. M., with whom 
she had had a spat. An FBI agent called on Mrs. M. 

“Do you have any idea who might use your name?” he asked. 
Mrs. M. thought for a moment and then her eyes blazed. ‘Til bet 
it’s that Vclvalce Dickinson in New York. 1 bought some dolls 
from her and because 1 couldn’t pay her riglit avs'ay she's been after 
me witli nasty letters." Agents compared letters written by Vclva- 
lce Dickinson and the “doll woman.” They were written on the 
same typewriter. 

At first Vclvalce Dickinson claimed that the Sioo bills she was 
withdrawing from a safe-deposit box were part of her husband’s 

n-l . '’,1 , .. I , .1... U-. 
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had not supplied information herself, although tlic FBI's evidence 
all pointed to Mrs. Dickinson and not her husband. Mrs. Dickinson 
was indicted on espionage charges, but the U.S. attorney handling 
the ease decided to accept her plea of guilty to violating censorship 
because the evidence was “circumstantial." 

In unc'oscring spy activities, the FBI also uncovered espionage 
tools resembling a magician’s props. One enemy agent svas caught 
with a lioK of ordinary-looking safety matches. Four of the matches 
turned out to be tiny pencils which wrote invisibly. Messages were 
sealed into fountain pens whose barrels had to be broken to extract 
tiie notes. Codes were concealed in Ixxjks and magazines by minute 
pinpricks through certain letters. 

One of the FBI’s moit exciting achievements was uncovering 
the Nazi secret of the “micro-dots,” perhaps the cleverest espionage 
weapon of World War 11. 

Early in 1940 the FBI rcccis’cd a tip from a double agent wlio 
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told of attciuliiig the Nazis’ espionage sciiool at Klopsiock Pension, 
Hamburg. In a final lecture the school’s director had said: 

The greatest problem of dcr Fiihrer’s agents in North and South 
America is keeping in touch with us . . . but before long we sh.il! 
be communicating back and forth throughout the world with im- 
punity. . . . 

The double agent said a new pliotographic process had been 
developed by which full-page messages would be transmitted on 
dots no bigger than the head of a pin. He liad been shown one 
under a microscope and told to watch for ilicsc dots in mess<igcs. 
But he could give no further information. 

Tlien a young Balkan arrived in New York from South America. 
He checked into his hotel and didn’t appear surprised when he 
found two FBI agents waiting for him in his room. Though he had 
been recruited by the Germans as an espionage agent, it can now 
be revealed that he was working for the FBI. 

“Did you bring them an agent asked. 

The young man pulled from his pocket four blank telegraph 
messages. The papers were sent to the FBI Laboratory in Washing- 
ton and under a fluorescent lamp a Laboratory technician saw tiny 
black dots embedded in the paper. He pried one loose; it was a dot 
no bigger than the period at the end of this sentence. 

Under a microscope that enlarged titc tiny object two liundrcd 
times, the technician saw a full-page message reproduced. He pried 
other “periods" loose from the papers and found all of them were 
messages reduced to midget size. One of the dots brought by the 
Balkan agent bore the message: 

There is rc.ison to believe that the scientific works for die utiliza- 
tion of atomic-kernel cnerg)' arc being driven forward into a certain 
direction in die United States partly by use of helium. Continuous 
information about the tests made on this subject arc required and 
particularly; i. What process is practiced in the United States for 
transporting heavy uranium? 2. Where arc tests being made with 
uninium? (Universities, industrial laboratories, etc.) 3. Wliich other 
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raw materials are being used in these tests? Entrust only best experts 

with this. 

This was tlic secret of the “dots” a triumph in photography. 

Disco\ ct^ of tlic micro-dot secret put the FBI onto the trail of 
espionage agents, a trail that led through the United States and 
South America, and helpetl the FBI hreah op a ring in Afexico 
in cooperation with the Mexican gosernment. 

One of the most successful double agents developed by the FBI 
had the code name of ND9S. He was operating an import-export 
business in Germany in i^i when lie was summoned one day to 

.1 . »j » . . , j r .1 , »i, . .1 . 

the Nazi official said. 

ND98 had a pleasant voyage to Montevideo, There he met a 
U. S. State Department official. NEXyS was willing to sell his serv- 
ices. Was the Unites! States interested ? 

A few da>s later ND98 advised his Nazi espionage bosses: 

Impossible to estabhsli radio station desired. Am going to United 

States where I can oj>er.itc more freely. Will contact you. 

And then he prexeeded to Ness' York City, where, under FBI 
guidance, lie made radio contact ss-tih Germany on February 20, 
1^2, from a sccludcil Long Island transmitter similar to the one 
the FBI had set up for <Iouldc agent Wilham SeboJd. The Nazis 
quickly asked for information on aircraft, ship and arms produc- 
tion, troop and cargo movements and new svcajxins. And ND98 
began feeding information to Germany — information carefully 
prepared by the FBI and scrccncsl or furnished by the Joint Security 
Control operating under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

In August of i{y^3, Hamburg grumbled that svhilc NDpS’s in- 
formation ss'as good, it was certainly c,xpcnsis’e. By this time the 
Nazis had paid him ajiproximatcly $34,000, svhich svas turned over 
to the Alien Property Custodian. 

ND98 replied : “Sorry you regard information as expensive. If not 
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satisfactory, will be glad to withdraw as strain is great.” The 
Abwehr hurriedly assured ND98 that not only was his work satis- 
factory but he would receive another $20,000 in due time. 

ND98 acknowledged the bonus with a message in November 
broadly hinting that the United States planned a large-scale attack 
against the Northern Kurile Islands, a message which was close to 
the truth. The attack on the Kuriles, however, was to be a feint 
while the main American force hit the Marshall Islands. As ex- 
pected, the Germans relayed the message to Japan. The Joint Chiefs 
later advised the FBI that there was reason to believe tliat ND98’s 
information had contributed to the successful attack on the Mar- 
shalls in February 1944. 

Among the final hoaxes played on the Nazis was a series of mes- 
sages sent just before the Allied invasion of Normandy on June 6, 
1944, telling the Germans that invasion plans had been delayed by 
a breakdown in the production of invasion boats. At least ND98 
added to the confusion of reports fed to the Germans on Allied 
invasion plans. 

The success of the Long Island radio operation is reflected in 
the fact that the Germans doggedly maintained contact with ND98 
up to the time the British captured Hamburg on May 2, 1945. For 
his efforts, double agent ND98 received from tlie United States 
government $32,000 in salary and expenses. The $55,000 supplied 
by the Germans was more than enough to cover the cost of the 
operation. 

Hitler had boasted that his armies were invincible. But even at 
the peak of the Nazi power in Europe, the German High Com- 
mand was secretly worried. Air Marshal Hermann Goering and 
S.S. Chief Heinrich Himmler, among others,, were complaining 
bitterly about the failure of the Abwehr to establish reliable agents 
in the United States. 

: The Abwehr chiefs were in an embarrassing position. Something 
had to be done to replace their agents who were being trapped by 
American counterespionage, and also to sabotage the American 
industrial giant before it became too great a threat. The Abwehr 
decided on a bold gamble: agents who had once lived in America 
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ivould be chosen, men who Vneev the counity Soji>= ^ ^ 

mined in csniomge and others in sabouge. Then they ssould be 
. ,« — » • submannes >viui cnou?n wonc) 


avofi. 

, niira' Docnitt. He apreal to co- 

operate i! the aRcnts woub\ supph infoiroauon d \alue to ihc 
German Navy. The Alnvchr agrcal ami (he tatk of rccnminR t%vo 
of the sabotage teams was gu cn to puilpy, btill-neckcil Lieutenant 
Walter Rappc» w ho in the rg^o's had hcl{<d to promote t!ic Ger- 
man-Amcrican Bund. Kappe had return^ to German) from the 
United Slates in 1937 and t\ad joined the German intelligence 


Kappe picked eight men from a group of prwpctts. The c'.dnt 
was George Dasch, thirty-nine, a radio monitor in the German 
Foreign OlTicc. Dasch could have iKcomc an Amencan cjtircn in 
September 1939 by taking the last step in obtaining ciiircmhip. tlic 
oath of allegiance to his adoptcil country. But l<fofe hr svji 
notified to appear in court, he had tetutned u> Ciennany. Tlie 
Reich had financed his return. 

Dasch and his seven companionvtmlvc entercil the Nan saliotage 
school at Qucniz Lake, near Berlin, m April 19,^2. 'I'hey uerc 
taught how to use explosives, incendiaries and detonators. Tljcs 
were taught how to wreck .an industrial machine ru an engine w tih 
abrasive material, and how to place an explosive charge to get ihc 
maximum damage toa bridge or a plant. I^ch man merooiucd the 
loation of his targets. They rehearsed plionv life stuncj tloeu- 
merited xvhh false birth certificates, draftHlcfcrmcnt cardi, irx'ial- 
security cards, and auiomobilc-tlrivcrs’ licenses. 


At last the men were ready. Lieutenant Kajipc took his jiupils to 
the submarine base at Loriem, France, uhcre final pfejnntions 
were made, Dasdi was the leader of team Nuiniscr 1, which in- 
Ernest DutRcr, Heinrich Hcinclt anil Riclnnl Qumn, all in 
their thitties. Team Number a was unilcr the command of thiriv- 
^o-ycar-old Edwacd Keillnj., Hn companions were Hennan 

Kappe gave each team leader Syofloo for a general fund nim 
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another $20,000 to be divided among the men as needed. In addi- 
tion, there was a money belt for each containing $4000 and a Wallet 
stuffed with $400 in small bills. 

Kerling and his team slipped out to sea on a submarine on the 
night of May 26. Two nights later, the U-boat Innshrucf^ left carry- 
ing Dasch and his team. Each group carried four boxes containing 
high explosives, TNT molded to look like pieces of coal, fuses, 
detonators and other equipment. 

After reaching the States, the men were to split up in pairs. Some 
of their sabotage targets included the Aluminum Company of 
America plant in Alcoa, Tennessee, and the locks on the Ohio Eiiver 
from Pittsburgh to Louisville, Kentucky. One team was to concen- 
trate on railroad sabotage, placing explosives in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad station at Newark, New Jersey ; blowing up a section of 
the Hell Gate bridge across the East River in New York City; and 
disrupting facilities of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad. 

Sixteen nights after leaving Lorient, on Friday, June 12, the 
Innsbruck^ surfaced off the beach near Amagansett, Long Island, in 
heavy fog. The motors were stilled. Near midnight, seamen 
scrambled on deck and inflated a rubber boat. The four saboteurs, 
dressed in German Marine fatigue uniforms, climbed into the boat. 
Two seamen manned the oars and the boat rode through the surf; 
■the Germans scrambled onto the beach. In the confusion the boat 
was swamped, but the equipment was hauled to safety. The seamen 
struggled frantically to empty the boat of water while the saboteurs 
changed to civilian clothes. 

At about the same time, twenty-one-year-old Seaman 2/c John 
Cullen left the Amagansett Coast Guard station, alone and un- 
armed, to make the midnight beach patrol. The fog swirled around 
him on the lonely stretch of sand; his flashlight beam was a white 
cone stretching into gray nothingness. He could see only a few 
yards in any direction. 

Dasch saw the light approaching. He was horrified. The man 
must not see the uniformed submariners at the water’s edge. He 
intercepted Cullen and recognized his Coast Guard uniform. 

“What’s going on here?” demanded Cullen. He saw two men 
struggling with an object in the water. 
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Dasch said casually, “We’re fishermen. Our boat ran aground 
and we’re going to wait here until daylight.” He explained that he 
and his friends had left East Hampton to go to Montauk Point 
when they became lost in the fog. 

“Do you know where you are now?” Cullen asked. 

“J thought you should know,'* Dasch said. “Where is your sta- 
tion?” 

“It’s rig’ •’ ‘ 

Dasch, ■ ■ : ■ ! ■ • ' ■ ■ the 

Innsbruck^ ' . . ■ ■ and 

missed his target of East Hampton by only three miles. But that 
three-mile error was endangering the entire expedition. For a 
moment Dasch considered the idea of shanghaiing Cullen aboard 
the submarine. He decided to try bribery instead. 

Cullen said, “It’s four fiours till sunup. You’d better come to the 
station.” 

Dasch walked up the beach with Cullen but then he stopped. 
“Wait,” he said. “I’m not going with you.” 

“You’ll have to go,” the youth retorted. 

“Now, listen,” Dasch growled. “How old arc you ? Do you have 
a father and motlicr? I don't want to kill you. Why don’t you 
forget all this ? Here is some money. Go liave yourself a jTood time.” 

“I don't want the money,” Cullen said. Then from out of the 
fog a man ran up to Dasch and said something in German. Dasch 
snapped, “Shut up!” 

Cullen was thoroughly alarmed now. He didn’t know how many 
men were out there in the fog or what they might do. 

Dasch grabbed Cullen by Uie arm and said, “Come over here!” 
He shoved a wad of bills into tlie Coast Guardsman’s hand. “Look 
in my eyes! Would you know me if you ever saw me again f" 

“No,” Cullen said. He backed away. “I never saw you.” Once 
out of sight of Dasch, Cullen ran for his siauon to sound the alarm. 

Dasch returned to his companions. “It’s all right,” he said. “I 
fixed everything.” 

Quickly the four saboteurs buried their clothing and boxes of 
equipment in the sand dunes. Then they walked across the dunes to 
a macadam road and waited for daybreak. 
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Back at the Coast Guard station, Cullen aroused four of his mates 
and told them what had happened. He showed them the money — 
$260. The men armed themselves and went back to the beach but 
they found nothing. At daybreak, Coast Guardsmen finally found 
footprints and followed them to the buried cache of equipment and 
German uniforms. The saboteurs had been too excited to smooth 
tlie sand and cover their tracks. A truck was called and the boxes 
were taken to the station for closer examination. 

While the Coast Guardsmen were discovering the boxes, Dasch 
and his companions were walking to the Long Island Railroad 
station in Amagansett. But the station was locked. They sat on the 
platform waiting. It was 5:30 a.m. Finally the ticket agent came 
and Dasch bought four tickets. “You’re out early,” tlie agent said 
genially. 

“Yes,” Dasch said, “we’ve been fishing.” 

The saboteurs boarded tlie 6:57 for New York. In tlie city, Dasch 
and Burger registered at the Governor Clinton Hotel. Heinck and 
Quirin checked into the Hotel Martinique. 

Warning that enemy agents had landed on Long Island reached 
the FBI shortly before noon. Coast Guard and Naval officers agreed 
tliat the FBI should take over the responsibility of running down 
tlie spies, pirector Hoover ordered the FBI into action. 

The day after landing, Dasch and Burger sat in their hotel. The 
blood-pounding excitement was gone now. They knew they were 
hunted men, and their courage was oozing away. Dasch told 
Burger, “I’m going to notifj' tlie FBI in Washington.” Burger 
nodded. 

On Sunday evening, an agent in the New York FBI office re- 
ceived a mysterious telephone call. 

“I am Franz Daniel Pastorious,” a man said. “I want you to 
know tliat I shall get in toucli witli your Washington office next 
Thursday or Friday. I have some important information.” There 
was a click, and the line went dead. The agent shrugged. Another 
screwball call. But he made the usual memorandum for the record. 

At 10 a.m. on Friday, June 19, the man who called himself 
Pastorious rang tlie FBI Headquarters and asked to speak to 
Hoover. “I called your New York office last Sunday,” he said. “My 
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real name is Dasch. I have just arrived from Germany witfi some 
important information. I am in Room 351 at the Mayflower Hotel.” 

Within minutes, FBI agents were at the hotel. They brought 
Dasch to Headquarters, where he poured out his story. He told 
them of Edward Kcrling and the other sabotage team, who, he 
supposed, were loose somewhere in the States. He gave the agents 
a handkerchief on which had been written, in secret ink, the names 
of persons to contact in the United States. 

Where had he been since calling the FBI in New York ? He had 
been shopping and playing pinochle with old friends. 

Kcrling had better luck in landing than Dasch. His team landed 
undetected just before dawn on June 17 at Ponte Vedra Beach 
about twenty-five miles south of jacksonville, Florida. They buried 

their equipment near ‘ • ' ’ t.-i - '-..-t. .1 -n. 

where they spent the * »■ 

New York by way of < * , 

From the records of previous investigations made of persons who 
had returned to Germany before the war, FBI agents located rela- 
tives and friends of the saboteurs and kept them under surveillance. 
Burger was followed in New York City, and led agents to Heinck 
and Quinn. Kcrling and Thiel were cavgbt in New York tvhen 
Kcrling contacted a man who was listed on Dasch's handkerchief. 
Ncubaucr was found in Chicago registered at a hotel under an alias. 

As the net closed, young Haupt made a bold effort to throw 
agents off his trail. One day he walked into the Chicago FBI office. 
“I understand the FBI has been inquiring about my selective-service 
status,” Haupt said. “I went to Mexico to avoid being forced into 
marriage and that caused trouble with my draft board. But I’ve 
got it all straightened out now and I’d like permission to go to 
work.” 

“We’re no longer interested in your case,” the agent in charge 
told Haupt. “Since you’ve got things straight, you’re free to do 
whatever you wish.” 

But when Haupt walked from the office he was followed. Before 
arresting him the FBI wanted to know whether he had made any 
contacts with other agents. Fourteen days after the first saboteurs 
had landed on Long Island, all eight of them were in the custody 
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of the FBI. The Nazis’ grandiose .sciicme of sabotage had failed. 

The announcement of the capture of the saboteurs jolted Nazi 
hopes that they might establish an apparatus for espionage and 
sabotage such as the Germans had established in World War I. 
Throughout the war yeans, the FBI investigated 19,649 eases in 
whicii sabotage was suspected. They found, for the most part, 
industrial accidents caused by fatigue, carelessness or spite, but 
not a single case of enemy'directed sabotage. 

7. The FBI South of the Border 

OK MORE than sixteen years the FBI has remained silent about 
> its amazing operation in Central and South America, in 
which special agents often risked their lives in helping smash the 
Nazis’ World War II spy networks in the Western Hemisphere. 

The story began in 1940, when President Roosevelt and others 
in his Administration realized witli grave concern that South 
America had become a staging ground for Nazi .spies being slipped 
into the United States. Clandestine radio stations were pumping 
military, political and economic reports to the Nazis, And some 
Germans had turned from daydreams of Lebensrattm to tlic practi- 
cal planning of ways to conquer South America for Hitler. 

Long before Hitler’s star had risen, Germans had migrated to 
South America and .settled in colonies which, for the most part, 
clung to German customs and language. The Nazi movement took 
itold in these colonics. Germans wore the uniforms of storm 
troopers and carried the N.azi Bag on ceremonial occasions. 

The FBI, tlirough its own counterespionage and from reports by 
other intelligence agencies and the British, realized that these .spy 
nests in Latin America must be wiped out. This called for skill and 
diplomacy as die cooperation of the Central and South American 
governments had to be enlisted. 

Hoover discussed the problem with Assistant Secretary of State 
Adolf A. Berlc, Jr., and with General Sherman Miles, Assistant 
Chief of StaB of Army G-2, and Admiral Walter S. Anderson, 
Director of N;ival Intclliaenre. Om nf* fKr»C#=* o 
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proposal for a Special Intelligence Service (SIS) to operate in the 
foreign field. 

Berle laid the plan before the President, and Roosevelt decided 
that Hoo\cr and his men would be responsible for nonmilitary 
intelligence coverage in the Western Hemisphere. On June 24, 


work, and they went soutli secretly. Later, others were openly at- 
tached to embassies or were stationed with national and local police 
forces, with approval of the governments involved. 

One undercover agent went to South America as a soap sales- 
man for an American concern whose officials never suspected his 
role with the FBI. He sold so much soap within a few months that 
the company had to expand its import and distribution operations 
and then settle a dispute over the franchise. A local businessman 
who had been with a firm which had given up the franchise was 
howling to get it back. Meantime the demon soap salesman had 
made valuable contacts in business and government circles. 

One young man became a stockbroker, bought a membership 
in the stock exchange and sent out a stock-market report that drew 
favorable attention in Argentine business circles. He liad wire 
con ■ • • • • • r*. 

cust ' 

abo , 

were even more informative than the reports to his stock customers. 

Most of the Central and South American governments willingly 
helped in tJjc counrerespionage program, but there were places, 
such as Argentina, where hostile police and government officials 
made the vvork difficult and dangerous. There agents were fre- 
quently shadowed, and informants caught by police told of inquisi- 
tions with the picana cUctnea, the electric spur, which caused an 
agony of pain when inserted into a sensitive part of the body. 

Until Argentina severed relations with the Axis in 1944, the SIS 
kept a battered old motor launch hidden on the Rio de Ja Plata 
in Buenos Aires harbor. Frequently at night an undercover agent 
or an informant sought by the police would slip through the 
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shadows along tlic water front. There would be a whispered con- 
versation with the boat’s skipper. AjkI soon “Crandall s Navy, as 
FBI agents had dubbed the boat in honor of the agent who con- 
ceived the escape idea, would slide out and, dodging the harbor 
patrol, carry the hunted man upstream toward the safety of Uru- 

SIS agents penetrated die "Green Hell’’ of die Choc6 jungle in 
Colombia trailing platinum smugglers. They tramped rugged 
coasts looking for submarine hiding places. They traveled by canoe 
on the dangerous headwaters of the Amazon. They helped track 
down hidden radios and, with the St.ate Department, Army and 
Naval intelligence, the British, and local police, pieced together the 
story of one of the Germans’ greatest spy networks. 

Out of the mass of information came a clear picture. The Nazis’ 
intelligence apparatus in the Western Hemisphere was centered 
primarily in Brazil, Argentina, Chile and Me.xico, although it c.k- 
tenclcd into every Central and South American country. The 
United States’ own “soft underbelly’’ was exposed, and the war 
clouds were gathering. 

Brazil severed diplomatic relations with the Axis in early 1942. 
That was the signal for SIS agents to join forces with Brazilian 
.authorities in their cleanup of Nazi rings which operated six 
clandestine radio stations in Brazil alone. Messages between these 
stations and German stations in Europe had been intercepted for 
months by FCC and FBI monitoring stations. Most of the Axis 
agents and their cover names were known to the Americans. 
In March 1942, Brazilian police armed with SIS information began 
the roundup of the N.azi agents. The six radio rings were broken 
up and eighty-six agents were convicted in Brazilian courts. 

The arrests smashed the Brazilian spy net, but dicn the Nazis’ 
headquarters for '-fted to Argentina and Chile. The 

SIS task was ■ ■ . and sensitive in tlrcsc countries 

because the SIS men could not interfere directly with the Axis 
agents’ operations. All they could do in most eases was collect the 
information and pass it on to the American Ambassadors, wlio then 
laid the facts before the governments concerned. 

The danger of enemy radio stations to the Allied cause is illus- 
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trated in the case of the great liner the Queen Mary, which became 
a troop transport and a prize hunted by the U-boats. 

The big ship arrived in Rio dc Janeiro on March 6, 1942, en route 
overseas with 10,000 troops. That same day an FBI station inter- 
cepted a message from the Nazi station CIT which said: “Queen 
Mary arrived here today at 10:00 . . . she must [go] to the cellar." 

Two days later, another station, CEL, informed Hamburg; 
“Queen Mary sailed on March 8, 18 o’clock local time." And the 
next day CIT’s operator pounded out a message: “With Queen 
Mary’ falls Churchill. . . . Good luck." 

So the sea raiders were alerted that the Queen Mary was in the 
Atlantic with a cargo whose loss would be a staggering blow to 
the Allies. And she was traveling without a convoy. 

The intercepted messages were turned over to the State Depart- 
ment, the Office of Naval Intelligence and Army Intelligence bv 
the FBI. The American Embassy reported the messages to the 
British Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

On March 15, the official Italian news agency Stefani broadcast 
a report which said: 

In Argentine maritime circles it 1$ affirmed that the British trans- 
atlantic [liner] Queen Mary, which left Rio de Janeiro a few days 
ago with 10,000 North American soldiers aboard, was torpedoed. 
The ship \v2s damaged heavily and tried to reach the British base 
at Falkland Islands 

But the Queen Mary had dodged the U-boats, saved by the 
prompt warning which resulted from the intercepted messages. 

At the peak of the SIS operation, the organization had a total 
of 360 agents. Nine of the ten republics of South America had asked 
that agents be assigned to act as technical advisers on counter- 
espionage. These agents made security surveys of more than 150 
industrial plants, utilities and other centers regarded as highly 
important to the Allied war effort, and they recommended 
measures for tighter security. 

Of all SIS activity, perhaps none produced more effective results 
than the battle of wits against platinum smugglers. 
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tional banker, but the British had advised tlie FBI that Fbury was 
a suspected smuggler. 

The agents in Quito were ordered to give the Ebury case “pre- 
ferred attention.” They dug into the doings of the mysterious Mr. 
Ebury and his South American associates, to find that a ring was 
organized to smuggle platinum from Colombia by way of Ecuador 
to Argentina. The end of the line, so far as the agents could learn, 
was a tailor’s shop on Florin Street in Buenos Aires. 

As lead after lead developed, n became clear that Ebury, from 
California, was directing smuggling operations in South America. 
Agents trailed one smuggler to Argentina to learn the route. 
He was permitted to sell the metal and it was traced to a refining 
firm with a German name. 

The FBI closed in on July 17, 1943. Agents found Ebury at his 
Monterey Peninsula home. He ushered them into his living room 
and, quite coolly, talked of his travels and his plans to go to Ecuador 
to establish an import-export business. The agents pressed him for 
more details and it became obvious to Ebury that these men knew 
more than he had realized. Finally he smiled, leaned back and said, 
“Yes, gentlemen, I smuggled platinum to Buenos Aires. I’ll tell 
you everything.” 

Ebury reckoned that during lus career he had handled perhaps 
a half ton of platinum. He admitted that when he used the word 
“cloth” in his correspondence he was referring to platinum, and 
that the figure $1300 meant 1300 grams of platinum. 

While SIS agents were marking the Ebury case closed, they were 
opening nineteen new smuggling cases as a result of leads turned 
up in that one investigation. 

In tracing platinum from 19.^2 to July i, 1944, SIS agents were 
able to account for all but 2507 troy ounces of the metal. Presumably 
that amount could have reached Germany. But the German war 
machine in that period, according to official estimates, needed 
i37>5oo troy ounces. The barriers set up by the Colombian govern- 
ment based on information furnished by the SIS limited the Nazis 
to less than two percent of their platinum needs. 

The Special Intelligence Service was disbanded after the war, 
when the government set about revising its foreign intelligence 
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operations. So the FBI’s days of working in this field came to a 
close. But now the story of those days can be told as it has been 
here. As Adolf Berlc, Jr., wrote to Hoover soon after the war, 
“It is the story of a great piece of work." 



8 . War^s Aftermath 

^LJj COVER had foreseen that the FBI and local law officers would 
f ii be confronted by a staggering crime problem in the wake 
of World War II. 

One barometer was the rising rate of wartime juvenile delin- 
quency. During the war, the migration of workers from small 
towns and farms to cities and defense centers often brought a moral 
letdown. Parents’ authority over children relaxed. Families were 
crowded into slumlike areas where children had little chance for 
normal life, and teen-agers began looking for excitement without 
a steady hand to guide them. The problem wasn’t confined to tiiosc 
living on the wrong side of the tracks, k was found in the better 
neighborhoods, too, when well-to-do parents and children drifted 
apart and suddenly found they didn’t understand each other. 

Much of the crime increase could be accounted for by the increase 
in the nation’s population. But that wasn’t the whole answer, be- 
cause the percentage increase in crime in the postwar years was 
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greater than the increase in population. From 1945 to 1955, popula- 
tion, increased 24.3 percent whUc crime increased 44.5 percent. And 
the most shameful part of the record was the number of teen-age 
children involved in major law violations. The bare statistics gave 
the frightening impression that young people were running wild. 
Such an impression was false, of course, but the situation was dis- 
graceful and there was confusion across the land. Almost ^^every 
state had its own definition of a juvenile delinquent and its own 
legal rules for handling youthful violators. 

The FBI’s early interest in the youth problem was rooted prima- 
rily in the fact that, until juvenile delinquency was controlled, there 
was little likelihood that the adult crime problem could be solved. 
Records show that the juvenile delinquent frequently becomes the 
adult criminal. As early as 1946, Hoover considered the problem so 
pressing that he directed the organization of an FBI Juvenile Delin- 
quency Instructors School, a broad research project supplemented 
with lectures by authorities in delinquency. The agents — many 
already posscssmg a practical background in working with young 
people — equipped themselves to lecture to local police groups on 
the latest developments in handlmg juveniles, the psychological 
problems involved in delinquency, how to organize boys’ clubs, 
and related subjects. 

Along w’ith the increase in juvenile delinquency, there was a 
steady increase in bank robbenes. Old-time gangs like Dillingcr’s 
no longer roamed the country. But professional bank robbers still 
operated, and they had been join^ by a growing number of 
amateurs even more vicious and dangerous than the professionals 
because they were less predictable in handling weap>ons. 

The FBI found that greed for easy money wasn’t confined to any 
age bracket. Bank robbers, the records show, came in all ages from 
teen-agers to grandpas. And even some families tried it. In Wiscon- 
sin, a mother, her twcnty-four-ycar-old son, fourteen-year-old 
daughter and nvo others outside the family planned a robbery and 
carried it off, escaping w'ith $11,533 93- The daughter, who carried 
a gun in the rc^^“ — ’ — -**1 

a note for the • ■ ' ■ ‘ . 

gucrite, she w: ■ ' . . ' ■ * ' 1 J 
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of his young sister. “I think she would have done all right if some- 
body had started shooting ” he said after the gang’s arrest. 

The FBI found, too, that some robbers shuddered when they 
saw that a bank had women or elderly men as tellers. “You never 
know what they’re going to do,’’ one robber, Clyde Milton John- 
son, told agents after his arrest. “I’ll tell you what I mean. I went 
into a savings-and-loan-company office and pointed my gun at this 
old man sitting there in his cage. You know what he did? He 
just sat there. I shoved the gun under his nose and said, ‘I mean 
business!’ 

“He said : ‘I don’t have anything to do with the money,’ and he 
pointed to the guy in the next c.agc. Well, I figured the old guy 
would stay put, so I put my gun on the other guy. Then this old 
man got up and started toward the door. I yelled: ‘Where the hell 
do you think you’re going?’ 

"He looked over his shoukicr and said, Tm going for a police- 
man,’ and he kept going.” 

Johnson shook his head. “What arc you going to do with people 
like that?” 

In another ease a bank robber exhibited a pistol to a woman 
teller and pushed a note through the window: “Fill this bag with 
money or die.” The woman exclaimed; “Wiiy pick on me?” Then 
she calmly squatted down behind the protection of her counter. 
The baffled robber fled. 

Another persistent crime problem for the FBI was the tremen- 
dous number of automobiles stolen and then transported in inter- 
state commerce. In 1955 alone, there were 227,150 automobile 
thefts. Thefts sucii as those in which youngsters steal a car for a 
joy ride have been local police problems. The FBI concentrates 
largely on tracking down those who have stolen cars for use in 
crimes, and also professional automobile rings who make stolen 
cars a lucrative criminal businc.ss. 

While the FBI s assault against postwar criminals was a spec- 
tacular part of the Bureau’s work, the G-Men were by no means 
entirely absorbed with crime. They were responsible also for fact 
finding in a broad range of civil litigation. A book could be written 
about this field of FBI activity alone, in whicli special agents pro- 
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duced evidence to save the government more than $600,000,000 
from 1945 to 1955 by exposing such things as false claims and fraud 
against the government. 

Many of these investigations were intricate exercises in account- 
ing and finance Others involved documenting evidence to refute 
false claims. Such was the case of a veteran, a farmer, who claimed 
payment for a total disability. 

A special agent drove into the country and spent several hours 
obser^•ing the farmer. He was plow'ing with a team of mules, keep- 
ing his plow in a deep, straight furrow. After plowing a while, he 
pideed up heavy sacks of fertilizer and carried them across the field. 
He was spreading the fertilizer when something frightened the 
mules and they broke away. The farmer took out after the mules, 
ran them down after a hundred-yard sprint, and brought them 
back. Then he went on with the plowing. 

The agent’s photographic record of this busy day was a con- 
vincing argument. The veteran’s claim was not allowed. 

Fact finding in civil-rights cases has been another facet of the 
FBI’s work. There has been no area more sensitive for the Bureau 
than this one, where investigations touch jealously guarded States’ 
rights and where the passions of men are easily aroused. 

Unless a federal law is violated, the FBI lias no jurisdiction. The 
two basic statutes which more or less form the framework of the 
FBI’s responsibilities in the field of civil rights arc found in 
Sections 241 and 242 of Title 18, United States Code. Section 241 
deals for the most part with involuntary servitude, peonage and 
voting rights. Section 242 applies largely to the actions of law- 
enforcement officers who, “under color of law,” willfully deny a 
person the rights guaranteed by law and the Constitution. 

One great barrier encountered by the FBI in civil-rights viola- 
tions has been local prejudice. Juries have refused to convict even 
when defendants confessed. Witnesses’ lips have been sealed by 
fear. Authorities have refused to cooperate. And public opinion 
has been apathetic toward seeing justice done. 

A shocking case of a jur)'’s i^sal to convict occurred in 1947 
in South Carolina, after a cab driver was fatally stabbed. A Negro 
suspect named Willie Earle was arrested and taken to the Pickens 
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County jail for questioning. He protested his innocence. The word 
spread that Earle was being held for the crime. Angry cab drivers 
began to discuss the death of a brother driver. Soon the crowd had 
become an armed mob and the mob was racing for the jail. They 
pushed their way into the jailer’s living quarters and forced him to 
unlock Earle’s cell. 

Earle was dragged out and pushed into an automobile. Near the 
Saluda Dam the caravan halted and the prisoner “confessed.” Then 
he was taken to a point in Greenville County. There the mob beat 
and stabbed him. Finally shotgun blasts snuffed out the last small 
flame of life. Then the self-appointed executioners went home. 

The Justice Department authorized the FBI to conduct a full 
investigation because of the possibility that Earle’s civil rights had 
been denied by the jailer’s willingly helping the mob. The FBI’s 
investigation exonerated the jailer. 

The FBI joined forces with local officers in the investigation 
and twenty-eight persons were identified as having been in the 
mob. They were arrested on state warrants charging them with 
murder — and twenty-six of the defendants confessed to taking 
part in the lynching. South Carolinians generally were outraged. 
The defense offered no testimony. But the jury found all twenty- 
eight defendants “not guilty,” despite the confessions. 

Civil-rights enforcement lias led the FBI into sharp conflict at 
times, not only with police officers with whom the FBI has worked 
for years, but also with the governors of states. On the other hand, 
much of the time the FBI has found local law-enforcement officers 
willing to cooperate. Some police departments, such as that of 
Dallas, Texas, notify the FBI immediately whenever a civil-rights 
complaint is made against an officer. An attitude has developed — 
and is growing — that, if a police officer has treated a prisoner 
brutally, then the officer deserves to be exposed, punished and fired. 
But if the charges are untrue, then the officer’s innocence should be 
established beyond doubt. 

Obviously the Bureau cannot make investigations on the basis 
of whether or not the FBI’s popularity will be affected. If that were 
the case then the FBI would never check into civil-rights cases 
involving public officials. There probably would never have been 
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any investigation into the powerful Pendergast political machine 
in Kansas City, Missouri. 

Tom Pendergast ran Kansas City’s politics and its undcnvorld. 
His power was legendary and he seemed untouchable, until the 
federal government cracked down on the Boss and his stooges 
for corrupting the ballot boxes in the November 1936 election. 

A committee of citizens who had revolted against boss rule had 
watched the violations of election laws and given their evidence to 
the United States attorney. A federal judge ordered a grand-jury 
investigation. On the face of it, something was wrong, because 
Kansas City had a population of less than 400,000, and there were 
some 270,000 registered voters. The FBI was called into the case. 

FBI agents piled up damning evidence of fraud, stuffed ballot 
boxes, intimidation and thievery of votes by the changing of mark- 
ings from Republican candidates to Democratic candidates. One 
precinct captain was heard to say, “I’ve had a hard day. I’ve been 
in the basement and those damn Republicans certainly write heavy. 
It was a tough job erasing.” 

The FBI found proof of erasures on ballots. Crosses had been 
made on different ballots by tlie same person. Fingerprints of de- 
fendants were found on ballots which they had had no right to 
handle. Indentations showed that ballots had been marked while 
lying one on top of another. The evidence was overwhelming, 
and 256 defendants were convicted. It was the beginning of the end 
for one of the most corrupt [wliiical machines in American history. 

The FBI’s oldest enemy in the field of civil liberties has been the 

V.. rr* •* * • ...... T7T»T L-. - u-,- , 


to halt mob action. 

In one case at Hooker, Georgia, in 1949, a mob of fifty to seventy- 
five persons dressed in Klan robes burned a cross near the home 
of a Negro woman whom they accused of giving “wild parties.” 
In her home were six Negro men, aged from nineteen to thirty, 
who had come to see one of her sons. The mob took the visitors 
onto a hill, flogged them, and told them, “Get on over that hill and 
get out of here.” 
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court histor)’. And some in the courtroom believed the defense at- 
torneys had deliberately tried to bring about a mistrial by the use 
of insolence, delaying tactics, and disobedience of the Court’s 
orders. 

“You may bring in the jury,” Judge Medina said to the clerk. 

The jurors filed into the jury box, where they sat in the red 
upholstered chairs from which they had followed the testimony 
for so many sveeks. “Shall I proceed, your Honor ?” the clerk asked. 

“Yes." 

The jurors’ names were called and they anssvered present. And 
then the clerk turned to Mrs. Thelma Dial, Negro foreman of the 
jury, and said: “Madam Foreman, have you agreed on a verdict?" 

“We have." 

“How say you?” 

‘The jury finds each of the defendants guilty." 

A murmur was heard through the room. That was all. 

The clerk polled each juror separately: “You say you find the 
defendants Eugene Dennis, John B. Williamson, Jacob Stachel, 
Robert G. Thompson, Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., Henry Winston, John 
Gates, Irving Potash, Gil^rt Green, Carl Winter and Gus Hall 
guilty as charged.” 

All the replies were in the affirmative. Judge Medina thanked 
the jurors, praised them for their patience, and dismissed them. 

"Now,” said Judge Medina, “I turn to some unfinished busi- 
ness.” He called tlic names of the six members of the defense 
counsel, and asked them to rise. 

“. . . I find," said the Judge, “that the acts, statements and conduct 
of each of the defendants JcounsclJ constituted a deliberate and 
willful attack upon the administration of justice, an attempt to 
sabotage the functioning of the federal judicial system and mis- 
conduct of so grave a character as to make the mere imposition of 
a fine a futile gesture and a wholly insufficient punishment. . . 

He sentenced three of the lawyers to six months’ imprisonment, 
two to four months’ and one to thirty days’. A babble of protest 
arose from the six men, who shouted angrily at Judge Medina as 
they had shouted day after day with insinuations that the Court 
was guilty of racial prejudice, bias, corruption and partiality. 
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Judge Medina broke in to say: “L^ these contempt adjudications 
be notice that there is power in the judicial system of the United 
States under its Constitution, and there are laws to protect and 
maintain the dignity of the Court and the orderly administration 
of justice.” 

So ended the trial which claimed attention around the world. 

This drama had begun more than ten years earlier, when, under 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s direction, tlie FBI began assembling evi- 
dence that proved that the Communist Party leaders were not advo- 
cating peaceful political revolution, but were conspiring to bring 
about the violent overthrow of the United Slates Government. 

From the first, J. Edgar Hoover had looked on Communism as 
an international conspiracy. The Parly was no “fraternal society” 
espousing liberalism and it was not a jiolitical party in the accepted 
sense. This was a dangerous mechanism organized on an interlock- 
ing world-wide basis to wreck the existing social system after it had 
been weakened by subversion. The men in command at the FBI 
had no illusion about the Communist Manifesto and the writings 
of Lenin and his successors. Some saw them as intellectual 
exercises to be classified only as opinion. The FBI saw in these 
writings what they saw in Mein Kampf — the battle plan for con- 
quest. The FBI leadership accepted the Soviet chiefs at their word; 
they knew that Communism threatened to destroy the freedoms 
and the government which FBI men were sworn to defend. 

In 1946-1947, the FBI assembled a 1350-page legalistic brief, with 
546 exhibits, which contained the evidence gatlicred over the years 
against the Party and its leaders. Two supplemental briefs added 
another 500 pages and 300 exhibits. These pages and exhibits were 
the product of untold days of investigative work and they formed, 
perhaps, the most complete summary ever put together of the Com- 
munist Party’s activities and aims in the United States. 

The brief was sent to Attorney General Tom C. Clark in Febru- 
ary 194^5 ^tid the Department of Justice decided to move against 
the twelve members of the Communist Party’s National Board. 
After more than a quarter of a century, the government aimed a 
massive blow at home-grown Communists. 
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A federal grand jury in New York City returned an indictment 
on July 20, 1948, charging the Party leadership with a conspiracy 
in violation of tlie Smith Act. The Smith Act, passed by Congress 
in 1940, said in part: “It shall be unlawful for any person to know- 
ingly or willfully advocate, abet, advise, or teach the duty, necessity, 
desirability, or propriety of overthrowing or destroying any govern- 
ment in the United States by force or violence.” 

Federal Judge Vincent L. Lcibell signed bench warrants for 
the arrest of the defendants and FBI agents began the roundup 
which the Communist Daily Wor}(er promptly labeled “a giant 
frame-up.” 

Hoover recognized that it would be necessary to uncover some 
of the confidential informants whom the FBI had planted in the 
Party years before, and to make them available as witnesses if prose- 
cutions were to be started. 

The trial of the eleven Parly leaders opened m Judge Medina’s 
courtroom in January 1949. (National Chairman William Z. Foster 
was indicted also, but not tried because of illness.) Perhaps the 
greatest shock to the defendants and to Party members was the 
dramatic appearance of young Herbert A. Philbrick as a govern- 
ment wimess. Philbrick had Income known in Boston as a trusted 
member of the Communist Party’s inner circle ; no one, not even 
his wife, had been aware that he was also an undercover agent for 
the FBI. 

In 1940, at the age of twenty-fivc, Philbrick had helped organize 
a youth group in Boston and had become chairman, only to find 
the group was secretly controlled by young Communists. He dis- 
cussed the situation with the FBI and agreed to continue in the 
work to help uncover what he could about the Communists’ opera- 
tions. He worked his way deeper and deeper into the Party. In this 
weird double life, Philbrick played the role of a dedicated Com- 
munist while keeping the FBI informed on the Party’s maneuvers, 
until the time came for him to testify at Foley Square. He was one 
of six FBI confidential informants who testified for the govern- 
ment. 

Witness after witness spread before the jury the Communist 
teachings which were summed up by Stalin’s statement that a 
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revolution in the United States was “impossible witliout the violent 
destruction of the machinery of the bourgeois state.” The defend- 
ants were linked in the testimony with a conspiracy to put these 
words into action. Across the courtroom echoed the words of an 
ideology which had drawn nation after nation into slavery. 

The trial was a bitter struggle in which the defense claimed the 
eleven men on trial had only been exercising their right of free 
speech and freedom of thought. 

The jury thought otherwise. 

The verdict of guilty was upheld by Circuit Judge Learned 
Hand, who said in part; 

We know of no coimtr)' where they [the defendants] would liavc 
been allowed any approach to the license here accorded them; and 
none, except Great Britain, where they would have had so fair a 
hearing. Their only plausible complaint is that freedom of speech, 
which they would he the first to destroy, has been denied them. We 
acknowledge that that freedom is not always easy to protect; and 
that there is no sharp line which marks its scope. We have tried to 
show that what these men taught and advocated is outside the 
zone* • • • 

On June 4, 1951, the United States Supreme Court also affirmed 
the Communist leaders’ conviction in upholding tlie constitu- 
tionality of the Smith Act. 

The Supreme Court’s decision was the signal for four of the 
eleven convicted Communists to jump their Sio.ooo bail and go 
into hiding. Gus Hall, Robert Thompson, Henry Winston and 
Gilbert Green disappeared. FBI agents began the search for them. 

Hall, the Party’s national secretary, slipped into Mexico with the 
help of tile Party’s underground. He dyed his blond hair, eyebrows 
and eyelashes dark brown. He shaved liis mustache and thinned 
himself by forty pounds. But the disguise didn’t work. Me.xican 
police found him in a tourist court. His papers were not in order, 
and he was escorted to the border at Laredo, Texas, where FBI 
agents took him into custody on October ro, 1951. 

After more than two years, Robert Thompson was tracked down 
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to a cabin hide-out high in the Sierra mountains. He had grown a 
mustache, dyed his hair, and taken the identity of John Francis 
Brennan, who had fought in the Spanish Civil War and then com- 
mitted suicide in New York in 1938. 

Thompson’s arrest shocked the Communists, and the Party 
began a frenzied search for the “traitor” who had disclosed the 
hide-out. But they never learned how the FBI had managed to find 
Thompson. 

'Tt., „ — MT- • in and Green, remained at 
• ' , ■ V ■ ■ ■ ‘ • ly, they surrendered volun- 

: ; ’ York City. 

With the top command of the Party convicted, the FBI went 
after seventeen “second-string” Communists, again piecing to- 
gether the evidence to prove that Marxism-Leninism was not 
merely a social theory but a guide to revolutionary action. In a 
trial lasting nine and a half months, thirteen of the seventeen 
defendants were convicted. 

The trials of the Communist leaders were part of a broad attack 
by the government against Communism in the Cold War years. 
President Harry S. Truman’s Federal Employees Loyalty Program 
was another part of the same attack. Into ^e Great Debate over the 
issue of “Communists in Government,” which this program called 
forth, there exploded the Hiss case. The FBI’s part in this was to 
investigate the charges of Whittaker Chambers, who admitted 
having been a Communist from to 1937, that Alger Hiss, 
brilliant young State Department diplomat, had been a member 
of the Party and of the Soviet espionage apparatus. Hiss denied 
the charges. In all, 263 agents at one time or another worked on 
the investigation in forty-five of the FBI’s fifty-t^vo field divisions. 

On December 15, 1948, a federal grand ju^ in Ne%v York City 
indicted Alger Hiss for perjury. His first trial, which began the 
following May, resulted in a hung jury, but in the second trial, 
held in November 1949, Hiss was convicted and sentenced to serve 
five years on each of two counts. 

The FBI had found over the years that in the dc\-clopmcnt of the 
Communist movement in the United States — as elsewhere — the 
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Party exposed only part of itself to public view. Part of it was open 
and above ground and its leaders made no effort to conceal their 
connection with it. But there was always a hidden part known to 
Communists themselves as “the illegal apparatus,” working secre- 
tively and hiding the identities of its members. Some members 
worked only in the underground, some above ground, and others 
in both organizations. 

Late in 1946, as the Cold War developed, the Communist Party 
shifted its center of gravity toward the underground. By October 
1947 the Party had completed arrangements for an effective under- 
ground organization, according to reports received by the FBI. 
And by late 1948, state groups had reached agreement on the use 
of certain “fronts” for their activities. Party members began dis- 
appearing from their old haunts and turning up in other cities 
under assumed names. 

When the Party’s top leaders were convicted in the New York 
trial, lesser leaders began arranging for hide-outs and renting 
offices and residences as fronts for future meeting places. One Party 
chief sent his wife and child into hiding, stored his furniture, and 
then disappeared himself. When he came out of hiding he used an 
assumed name. 

FBI agents discovered that in preparing for underground opera- 
tions, the Party had adopted these security mea.sures among others: 

1. Membership cards were eliminated. 

2 . The basic Party unit, the club, was limited to no more than five 
members. Members of one group were not to know the identities 
of those in other groups. 

3 . Use of telephones and the mails was restricted and members 
were encouraged to use code words and double talk. The courier 
system was expanded. 

4. Party records were destroyed or hidden. 

5. Duplicating machines and quantities of paper were bought and 
hidden in the homes of trusted members. 

In piecing together the story of the underground, the FBI 
learned that in 194^ three Communist leaders had been chosen to 
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expand the hidden apparatus. Each of tlie three was instructed to 
name three subordinates, and this sj'stem was to be extended down 
through the district, state, county, city and club units. Thus one 
layer in the underground would know only the next layer above 
and below; and penetration to the top by the FBI would be more 
difficult. 

By mid'1956, the FBI estimated that the Communist Party, USA, 
was stripped down to a hard core of about 20,000 members. 

Through the fabric woven by the FBI’s investigations of Com- 
munist activities ran one continuous thread: the dedication of the 
Party to the interests of Soviet Russia. Whenever the interests of 
the United States and those of Russia clashed, the Party stood with 
the Soviet interests. 

In the tense days following the North Korean Communist 
Army’s invasion of South Korea in 1950, the United States Com- 
munists accused their own government and “Wall Street" of being 
responsible for the war. Recognizing that the American Com- 
munists’ loyalty was doubtful if Russia should openly enter the 
war, the FBI assigned more agents to the coverage of Communist 
underground activities. 

The first break in the pattern of underground activity came in 
I955» in the afterglow of the Geneva Conference, when the Rus- 
sians began to promote in the name of “friendly coexistence” the 
hope that Communism and capitalism could live at peace in the 
same world. 

In this atmosphere fugitive Communists suddenly reappeared 

to take " ■ 

many ■ , • . . 

ahead ■ ' , i 

easing of tensions. 

But then the FBI received information late in 1955 disclosing 
that Party leaders had been thrown into confusion about the Party 
“line." 

The stern facts of life became clear when the Communists met 
in Moscow in February 1956 for their Twentieth Congress. 
Khrushchev and other leaders talked of the peaceful evolution of 
Communism. But Khrushchev also told the Congress: 
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connection with it. But there was always a hidden part known to 
Communists themselves as “the illegal apparatus,” working secre- 
tively and hiding the identities of its members. Some members 
worked only in the underground, some above ground, and others 
in both organizations. 

Late in 1946, as the Cold War developed, the Communist Party 
shifted its center of gravity toward the underground. By October 
1947 the Party had completed arrangements for an effective under- 
ground organization, according to reports received by the FBI. 
And by late 1948, state groups had reached agreement on the use 
of certain “fronts” for their activities. Party members began dis- 
appearing from their old haunts and turning up in other cities 
under assumed names. 

When the Party’s top leaders were convicted in the New York 
trial, lesser leaders began arranging for hide-outs and renting 
offices and residences as fronts for future meeting places. One Party 
chief sent his wife and child into hiding, stored his furniture, and 
then disappeared himself. When he came out of hiding he used an 
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FBI agents discovered that in preparing for underground opera- 
tions, the Party had adopted these security measures among others: 
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2. The basic Party unit, the club, was limited to no more than five 
members. Members of one group were not to know the identities 
of those in other groups. 

3. Use of telephones and the mails was restricted and members 
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expand tlic hidden apparatus. Each of the three was instructed to 
name three sul>ordinatcs,and this system was to be extended down 
througli the district, state, county, city and club units. Thus one 
layer in tijc underground would know only the next layer above 
and below; and penetration to the top by the FBI would be more 
difficult. 

By mid-1956, the FBI estimated that the Communist Party, USA, 
was stripped down to a hard core of about 20,000 members. 

Through tlic fabric woven by the FBI’s investigations of Com- 
munist activities ran one continuous thread: the dedication of the 
Party to the interests of Soviet Russia. Whenever the interests of 
the United States and those of Russia clashed, the Party stood with 
the Soviet interests. 

In the tense dajs following the North Korean Communist 
Army’s invasion of South Korea m 1^0, the United States Com- 
munists accused their own government and ‘‘Wall Street” of being 
responsible for tlic war. Recognizing that the American Com- 
munists’ loyalty was <loubtfui if Russia should openly enter the 
war, the FBI assigned more agents to the coverage of Communist 
underground activities. 

The first break m the psttern of umlerground activity came in 
* 955 . m the afterglow of the Geneva Conference, when the Rus- 
sians began to promote in the name of ‘‘friendly coexistence" the 
hope that Communism and capitalism could live at peace in the 
same world. 

In this atmosphere fugitive Communists suddenly reappeared 
to take up open Party activity again. FBI informants reported that 
many Communists themselves Wicvcd another "friendly” era was 
ahead and that the smiles of Khrushchev and Bulganin meant an 
easing of tensions. 

But then the FBI received information late in 1955 disclosing 
that Party leaders had been thrown into confusion about the Party 
“line.” 

The stern facts of Hfc became clear when the Communists met 
iri Moscow in February 1956 for their Twentieth Congress. 
Khrushchev and other leaders talked of the peaceful evolution of 
Communism. But Khrushchev also told the Congress: 
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In the countries where capitalism is still strong and has a huge 
military and police apparatus at its disposal, the reactionary forces 
will, of course, inevitably offer serious resistance. There the transi- 
tion to socialism will be attended by a sharp class, revolutionary 
struggle — 

The Party “line” was clear as far as the FBI was concerned. 

In the same year that the top Communist leaders were tried, 
another history-making story erupted. 

The story went back to December 3, 1943. The United States 
Fifth Army in Italy was slowly hacking a bloody path toward 
Cassino. On the Russian front, the tide had turned against the 
Germans in the battle for Stalingrad. 

From out of the Atlantic, the British transport Abides steamed 
into the sheltered waters of Norfolk, Virginia. The long, hazard- 
ous voyage from England was over. At the ship’s rail a group of 
British scientists laughed and joked as preparations were com- 
pleted for them to go ashore. Tonight, New York City! A city that 
fairly sparkled with lights when compared with blackcd-out 
London, a city with no enemy planes droning overhead . . . 

But beneath the excitement of arrival was another, greater ex- 
citement, generated by being part of a war effort so secret that only 
a handful of people knew its real meaning. Even witliin their own 
select group, none of these men could know that in die pooling 
of their knowledge with the Canadians and Americans they would 
harness the atom as a military weapon in the incredibly short time 
of nineteen months. Not even the brilliant, sallow-faced young 
physicist at the ship’s rail could imagine such an achievement. 

Klaus Fuchs had never been in the United States before. He 
knew no one well here other than his sister, who lived in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. He had fled to England from Germany in 
1933 after Hitler had risen to power. ’When Germany and England 
went to war, after being interned briefly as an enemy alien, he had 
gone to work for the British in nuclear research. Now he had 
British citizenship. Already he had established a reputation as an 
extraordinarily brilliant physicist and madiematician. 
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But though Fuchs knew no one in America, somewhere out 
there among the millions of people a stranger was waiting for 
him. Fuchs knew that one day he and this man would meet and 
recognize each other. 

On docking, there was no bothersome checking by security 
officers. The Army had exclusive responsibility for clearing per- 
sonnel assigned to the Manhattan Engineer District, which di- 
rected the atomic-energy program. The British had assured the 
Army that Fuchs had been screened and found trustworthy. These 
assurances were accepted. 

Within a short time the British group was en route to New York, 
to enjoy the city’s glitter and then to plunge into the atomic un- 
known. 

But one member of the group was not entirely engrossed with 
atomic problems. A few weeks after his arrival, Klaus Fuchs 
strolled from the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel on a windy Saturday after- 
noon. A few minutes later he stepped from the subway in New 
York City’s Lower East Side. He carried a white tennis ball in his 
hand. 

Then Klaus Fuchs saw the Stranger. He knew him instantly by 
the gloves in his hand and the book with the green binding. He 
was middle-aged and solidly built. His eyes flicked to the tennis 
ball in Fuchs’s hand. He spoke, and the two of them went to a 
restaurant on lower Third Avenue. The Stranger said, "I am 
Raymond.” Never was he to let Fuchs know his real name, Harry 
Gold. 

Fuchs told his companion of the supcrsecret Manhattan Engi- 
neer District. He talked of the goal of harnessing the atom’s energy 
to a military weapon. He promised specific details later, and so 
they parted. 

In those few, fleeting minutes, early in 1944, Klaus Fuchs and 
the Stranger had unlocked a door leading to the theft of atomic 
secrets for Soviet Russia. 

In September 1949, the struggles on the battlefields of Europe 
and the Pacific were/ a four-year-old memory. No longer an ally, 
Russia was the Cold War enemy of the Western World. 
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At his desk in the Department of Justice building in Washing- 
ton, FBI Director }. Edgar Hoover studied a top-secret report — 
and his face flushed with shock. Here was information, reliable 
beyond doubt, that agents of a foreign power !iad stolen the' secret 
of the construction and detonation of the atomic bomb. Here was 
information of a crime so shocking that it was to be called “the 
crime of the century.” 

The FBI, not the Army, was now responsible for atomic security. 
Hoover reached for the telephone. He gave a series of orders. In 
essence, these orders were: “The secret of the atomic bomb has 
been stolen. Find the thieves!” 

Hoover’s men swarmed into the Los Alamos atomic plant near 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, and other plants. They dug into records 
and personnel files, interviewed hundreds of people. Within a few 
days, the FBI concluded that the key figure in the crime had very 
likely been a member of a foreign mission, probably a physicist. 
The British were notified of these conclusions. 

During this manhunt. President Truman jolted the nation with 
his announcement that the government had “evidence that within 
recent weeks an atomic explosion occurred in the U.S.S.R.” The 
United States no longer had a monopoly on the atomic bomb. 

Near the end of September, the coil of evidence was tightening 
around Klaus Fuchs. On the known record, it seemed impossible. 
He was now the respected head of the Theoretical Physics Division 
of Britain’s atomic-energy establishment at Harwell, a man with 
a brilliant future. But then a small alarm bell sounded. An agent 
through old Nazi records seized during World War II 
spotted an entry. Translated, it said: “Klaus Fuchs, student of 
philosophy, December 29, 1911, Russclsheim, RSHA-IVA2, Ge- 
stapo Field Office, Kiel.” This Klaus Fuchs in the Gestapo file had 
the same birth date and birthplace as the British physicist. RSHA 
stood for Keichsiicherheitshauptamt, Central Office of Security 
Police; IV designated a department of the RSHA; Aa identified the 
file into which the Gestapo dropped the names of Communists. 

The Nazis undoubtedly had accused many innocent persons of 
beiirg Communists. Still, the file couldn’t be ignored. 

Sifting through every record they could find, agents turned to 
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the aic o£ the 1946 Canadian ease of Igor Gouzenko, the cipher 
clerk who had fled from the Russian Embassy at Ottawa. In ^is 
file was a copy of an address book picked up by Canadian ^hcc. 
Among the names was the entry: “Klaus Fuchs, University ot 
Edinburgh, Scotland.” , , . , , 

Hoover notified British intelligence (MI5) of this development. 
MI5 agents shadowed Fuchs. By the end of October the British 
had decided he was the atomic spy - or at least one of them- 
It was December i949 when William J. Skardon, Harwell 
Security officer, tapped on Fuchs's door. Inside, he told Fuchs he 
was suspected of passing information to the Russians. 

Fuchs seemed surprised. “1 don’t think so,” he blurted. Skardon 
persisted. He told Fuchs he had precise information. 

“1 do not understand,” Fuchs said. “1 have not done any such 
thing.” 

Fuchs continued to deny his guilt. But on January 24, 1950, he 
sent word to Skardon that he wished to see him. Skardon came to 
Fuchs’s rooms. The scientist was plainly under emotional stress. 
Ac last (he confession came tumbling out. Yes, he had given the 
Russians atomic secrets (torn 1942 until a year ago. He had sought 
out the Russians on his own initiative. Before he vvent to the United 
States, he was told how to meet the Stranger. Shortly after he re- 
turned to England in 1946, he had accepted /too from the Rus- 
sians as ,1 “symbolic payment” to signify his “subservience to the 
cause.” 

At his trial, Kbus Fuchs pleaded guilty to charges of giving “to 
jKrsons unknown” information useful to an enemy. 

Lord Chief [usiicc Goddard, after hearing the evidence, said to 
Fuchs: "You have betrayed tlic liospitaliiy and protection given 

to you with the grossest treachery The maximum sentence 

ordained is fourteen years. That is the sentence I pass upon you ” 

Fuchs was led away to Wormwood Scrubs Prison, 


From TIIF. tune Fuchs confessed, the FBI concentrated on oettine 
the anstver to one question: tsho teas the Stranger, the man to 
whom Fuchs slipped infomanon on at least ten occasions in New 
lork, Santa Fc and Cambridge? 
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No, he didn’t know the Heinemans in Cambridge or anjonc in 
Santa Fc. As a matter of fact, he had never been west of the Missis- 
sippi Ri\ cr. He answered questions willingly, but the agents noted 
small evasions and discrepandcs in his storj*. 

A week passed. Gold was questioned several times, and finallj he 
said to the agents, “I’ve told you cvcrjthing I know. I’ve nothing 
to hide. If it will help, go ahead and search the place.’’ He gave his 
written consent for the search of his house. 

At Gold’s suggestion, the agents staned their search in tlie bed- 
room, the room where he had most of his papers and books. Gold 
made himself comfonable in a chair. One of the agents looked 
behind a bookcase which obviously hadn’t been touched in years. 
He picked up a Chamber of Commerce tourist map. It was a map 
of Santa Fe. 

:* “V.S.. -,,1 you had nev cr l>ccn west of 

:: ; ..... ^ s a long minute no one spoke. 

The agents waited. Then suddenly Gold seemed to crumple, like 
a man too bone-weary to carry his burden another step. He said, 
“I ... I am the man to whom Klaus Fuchs gave his information.’’ 
He told of meeting Fuchs in New York and Cambridge and Santa 
Fc. After picking up information he gave it to Anatoli A. Yakov- 
lev, Russian Vice-Consul in New York. 

But why^ Gold’s explanation was an old, familiar refrain: con- 
fused idealism leading to treacher)’. He said: “I began spying for 
the Soviet Union m 1936. 1 thought I would be helping a nation 
whose aims I approved.’’ His reaction to working with Fuchs was: 

. I felt that, as an ally, I was helping the Soviet Union obtain 
information that I thought it was entitled to.” 

Doubt had finally come to Gold. But by then it was too late to 
turn back. 

Nine months after J, Edgar Hoover flashed the warning that 
atomic secrets had been stolen, the whole wretched story of espio- 
nage was known to the FBI. 

Agents had followed the trail from Fuchs to Gold, From Gold, 
the trail branched into a maze of treachery. One path led to a 
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twcnty-cight-year-oid cx-Army sergeant, David Grccnglass, who 
lived with his wife, Ruth, and their two children at Apartment 
No. 6, 265 Rivington Street, New York City. 

Grccnglass was at home when two FBI agents called on him on 
June 15, 1950. They showed identification, then said, “We are try- 
ing to locate information on materials lost, misplaced or stolen at 
the Los Alamos project. You worked at Los Alamos, didn’t you ?” 

"Yes,” Grccnglass said. “But I can’t help. I know nothing about 
it,” 

Later an agent left the apartment with pictures of Grccnglass 
and his wife, including a snapshot taken while Grccnglass was in 
uniform during World War II. The agent took the pictures to 
Gold, who said: “This is the man I contacted at Albuquerque,” 

For a time Grccnglass protested his innocence. But finally his 
part of the story spilled forth. Piece by piece, the parts fell into place 
and formed the clear picture of espionage. In its essentials, this is 
the story; 

On November 29, 1944 — three months after T/4 Sgt. David 
Greenglass’s transfer to tlic secret Los Alamos project — Ruth 
Grccnglass arrived in Albuquerque, New Mexico. David met Ruth 
at the Hotel Franciscan. It was their second wedding anniversary, 
David had wangled five days' leave from his job as a machinist 
at the project. One day while they were out walking, Ruth told 
him about a talk she’d had in New York with Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg. Ethel was David’s sister. Ruth said that Julius and 
Ethel had dropped their Communist Party activities. David was 
surprised, “But why ?” 

Because at last Julius is doing what he always wanted to do — 
giving information to the Soviet Union!” 

Ruth said that Julius knew that David was working on the top- 
secret atomic bomb. Julius and Ethel wanted David to give tliem 
information about his work. 

David was scared. “I can’t do it, Ruth,” he said. But next day 
he agreed. Julius and Ethel had persuaded him to join the Young 
Cornmunist League when he was fourteen. Julius was his hero. 
David didn’t want to see him fail at anything he tried. 

David gave Ruth a description of the Los Alamos layout which 
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she memorized and repeated to Julius Rosenberg when she re- 
turned home. Two months after this, David returned to New 
York on leave. At Julius’ request he made a number of sketches 
of a lens mold being used in atomic experiments. A day or so later, 
at the Rosenbergs’ apartment, Julius said to Ruth Greenglass, 
“How would you like to go to Albuquerque to live.^” 

“I would be very happy,” Ruth exclaimed, 

“You are going to be there,” Julius said. The money for expenses 
would be a gift -• from the Russians. 

Later they talked about how David might identify any stranger 
who came to gel information for Julius. Going into the kitchen, 
Julius cut the side from a Jcllo box and then cut the cardboard 
into two notched parts. He gave one half to Ruth Greenglass. Ruth 
put it into her wallet. Julius kept the other half. 

David and Ruth returned to New Mexico and Ruth found an 
apartment in Albuquerque where David could come on his days 
off from Los Alamos. They were at home one Sunday when a 
stranger knocked on the door, a man whose name they would later 
learn was Harry Gold. 

Only a few days before, Gold had met Soviet Vice-Consul 
Anatoli Yakovlev in New York. The two men had discussed 
Gold’s trip to Santa Fc, where he was to pick up information from 
Klaus Fuchs, Then Yakovlev told Gold that after seeing Fuchs 
he must go to Albuquerque. 

Gold protested. The additional trip to Albuquerque might en- 
danger the arrangement with Fuchs. But Yakovlev cut him short: 
“It’s an order 1 ” He gave Gold a sheet of paper with the name 
“Greenglass,” an address, and a notation: “Recognition signal. 
1 am from Julius.” He next Iiandcd Gold a piece of cardboard cut 
from a Jello box and an envelope containing $500 for Greenglass. 

Gold arrived in Santa Fc on June 2, 1^5. Having time on his 
hands, he v-’andered about town. At a newsstand he picked up a 
Chamber of Commerce map. He tucked the map in his pocket, a 
single careless act which five years later would shatter his com- 
po . . • rr’ ' * •’ . . • 1 . • . . . 
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Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, Da\id Greenglass and Morton 
Sobell, another spy involved in the conspiracy, were indicted by a 
federal grand jury on charges of wolating the Federal Espionage 
Act of 1917. Greenglass pleaded guilty. The Rosenbergs and 
Sobell pleaded not guilty. 

The trial opened on March 6, 1951, in the United States Court 
House in Foley Square, New York. The trial judge was Irving 
Robert Kaufman. Kaufman made it clear from the first that he 
was a^Vare of the profound implications in the case — the chances 
that prejudices, religious or political, might color a juror’s think- 
ing. He questioned prospective jurors closely. Where he noted the 


the Espionage Statute, which provided that those found guilty 
“shall be punished by death or by imprisonment for not more than 
thirty years.” The courtroom was hushed on the day Judge Kauf- 
man was to pass sentence — April 5, 1951. The black-robed Judge 
centered his attention on Julius and Ethel Rosenberg. 

“Is there anything defendants wish to say?” 

Julius Rosenberg said, “No, sir.” 

The Judge looked at Ethel Rosenberg. “Do you care to say any- 
thing^” 

“No, sir.” 

Judge Kaufman began speaking. His words were those of a man 
who had reached a decision only after sc,irching the law for long, 
weary hours; only after probing deep into his own heart. 

... I consider your crime worse than murder. Plain deliberate 
contemplated murder 1$ dwarfed by comparison with the crime you 
have committed. ... I believe your conduct m putting into the 
hands of the Russians the A-bomb has already caused the Com- 
munist aggression in Korea, with the resultant c.asualties exceeding 
50,000, and who knows but that millions more of innocent people 
may pay the price of your treason. . . . What 1 am about to say is 
not easy for me. I have searched the records — I have searched my 
conscience — to find some reason for mercy. I am convinced, how- 
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ever, dwt I would violate dte solemn and sacred trust that the people 
of this land have placed in my hands were I to show leniency. 

It is not in my power, )ulius and Ethel Rosenberg, to forgive you. 
Only the Lord can find mercy for what you have done . . . you arc 
hereby sentenced to the punishment of death. 

Judge Kaufman sentenced Sobell to thirty years, and Grccn> 
glass to fifteen years. 

Before the Rosenbergs died in Sing Sing Prison’s electric chair, 
their ease was to be given one of the most careful reviews in Ameri- 
can criminal history. It was reviewed sixteen times, on various 
points, by the United States District Court. There were seven 
appeals to the Circuit Court of Appeals, seven petitions for review 
to the Supreme Court, and two applications to the President of the 
United States for executive clemency. 

Judge Kaufman’s decision stood. Julius Rosenberg was executed 
at Sing Sing Prison at 8:05 p.m., June 19, 1953. Ethel Rosenberg 
was executed ten minutes later. 

The path of treason had led to Klaus Fuchs ... to Harry Gold 
... to David Grccnglass ... to Julius and Ethel Rosenberg . . . and 
then to the death iiouse at Sing Sing. Tliat was the end of tire trail. 


10 . A Look at the Record 

W HEN President Theodore Roosevelt ordered an investigative 
force organized in the Department of Justice in 1908, there 
were dark warnings that the move was leading to political espio- 
nage and the suppression of civil liberties. 

And almost half a century later the question was being heard 
at times: “Is there danger the FBI will become a Gestapo?” 

Sometimes this question was asked for political purposes. Often 
it was asked by Communists and their sympathizers with the 
deliberate intent to undermine the FBI’s position. But in some 
instances the question was asked because the American people, 
abhorring the idea of a “spy system,” knew little about the “mys- 
tery” organization called the FBI. 
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The Gestapo was Hitler’s sccrct-poUce system which had the 
power to make arrests, hold prisoners incommunicado, make 
searches without warrants, execute without trial, and persecute 
anyone whose political thinking and racial background didn’t con- 
form to the Nazi ideology. It was the twin of the secret-police 
system of Soviet Russia and her satellites. 

To compare the FBI with these foreign police systems is as 
absurd as to compare the independent judiciary of the United 
States with the courts of the Soviet Union. 

No one who studies the FBI operation from the inside — read- 
ing the orders from J. Edg " ■ ’ . 1. 1. 

the policy directives, and 
cally corrupt agency into 
can come to any other conclusion but this; 

The FBI cannot become a repressive arm of government or of a 
clique as long as — 

— the President of the United States is a man who rejects the 
idea of a secret political espionage system. 

— the FBI IS manned and directed by men of integrity who 
respect the spirit of the law as well as the words, who believe that 
establishing innocence is as important as establishing guilt. 

— Congress watches the FBI’s policies with a critical eye and 
the Budget Bureau checks on how the FBI spends its money. 

— the judicial branch of the government remains free to question 
investigative procedures, to review evidence gatliered by agents, 
and to protect the rights of the accused. 

— the nation’s press has the freedom to expose wrongdoing. 

— the Bureau is kept free of politics. 

There is one condition under which the FBI could become a 
Gestapo This could only happen if the traditional checks and 
restraints were corrupted or eliminated by a dictatorial govern- 
tnent, and the FBI was then used as a political tool. 

But it is inconceivable that all these restraints could be corrupted 
or eliminated. 

The FBI IS not a robot of efficiency. It is a human organization, 
subject to mistakes in ]udgmcnt and procedures. In every case of 
error — and they are a minute fraction of a percentage in the total 
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of FBI investigations ~ the FBI has held a “fire drill” to tighten 
up its procedures to insure against the same thing happening again. 
And the failure has been one of mechanics and not the result of 
intent. 

It isn’t difficult to pick out flaws and mistakes in almost half a 
century of Bureau operations. But the important fact is tliat the 
FBI has moved forward in the protection of civil rights just as tlie 
nation has made progress in this direction. 

The history of the FBI, in reality, is the story of America itself 
and tlie struggle for an ideal. It isn’t perfect, but it has made 
progress in giant strides, and it’s incomparably better than it was 
thirty years ago. 

There is nothing magical about the way the FBI operates or the 
methods used to unravel mysteries. The facts arc that the most 
baffling crimes are solved by hard grinding hours of labor and that 
the FBI never closes a case until it is solved. 

Under Hoover’s direction, the FBI has become known as an 
organization that is efficient and incorruptible. He has operated 
it on the private-corporation principle of delegating authority and 
responsibility. And no other agency in government, perhaps, keeps 
a closer check on its employes and the quality of their work. 

During seven of the worst years of the Prohibition era, when the 
Prohibition Bureau, local law-enforcement agencies, and politi- 
cians were being corrupted by the bootleg millions, only one FBI 
agent was known to have "gone bad.” He accepted $350 in a 
bankruptcy case, was caught by the FBI and was promptly prose- 
cuted. 

One of the strengtlis of the FBI has been in the continuity of its 
leadership, which has meant a continuity of policy. The basic 
policies established by Hoover under the direction of Harlan Fiske 
Stone in 1924 have remained unchanged. 

In most agencies and departments of government, a new head 
has arrived every few years to establish new policies. But Hoover 
has remained at the helm of die FBI during the administrations of 
five Presidents and eleven Attorneys General. 

Over the years, one interesting strand of the story has been the 
FBI’s relationship widi some of the liberals and intellectuals. By all 
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logic, every liberal should have stood shoulder to shoulder witli 
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tuijiiui) lu uua.iuMU III suppoiiiiig me r oi as iiieprotes- 
slonal agency equipped to deal with espionage, sabotage and sub- 
version. But among others there was antagonism, as though the 
FBI were invading a realm of political sophistication which was 
outside the understanding of law-enforcement officers. One myth 
which was planted by the Communists was that an attack on 
Communism was an attack on freedom of thought. The suspicion 
gained headway in some quarters that the FBI was an agency of 
reaction and a symbol of intolerance. 

But an attack on Communism is not an attack on freedom of 
thought. Communism did not spring from the workers as a liberal 
movement for personal and intellectual freedom. Communism is 
a brilliantly thought out plan to destroy the old world and build 
a new one in which “The Party” will be the central, all-powerful 
brain ruling tlic world's millions. It is a dictatorship by the “scien- 
tific" mind, which uses the workers as a means to an end. 

The top command of tiie FBI has no illusions that Communism 
can be destroyed in the Uniteil States by the investigation, prosecu- 
tion and conviction of Communist Party leaders. That is merely 


can and must convince men that Communism is evil. The world’s 
intellectuals must see that Communism the deadliest enemy 
that intcllcctu.ilism and liberalism has ever had. They must be as 
willing to dedicate themselves to this cause as the Communists 
have been to dedicate themselves to their cause. 

America’s top labor leaders have never Ijad any illusions about 
Communism. They base fought the Communists in their ranks 
for years and with few c.xccptions have succeeded in kicking them 
out of places of infliiencc. These leaders know tliat wherever Com- 
munism has taken over a country the “toiling masses" have lost 
their rights and whatever chance they had for personal dignity. 
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In a 1956 address to the FBI National Academy paduating class. 
President George Meany of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations said: 

Any system of government in which a party is the government 
— particularly when there is only one party with absolute power 
over every walk of life — cannot be government by law. And with- 
out government by law there can be no freedom. . . . 

The record seems crystal-clear. Communism was conceived by 
reactionaries, and Communism must be destroyed by true liberals 
who have the intellectual capacity to reach the minds of men with 
a counterlogic to Communism, which strengthens man’s faith in 
himself, his free institutions and the ideal that personal freedom 
and government by law shall not perish from this earth. 

In the whole struggle, the FBI represents the people’s effort to 
achieve government by law. It is an agency of justice. And die FBI 
in the future will be as strong or as weak as the people demand it 
to be. No more. No less. 
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YOUNG doctor’s formidable first 
assignment is a native village in Borneo 
— a nightmare of tropical jungle, deadly 
disease and Stone Age savages. Filled 
with the potential strengths and weak- 
nesses of the very young, Anton, the 
totok (the newcomer), finds himself 
teamed with — and pitted against — 
crusty old Dr, Brits-Jansen, whose 
name is a legend in the Netherlands 
East Indies. Their relationship is the 
moving, comic and profound core of 
this episode from Jan de Hartog’s new 
novel, The Spiral Road. 

“A rich and rounded reading adven- 
ture.” — Florence Haxton Bullock, Neta 
Herald Tribune Boo\ Review. 
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HE AWUVAL in the Dutch East Indies was a dis- 
appointment. Young Anton Zorgdrager, M.D., 
fought against a brief, unreasoning sense of 

. . \ • I ' • • • 

the long voyage fioiu rionauu, uc uaa iookku lorwaru lo ms nrst 
encounter with the Orient. Then the ship had been late arriving, 
so they had moored in darkness, with nothing in the least exotic 
or Eastern to welcome them. Surrounded by sharp cones of flood- 
lights shining down on warehouses that were the same the world 
over, the passengers had debarked, just like passengers in any port 
of the mid-i93o’s. 

Anton meanwhile had looked in vain for someone to meet him 
among the waving crowd at the quayside. His orders from the 
Government Health Sen’icc had said: “Report at once lo the Head 
of the Sers'icc.” But it was dead of night, he did not know where 
the office was, there was no one to tell him — so he had given up, 
had decided to join his three young cabin mates from the ship just 
as they hired a taxi to t.ake them to the YMCA in the city of 
Batavia. And even the taxi ride there had been a disappointment: 
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outside the car, Java was a lurching darkness, smelling oE petrol, 
and, in the short silence while they waited at a grade crossing, there 
was no strange music to be heard, no scent of unknown flowers, no 
bright bird or giant bat caught in the beam of the head lamps. 

At the hostel they sat glumly in a room no different from the 
same thing back in Holland, except for the mosquito netting over 
the bed. On the ship a deep friendship had grown up between the 
four “totoks,” as newcomers were called in the Dutch Far East — 
Anton, the newly qualified doctor; Witzenburg, a Dutch Re- 
formed minister on his way to a church in Medan; Frolick, a Junior 
civil servant bound for Celebes; and Enters, with nothing in his 
pockets but the address of a cousin’s sugar plantation. 

Now they had arrived, they had nothing to say to each other. 
“It’s funny . . Frolick started to speak, and then stopped. Silently 
they watched Enters open the bottles, beer for three of them and 
soda water for Witzenburg. “Plopl” said a beer bottle. “Tcc-tjakl" 
said a lizard. It darted with short, flashing movements across the 
wall like a little electric toy in which the current was switched on 
and off. In the silence they could hear the foaming of the beer; it 
was a smoldering, fatiguing silence, throbbing with the hum of 
myriads of mosquitoes dancing in the darkness outside. 

They needed a lot of beer to chase that silence away. But finally 
they all talked together and laughed at every joke; it was amazing 
how many they remembered from as far back as grammar school, 
about making funny noises during history and letting loose a 
mouse in the girls’ gymnasium when they were rehearsing Greek 
ballet for graduation, and .about the stink bomb that exploded 
during practical physics. Anton told a story from medical school, 
about a farmer who took away the doctor’s lantern when his wife 
was being delivered of triplets, saying: “Blast, they’re coming for 
the light!” Witzenburg told a story about a woman who wanted a 
library book for her husband who was ill : “Do you want a religious 
book ?” asked the librarian, and she answered, “No, thank you, 
he s getting better.’ They wept with laughter, and when they could 
remember no more Jokes, they started telling stories from their 
youth, pointless stories full of street names the others didn’t know, 
and the silence tlircatcncd to get die upper hand again. 
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Trying to ignore the day that lay ahead, when all of them would 
disperse in four directions to begin their new lives, they battled 
against sleep as if tliey were guarding a treasure. When at last they 
separated for bed, they wished one another good night with a 
strange feeling of farewell, as if only now were they really leaving 
Holland, forever. 

Anton’s room was bare and hot. There was a framed motto on 
the wall: Tomorrow may be too late. Alone at last, he stood 
with heavy thoughts, like suitcases he didn’t know where to put 
down. 

Tomorrow may be . . . He fell on his bed without undressing, 
and gazed at the ceiling, his hands under Ins head. 

Tomorrow ... He took out his wallet, and from it his passport: 
Zorgdrager, Anton. Distinguishing marks: none. The face of a 
middle-class boy, a face one met everywhere in Amsterdam, 
three to every streetcar. Fair hair, gray eyes, an irresolute chin. 
Tomorrow . . . 

For so many years he had looked ahead to this phase of his life. 
He had seen himself as a while-coaled young savior among the 
suffering natives of the tropics, practicing medical science in the 
purest realization of us divmc calling. He had pushed himself 
through long, lonely, poverty-stricken years in medical school, 
just to arrive at this point. 

His mind went back to some words spoken to him by a fellow 
passenger on the voyage out: an older man, one of those c.vpcri- 
cnccd, boisterous Dutch colonials who had at first bewildered 
him, tlien impressed him. He and the planter had been Iiaving 
drinks together. "Three things you’ve got to know in the Far 
East," the planter had said, gazing over the sea to the scorched 
coast of Africa. “To drink, to let drink and not to get drunk. 
You’re going to a hellish paradise, a mad world, Doc, full of mad- 
men who want to make you mad too. Say, ‘Hello, boys’ but think, 
‘You won’t get me.’ Then you’ll be all right. That’s it — yes,” he 
had gone on with sudden, startling grimness, “however hot hell 
may get, say, ‘You won’t get me.* Those are the people God looks 
after. Believe in God?” 

“No,” Anton had begun. “Theology, as I see it — ” 
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“You’ll soon get cured of that,” the planter had said. “In the 
jungle, God takes people who say He doesn’t exist on His pitch- 
fork and makes them squirm. He is different in the East; in 
Holland you can ignore Him, but in the jungle you’ll hear Him 
humming.” 

Hear Him humming. . . . Anton stirred restlessly. How could he 
believe in God ? His mind went back to the false piety of his child- 
hood, and memories of his father, who had been a country parson, 
rose in his mind. He saw himself as a thin child at the supper 
table in the old vicarage, trying not to listen as his father talked 
endlessly against the darkness, the wind and the loneliness beyond 
the shutters; “Professor 1 could have been. . . . Fame and riches 
could have been mine. . . . But God punisheth those He loveth: 
your mother had to die, my ambition and selfishness had to die; 
I had to shoulder the cross as a parson in the bleakest corner of this 
bleak country, so that in the end I might live like Jesus, saving 
souls. . . And his own cool cliild’s reflection: liar, windbag, he 
talks about saving souls, but he doesn’t leave any cheese for me. 

The dislike for his father came back to him for a moment like 
a cold draft, and with it came the desolation of the motherless 
child, the memory of waking up sobbing from feverish dreams 
that his mother had come, and put her hand on his forehead, and 
asked what fairy tale he would like to hear, and he had answered, 
“The Little Mermaid. . . .” 

Turmng restlessly on the bed in the YMCA hostel, he chased 
the chill of these memories widi a wave of affection: he remem- 
bered Dr. Bakker, that great untidy giant of a country doctor with 
vi wild mustache and sky-blue eyes that radiated friendliness. He 
loved that man; God knew how his life would ha\'e turned out 
without him. Dr. Bakker had befriended him as a child, had 
taught him to catch fish in the canals, had let him tag along as he 
visited patients, had blinked tears of joy when Anton had told 
him that he wanted to become a doctor. After Anton’s father had 
died. Dr. Bakker had comforted him when he found himself 
helpless with inexplicable grief; he had helped Anton find a job 
that gave him enough money to go to the University'; and he had 
helped Anton to win his medical-school scholarship. 
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recommendation for someone new to tlie Service. He would hear 
all the details from Dr. Martens, Head of the Expeditionary De- 
partment; just one other thing: he should not tell the coolies that 
they were on their way to a plague epidemic, for then they would 
all beat it like bats out of hell; and that would not be funny, of 
course: to find oneself alone in the jungle, a couple of weeks up 
a river, with sixteen tins of anti-plague vaccine. Well, so long, Dr. 
Zorgdrager. Have a nice trip, and all the best; Dr. Martens will 
help you on from here. . . . 

Dr. Martens: tall, thin, sickly, bags under his eyes and a croaking 
voice: “Well, what a job to give a totok! Brinkman has already 
gone west in that plague epidemic; if Brits-fansen Is still alive, 
you may thank your lucky stars. Do you realize.? Four weeks, and 
not a sound — how like tlie old man to . . Well, let’s get cracking. 
Mandurl Ambulance!” 

There followed an unncrvmgly fast drive in a clanging ambu- 
lance to a hospital like a barracks: swarms of native male nurses 
in white sarongs, shuffling soundlessly through the ilim corridors 
on bare feet; the stench of closed-in hear and disinfectant; then an 
immaculate native doctor with a white skullcap and a stethoscope 
around his neck like a witch doctor’s amulet. “Dr. Sardjono — 
Dr. Zorgdrager.” A handshake. “What was it jou wanted, totok ? 
Oh, yes: sixteen anti-plague and four P.G. . . . Mandurl” and an 
apelike male head nurse shuffled out of tJic shadows. 

"Ambil itoe ampat J^alcng pest sama ttoe ampat P.G.” 
tuan doctor . . 

“Sit down, colleague,” Dr. Sardjono went on. “Your first job 
in the Service?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, give Brits-Jansen my love, will you? Tell him that I’m 
keeping a real beauty of a lepra tuberosa on the ice for him.” 

Martens was sitting in a steel chair, topee on the back of his 
head. “How’s business this morning?” he asked Sardjono. Anton 
listened with awe to the ensuing conversation about operations, 
exactly the same as in the clinic in Amsterdam, only the numbers 
were different: in Amsterdam four per morning, here nineteen. 

The mandur came trotting back from the shadow. “Tuan . . .” 
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“Did you put the tins in the car?” 

"Saja, man doctor ...” 

A hurried good-by from Dr. Sardjono: “Well, we’re sure to 
meet again. If you get a chance in Bandjennasin, say hello on my 
behalf to van der Waard. Will I be seeing you, Martens?” 

“Yes, I’ll put baby on the road, then I’ll be right round. You can 
start putting the ruptures aside for me.” 

“Well, have a nice trip. Send me a picture post card, haha!” 

Outside the sunlight hit them like a wave of hot water. They 
drove back from the hospital far too fast. Martens at the wheel, 
chattering like a woman. Anton looked at impressive avenues, cool 
and dark underneath the crowns of the royal palms; native families 
walked in the shadows, in single file, the man leading. “That just 
goes to show you that civilization is nothing but a veneer, my boy,” 
said Martens. “The natives trot along in our European towns as if 
they might change back into the jungle any moment, and, let me 
tell you, they aren’t far wrong either. I saw it happen myself, in 
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Celebes; they started a mine, built a whole village, then the mine 
turned out a dud and within a month the village had turned back 
into jungle: alang-alang in the sinks, snakes in the beds, vines on 
the church steeple — Blast! Nearly hit that coolie. They always 
do that, cross the road without looking, just like the rabbits in the 
woods back in Holland. . . . Oh, here we are.” 

After a mad rush of collecting an expedition kit for Anton, 
sorting out such things as instrument case, flea boots, netting, 
compass, maps, another frantic dnvc: this time to the quayside. 
A screaming, crashing, steam-hissing madhouse. “Mind your 
head!” Whining cranes, barking klaxons, Martens exploding: “Ye 
gods, where’s that ape with the tins?" At last, when Anton was 
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“Holland r” the fat man asked. “I don’t believe it exists any more. 
A lie my mother told me, like the stork. Going to Tarakan?” 

“No, Bandjerraasin, and then inland. I’m a doctor. Govern- 
ment Health Sendee.” 

“I see. Something wrong in the jungle?” 

“Yes.” 

“What is it this time?” 

‘Tlague.” 

“Well, every' man to his own taste. Speaking for myself, I get 
dizzy if I sec a boil. What about a drink?” 

“Thank you,” said Anton. “My name is Zorgdrager.” 

“How do you do,” the fat man said. “Flabbinga. Oil.”^- 

Well, here it was. This was exactly w’hat he had imagined so 
often, back in Holland, while lying on his back in his bedroom 
staring at the slatted light of the street lantern on the ceiling; our 
hero, on an expedition into the interior to save a grizzled old 
doctor trapped in the magic forest. But Lord, how he longed to 
look at that slatted light again, instead of at this iron ceiling 
dripping with moisture above his bunk. 

In the daytime he was all right. Then he could think about it 
all dispassionately. He wrote several letters to Els, which made 
him feel that the expedition was not so bad as it seemed, that he 
would pull through all right. After all, he had been a Boy Scout. 
He wrote to her about his cxpencnccs in Batavia, the jolly people 
he had met there, the wonderfully stimulating atmosphere of 
action and realism in the Gos’crnmcnt Health Ser%’ice; he told 
her that the Dutch East Indies were extraordinarily like the United 
States of America as far as the white population was concerned; 
that both communities showed a hospitality and a directness in 
making friendslups that was heartening and virile. That first day, 
before leaving for Bandjerraasin, he had already made two friends 


wou oiQ hiabbmga hadn't done anything of the kind. Good old 
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medical studies. She told Anton almost nothing of her youth but he 
guessed a great deal from her loathing for hymns accompanied by 
a harmonium, her suspicion of the sincerity of the Salvationists’ 
children as they talked about “conversion” and “salvation,” her 
hankering after truth, her desperate clinging to facts, like someone 
drowning in a swollen river of emotions. Every night she read 
Marx’s Das Kapttal instead of the Bible; she had scolded as hotly 
during Communist debates at the University as her fellow orphans 
had prayed during holiness meetings. He and Bert had disagreed 


to see Bert, to drink tea beside her hnie oil stove, to smoke a 
cigarette \\’iih her, to have his ears boxed with facts proving that 
he was a decadent individualist. It had been a good friendship. 

Suddenly, on an overwhelming impulse, he sat down in his 
cabin to start a letter. Bert, he scrawled, / rnust tirtte to yoK or I'll 
go nuts. 1 am on my way to Borneo with sixteen tins of anti-plague 
and four P.G. What the hell can P.G. he? Could you lool(^ this up 
and let me .. . He rubbed his eyes and dropped his pen. He must 
be mad. Long before she received this letter, he would have found 
out himself what P.G. meant. 

Flabbinga gave an enormous belch in the half-open coffin of his 
bunk, and a furry voice asked: “What’s the time 

It gave him quite a shock. Those were the first words his cabin 
mate had spoken since the ship had left. “Eleven thirty,” he said. 

Flabbinga said, “No kidding.” There was a long silence, then 
he started snoring again. 

Anton crumpled the letter to a ball and threw it out of the port* 
hole. Now the day was as bad as the night: there was no sign of 
land on the horizon, but Borneo was inexorably drawing nearer. 

That ev’eninc Flabbinga woke up, at last. Bright as a daisy, he 
stuck his head with the three days’ beard in the washbasin, made 
hearty bubbling noises, trumpeted like an elephant and started 
to sing. If it hadn’t been nine o’clock at night, this behavior would 
have seemed normal; just a happy man waking up to a new day. 
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full of vim and vigor. He sang “Tiptoe Through the Tulips with 
Me” and the Dutch National Anthem. Then he shaved, and after 
shaving he trilled “Sheep May Safely Graze”; tlien he put on a 
white tropical drill suit and made for the bar. 

Anton was waiting outside the cabin and, the moment the fat 
man appeared in the doorway, he virtually tlircw himself upon 
him, crying: “Hello! Good morning! How do you feel?” Flab- 
binga asked: “Morning? I sec, drunk again. I’ll have to catch up 
with you. Come on.” So both of them went to the bar. 

Half an hour later, Anton couldn’t understand why he hadn’t 
thought of this before. The bar was the solution. Three whiskies, 
and the prospect of Borneo looked as harmless as a cliild’s picture 
book. Four whiskies, and he realized that Flabbinga was one of the 
funniest, most generous, most experienced pioneers of the jungle. 
Five whiskies, and he became religious; he was sure he had at- 
tained more than any monk had attained after forty years of fasting 
and praying; he loved everybody, he was full of courage, com- 
passion and hope. Six whiskies, and he passed out. 

The night was dreamless, onionless and refreshing. He was 
awakened in warm, pleasant sunlight by Flabbinga singing, in 
French, “I believe in Thee, O nature’s Master.” They had break- 
fast together on deck, their heads pleasantly swimming, and there 
was a faint nutty smell in the air. Only after breakfast, as he got up 
and stretched and looked ahead at the horizon, did Anton realize 
\yhere the smell came from. There, blue and hazy like a mountain 
ridge in the distance, was Borneo. 

He turned round and said to Flabbinga, with a lump in his 
throat: “I think that’s Borneo.” Flabbinga nodded. Anton swal- 
lowed, and asked in a voice that was slightly cracked: “By the way, 
how does one hire coolies?” 

“Need coolies?” Flabbinga asked, looking up. 

Anton blinked. “Yes,” he said. 

“How many?” 

“Sixteen.” 

Okay, Flabbinga said, rising, “I’ll hire sixteen coolies for you. 
Let’s go to the bar.” 

They stayed in the bar until the ship moored. Flabbinga drank 
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whisky, Anton drank beer. Finally Flabbinga went ashore and 
Anton followed. Flabbinga walked with dignity. He didn’t go far, 
just to a little wooden shack fifty yards away that had a sign nailed 
on it, saying Harbor Maste/s Office. Before entering he turned 
around, said to Anton: “Wail here.” Then he vanished. 

Anton waited outside in the hot sunlight for half an hour, while 
inside the little wooden shack he could hear guffaws of laughter 
and the clinking of glasses. By the time Flabbinga came out, 
Anton’s nightmares had begun again; he was seeing moaning 
• , .I.-.-’ -I’..- . • . ’ ’ “What 


' 'I better 

look out; the captain is a crook. Steals the knife and fork out of 
your hands while you’re eating.” 

“What about my coolies ?” 

“Coolies ? Oh yes, coolies. Let’s have a dnnk first.” 

"No," said Anton. 

Flabbinga shook his head as if to clear his vision. “What d’you 
mean, no ? You asked me to do you a favor, and you’re too stingy 
to stand me a drink.” 

“I’ll stand you as many drinks as you like,” Anton said tremu- 
lously, “but I want ray coolies first.” 

Flabbinga shook his head again. “You’re hard to get on with," 
he said. “You’re a nice man, Doctor, but you’re too domineering. 
Take my advice and don’t be domineering here, not with the 
white man. I know you’ve got culture, for I’ve got culture myself, 
but believe me . . 

“For heaven’s sake,” said Anton . ’ *' 

“All right,” said Flabbinga, “I • ■ ■ 

Then he stuck two fingers in h . ■ . 

“Sado 1” he called. There was a sound of hoofs slithermg to a stand- 
still and, as Anton turned round, he saw’ a miniature hansom as 


then the native got out and started to lead them toward the future. 
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the nightmare of the onion peeled in the hands of God. But he 
couidn’t pur ir into ivwds. They sat silently side by side while the 
goat cart, bucking and swaying, rushed downhill, toward a bar. 

K 

T he coaster Henny was a shabby sliip with two thin funnels side 
by side, leaning backward like the cars of an angry mare. The 
captain proved to be a black -haired wrestler in a dirty tropical suit. 
The ship smelled of pepper and cheese; its deck was a tangle of 
crates, ropes, goats and screaming pigs. Captain Krasser, so Flab- 
binga had told him, kept two Siamese women in his quarters; he 
must have been right, for as Anton glanced into the chartroom 
he saw a lipstick on the chart. The crew seemed to consist mainly 
of Chinese, and the cook who peeped at him out of his galley had 
ihc vacant grin of an idiot. 

There was no cabin for him ; he was supposed to sleep on a couch 
in the captain’s cabin with a missionary on another one opposite, 
and the captain in the bunk. The cabin was a dark hole in which 
green flics flitted like sparks through the beams of sunlight from 
the portholes. He deaded to go ashore before the ship sailed and 
went toward the gangway. “Where arc you off to?” Captain 
Krasser asked. 

“Ashore for a minute.” 

“Be back within the hour!” the captain shouted after him. “I’m 
not waiting for you! This is a ship, not a bus' Bos’n! Get a move 
on with that yellow rabble*” 

Coward, weakling ... It was no good scolding himself. He was 
on his way to the last man who might, please heaven, give him tlie 
password, the answer to his big question; van der Waard, the 
district medico. After he had left Flabbinga sprawled over a beer- 
splashed table in a bar, jet another layer had fallen off the onion. 
He Vnp,v ..11. i,« about to be chased into 

• ■ ■ animal, a Pekingese in the 

“ • , • with a pirate, sixteen skele- 

tons and a missionary of whom the only thing he had seen so far 
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was a pathetic cardboard suitcase with a bit o£ string around it. 

An onion in God’s hands; he felt more helpless and more naked 
all tire time, and the worst thing was the knowledge somewhere in 
his mind that he would fail. He’d never make it, never; it was 
hopeless. Coward, coward! No good! He knew himself too well 
— always smaller and weaker than otirer people thought he was. 
So far he had gone through life witlrout being unmasked. But now 
God had him on the palm of His hand, utterly alone, and God was 
asking: “Well?” 

He walked along the low streets of Bandjermasin witli the jungle 
at the far end of every one of them. He elbowed his way through 
a crowd of haggling Chinese, begging urchins, and native women 
with baskets of cackling hens on their heads; but he didn’t see 
them. He saw again that somber planter on tire ship, gazing at the 
coast of Africa. “Those who say in the jungle He does not exist,” 
the planter had said, “He takes on His pitchfork and makes them 
squirm.” 

Over the crowd a banner swayed, stretched between two poles. 
Tonight at 8'30 m the Salvation Army Hall Captain Koebeest 
will spea!{ about ""The Mouse and the Trap” with lantern slides. 
Come to Jesus! Admission ~1 cent. It was written in Dutch, 
Malay and Chinese, with a picture of a mouse and a big trap witli 
cheese in it. An arrow pointed to the cheese, and on the cheese 
was written: Sin. 

No, God would not give him the chance to hide. God had given 
him brains and scientific knowledge; now he stood alone and 
would have to fight it out on a river somewhere in the wilderness. 
God, he thought, give me one minute of true faith, and I would 
go for that jungle like St. George for the dragon. 

Piofessor G. J. van der Waard, M.D., the name plate said, on 
the gate of the drive. He hesitated at the gate; then he went in. 

know what to expect. He had hoped for some- 
body fatherly, soothing, sensible. A pale scarecrow peered through 
the crack of the door. 

“Professor van der Waard?” 

“Yes.” 

My name is Zorgdrager. I’m new in the Servirp. nn mv wav to 
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the interior, and I ... I just called to say hello, on behalf of Dr. 
Sardjono, in Batavia.” 

“Fancy,” said the scarecrow, suddenly hostile. “Thank you very 
much indeed.” 

“My boat leaves in half an hour, and I would love to . . 

“In that case, you’d better hurry,” said the scarecrow. “Good-by.” 
And he shut the door. 

Anton stood in front of the door for a minute, wanting to kick 
it; then he turned round and went back down the path, cursing. 
Halfway to the harbor, he was suddenly overcome by a suspicion: 
he didn’t dare! He didn’t dare to talk to me; he is the district 
doctor, he knows what is going on, and that I haven’t the ghost 
of a chance of coming back alive. Yes, van der Waard had given 
him the password after all; death patrol. They had sent him, the 
totok, the tenderfoot, on a death patrol. 

The thought was ridiculous. He made his own diagnosis: hys- 
terical cowardice. But it didn’t make any difference: a death patrol, 
that’s what it was. He didn’t even feel ashamed of the word that 
came straight out of the penny dreadfuls. During all his years of 
training, he had never received an image of the jungle strong 
enough to chase away the visions from his boyhood reading: witch 
doctors, head-hunters, crocodiles, death patrols. A death patrol, 
Dr. Zorgdrager; they have sent you on a death patrol. 

When he arrived back at the Hcnny, he had already died and 
rotted, his flesh had been eaten by snakes and lizards, his skeleton 
had been found by an e.xped«ion three years later, and Els had 
married a dentist. A little boy with trachoma accosted him at the 
gangway, asking for alms in a high shrill voice: “.Money, man?” 
As he climbed the gangivay he heard the childish voice again, 
behind his back: “Money, madam.'” He mrned round and saw 
a priest in a cassock following him on board. 

He would not forget the first meal on board the Henny as long 
« he lived. For half an hour he forgot all his problems, as he sat 
Dcuvccn Captain Krasscr and Father Ambrosius underneath the 
swmgmg paraffin lamp, and watched a duel between a Christian 
and a loud-mouthed o^, fought out with knife and fork. 
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Outside, on the forcdeck, the Chinese crew were miaowing at 
the moon to a flute and a lute, a monotonous tunc tliat spiraled 
around one note, as if it accompanied the circling of the moths 
around the paraffin lamp. The lamp shed a harsh, yellow light that 
flashed on the teeth of Captain Krasscr, and glistened in the sweat 
on the waxy forehead of Father Ambrosius. 

“Missionaries!” said Captain Krasser, tearing die meat off a 
chicken leg with his teeth. “Hypocrites, the lot of them! You can’t 
go anywhere, you can’t even enter a pub — there they are, sneaking 
about in their long skirts, sweeping the floor with their broom of 
sin and making you cough your heart up. Sin! What the devil is 
sin.? An invention of those hypocrites, that’s all. I’m not worrying 
about sin — no!” — and he gnawed the bone, crushing it. “Fu 
Ling!” 

The Chinese steward materialized like an apparition. “Yes, 
Mislcl Captain Sir?” 

“Three coffees with a sting.” 

“Yes, Mistel Captain Sir.” 

Anton looked back at the priest — a fat little man with a face 
that did not seem to match his body. He had been sitting there for 
over half an hour now, unmoved under the onslaught. The cap- 
tain’s reserve of curses had taken Anton’s breadi away; he hadn’t 
let up for more than a few seconds, and yet never repeated himself. 
He had challenged and mocked God in several languages, he had 
cursed and slavered until his moron’s face glistened with sweat 
and grease, but not with a single frown had the father betrayed 
that he was disturbed or even listening. 

It had started when the priest had made the sign of the Cross 
before the meal. It had raged like a tempest during the meal, and 
it finished after the meal with a thunder-and-lightning finale that 
made Anton’s mouth sag in horrified admiration. At the beginning 
of the captain’s monologue he had wondered whetlier it wasn’t 
his duty as a gentleman to come to the aid of the poor defenseless 
priest, but at his first word, “Captain . . .” the father had looked 
up, his eyes so impressive with controlled strength that it had not 
been necessary for die captain to shout, “Shut up!” 

Fu Ling brought in the coffee and three glasses of brandy: the 
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priest drank only the coffee. The captain had cither eaten too 
much or was too exhausted to say more; and after the coffee, he 
went to the bridge to take over the watch. Anton tried to start a 
conversation w’ith the priest; the little man smiled, said, “I don’t 
want to seem impolite, sir, but I’m rather tired,” and lay down on 
his couch after praying on his knees, a spectacle at which Anton, 
embarrassed, tried not to look. He knew of nothing better to do 
than to lie down himself, and he lay listening to the caterwauling 
Chinese until he fell asleep. 

The next day, he didn’t talk to the captain or the priest until the 
evening meal. The captain was on the bridge or in his locked 
cabin; the priest sat reading his breviary under the awning on the 
aft deck. The ship vvas filled to the brim with natives and Chinese; 
whole families were camping on the deck, cooking their meals on 
little fires inside perforated petrol tins, making a smoke cloud that 
sailed with the ship along the blue-green coast of Borneo. 

Flabbinga had said that Anton needn’t bother about his coolies 
until they arrived in Rokul, at the mouth of the Kah-Woga River; 
that the mandur would take care of their rations and the more he 
left them alone the better it was. Yet he couldn’t resist the tempta- 
tion to look for «... 

tion on the score 

absorbed in son- • • 'V' " , ' 

arrival except the mandur, who grinned and said. “Tuan.” He 
stood looking for a while at their mysterious game, listening to 
their guttural noises. It was swcltcringly hot, not a breath stirred 
the stench and heat that hung overhead. He went back to the 
cabin and lay down, panting, his arms spread, his head back. 

After the short blood-red dusk, when night fell like a net of stars 
and the paraffin lamp in the cabin was lit again, the singing of the 
Chinese on the forcdcck brought a strange suspense, like the over- 
ture to an opera. The priest had hardly sat down at the table when 
the captain appeared and, even before sitting down, he attacked 
the priest with a breath-taking ferocity. The night before, he had 
reviled the saints; this night he opened the floodgates of his 
scabrous mind. But the obscenities that he strung together pro- 
duced no change in the imperturbable chastity of the priest’s face 
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When the captain at last gave up, hoarse and panting, Anton 
began to understand that this was more than just a one-man brawl. 
The miaowing of the orchestra behind tlie dead eyes of the port- 
holes gave it the background of a fable. That night he looked with 
jealousy at the praying priest, draining cosmic strength out of the 
universe into himself by merely folding his hands, while he, the 
unbeliever, could only sit and watch. 

The next day, he once more tried to talk to the priest, who was 
leaving the ship the following day; this meant that the last act of 
the drama would take place that evening, and sin would either 
triumph or break its neck. The priest was very kind but not 
talkative. He said that he was going back to his mission school in 
the jungle after his yearly leave and that he knew the captain 
quite well. He had sailed with him before, a curious man. 

During the hours of waiting for the evening to fall, Anton 
sat in a patch of shadow, watching the smooth sea and the un- 
changing coast of Borneo. It seemed to be cooler, yet he could not 
lift his thoughts out of their lethargy. When evening fell, he did 
not wait for tiie sunset and was sitting at the table when Fu Ling 
came to light the lamp and lay the plates for the meal. 

The priest was the first to join Anton; the meal had already been 
served when at last the captain appeared. He was quieter tlian on 
the previous night and for a short while Anton thought nothing 
would happen. The scoundrel seemed to have had enough and 
drank his soup noisily, with his mind on it. But then, after the 
soup plates had been taken away, Fu Ling brought in glasses and 
a decanter containing green liquid, and the captain said: “Father, 
I don’t want to put you back into the forest without a little celebra- 
tion. Here’s looking at you.” 

He filled the glasses ; the priest shook his head with a smile and 
went on eating bits of bread with a steady hand. The captain said: 

Come on, Father, you can’t refuse that! Would you like me to 
call in a couple of guests to give you a heart?” When tlie priest 
did not answer, only stopped breaking bread, the captain clapped 
his hands and two Siamese girls came in, giggling, in white sa- 
rongs. He greeted diem with a hungry grunt, pulled them down 
on his knees and fed them the green liquor. 
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They were frightened black-eyed girls with heavy coils of oily 
hair and the ingratiating coyness of pet animals. The captain 
slapped their bare shoulders, pointed at the priest and said: “Well, 
there he is! Come on, give a look at Uncle Holypuss!” They looked 
and giggled; after the captain had thrown back three glasses of the 
green drink, he described, in mounting richness of detail, what he 
liked about his living toys. Theirhe pushed one of the girls toward 
the priest and shouted, “Here, Father!” 

Anton thought: now I ought to get up, now I ought to get up 
and knock the swine’s teeth in. But he did nothing; he remained 
seated, toying with his fork, and noticed suddenly that there was 
no music tonight, only the throbbing of the engine below and, 
somewhere above, a soft hissing of steam underneath the stars. 

Meanwhile the priest ignored the girls, looking up only to thank 
Fu Ling when he brouglit in the coffee. 

Finally Captain Krasser got to his feet, kicked the girls into the 
night and strode out. The priest looked up, and his eyes met 
Anton’s. There was nothing to be seen in them; they were calm 
and kind, almost childish; then a drop of perspiration ran slowly 
down his forehead and along the bridge of his nose. 

The next morning, the priest went ashore. The ship lay with its 
engines stopped at the mouth of a river that was no more than a 
rabbit hole in the wall of tlie jungle, A prahu had come out of it 
with two natives inside, and it took the priest away. As he stood at 
the rail, his cassock lifted to step onto the rope ladder, the captain 
said: “Hey! What about thanking me for your board and keep?” 

“God bless you, my son,” said the priest; then he went down the 
ladder. 

The prahu sailed away and was soon lost in the blue and tlie 
green of the sea and tire jungle. TJicn the white speck of the 
cassock vanished as the wilderness closed over it. 

That night during supper the captain said notlring. The next 
night he didn t say anything either, and the morning before they 
were to arrive at Rokul he still hadn’t said a word. He sat naked 
in his bunk, beset by flies, and watched Anton packing Iris box. 

“What are you going to do in the jungle ?” he asked finally. 
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“Deliver medicine,” Anton answered, without looking up. 
“High up the river?" 

“Three weeks.” 

“Have you got a guide?” 

“No.” 

“Prahus ?” 

“No.” 

“Well,” he said, getting out of his bunk. “Surely you’ve got a 
§;un?” 

“No,” said Anton. 

He shook his head. “Some people," he said, “ought to be shot." 
Then he got up, dressed, and went to the bridge. 

I- __ ..Ul.-* J .1. • .1 . II 

of t ■ ■ ■. • ■ . 

to b ' ' r ' . ■ . . 

anchor,’ ’ ’ ■ ’ ' " ’ ’ ' • • ’ • ’ • 

to ask tl ■ ' “ . .. 

the cap ' i ' > * ■ 

now was to ignore him. 

As soon as the anchor was down, the captain, unasked, lined up 
Anton’s coolies and, ignoring his protest, examined them in such a 
thorough fashion that Flabbinga’s inspection seemed gentle in 
comparison. After this, he discarded three of them and shanghaied 


and said: “Here you arc.” 

“But — but in Batavia I was told I wouldn’t need any arms.” 

‘That may be so for a man who knows where he’s going, but 
you had better take it. Those coolies smell a totok ten miles off.” 
He hung the gun round Anton’s neck. “Bos’n! Lower the long- 
boat!” 

“But, Captain,” Anton remonstrated, “it's very kind of you, but 
I wouldn’t even know how to work the thing.” 

The captain shrugged. “That’s all right. It’s for show only, and 
if the show isn’t enoucli. the bang will do.” 

The longboat was lowered. The coolies, screamed at by the 
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horrible little mandur, lowered his chest and his tins into it and 
then filed down tlie rope ladder themselves. He followed diem. 
So did the captain, and the boat rowed to Rokul, a miserable ham- 
let of huts on mossy poles, standing spiderlike in the mud flats. In 
Rokul the captain commandeered four prahus by taking them 
away from four huts, after shouting a few coarse words up at the 
dark holes in die floors of the huts, out of which small brown chil- 
dren’s faces peered like baby swallows out of a nest. Then they 
went to a fifth hut, into which he climbed. After he had vanished 
inside there were sounds of altercation, terminated by a smack. He 
came back with a trembling old man. “The best guide there is,” he 
said to Anton. He grabbed the old man by the scruff of his neck, 
shook him, pointed at Anton and made a little speech that sounded 
bloodcurdling even though Anton didn’t understand a word of 
it. “All right,” he concluded. “I’ve told him that if he tries to run 
away you will shoot him through his stomach. It’ll take him three 
days to die and he’ll regret every minute of it.” 

After that, he divided tlie coolies into four crews, four men to 
each praliu, tlie guide in the first one, Anton and his mandur in the 
last. “Be careful you stay in the rear,” he said. “Once they pass you 
downstream, you’ll never catch them again. Now tliose tins. They 
all contain the same.?” 

No,” said Anton. “Four of them are special.” 

All right,” he said, and divided them over the four boats, 
putting one P.G. in each. Anton wanted to keep them all in his 
boat, but Krasser said, “Why do you think they told you to com- 
mandeer four prahus ? Because if one of them capsizes, you only 
lose five tins. And if it’s only one, you’ll be lucky. Got your map 
and your compass.?” 

“Yes.” 

Sit down in the stern and put the gim across your knees.” 

He obeyed; the captain held the edge of the prahu until he sat. 
It was a portentous moment, and yet somehow ridiculous, remind- 
ing him of the times when he had hired a rowboat in his student 
days. 

“Don’t drink from the river,” tire captain said. “Leave that to 
those apes. Here . . . He handed over a small crate of beer that 
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Fu Ling had been carrying after him. “Don’t drink more than two 
per day, otherwise they won’t last out” 

“But, Captain,” Anton said. “I definitely don’t want . . .” 

“Shut upl” said the captain. “I’ve got enough beer for an orphan- 
age. Ah-eel” he shouted at the gui^, and the first prahu cast off. 
When Anton’s turn came the pirate said: “That business with the 
priest was personal. Forget it.” He pushed the prahu off. “Good 
luck, and don’t let the jungle get you down.” 

The prahu shot, turning, info the heart of the stream. 

“If you come back with those tins,” the pirate shouted, “I’ll kick 
you to death. . . .” 

He didn’t hear any more. The coolies dipped their paddles into 
the water and swung them in a slow rhythmic movement to the 
tune of the mandur's plaintive chant: “Ah-ee ... I Ah-ee . . . (” 

He waved at the pirate, small and white underneath the gigantic 
spider of a hut ; then he looked ahead. The river looked like a creek 
that ended abruptly, so closely did the walls of the forest approach 
one another. 

“Ah<e . . . ! Ah-ee . . . !” 

He was alone with the Far East 

W 

B y day it was an adventure, by night a delirium. 

By day he sailed up a fairy-tale river, with always and every- 
where the eternal green, the sky a narrow blue gap high up between 
the crowns of the trees. Occasionally there was the sudden color 
of a cluster of flowers, or a floating island of snowed-down white 
blossoms, and always there was the smell of putrefaction. He let 
himself be rowed, reclining under his awning, listening dreamily 
to the chanting of the mandur and the twittering of thousands of 
birds, that ceased only in the hottest hour of the day, when all 
sound seemed to be scorched away by the murderous sun. 

But by night, this dream world became a nightmare. First the 
twittering of birds turned into the whining of mosquitoes; then 
there were rustlings, splashes, shrieks and maniacal laughter. He 
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lay, panting, under the pressure of this teeming darkness, with a 
feeling of terror he had never known before, separated only_ by 
the gaU7x of lus mosquito netting from the delirium of the tropical 
night. 

During the first days he was alert and full of curiosity. But the 
deeper they penetrated into the jungle, the slower his thoughts 
became. His mind seemed to get gluey, lethargic, until in the end 
he could hardly think at all. All he did was to turn over lazily in 
his mind some strings of words. “Death patrol.” “Tomorrow may 
be too late.” “Tiptoe through the tulips with me.” He hummed it, 
out of tune with the chanting of the mandur, then the thought 
flashed through his stujior: “I’m letting myself go. I ought to do 
something, stay awake. . . .” 

But the mandur sang him back to sleep, “Ah-ce . . . Ah-cc . . .”; 
the birds twittered, one endless tremolo of twittering; the drops 
of the paddles drew dotted lines on the river — the river, on which 
they had spent only three days of the three weeks. He wanted to 
rouse himself from this paralyzing lethargy, do something, but he 
sat motionless under his awning, making only a few movements 
a day: open a beer bottle, take a sip, cat a bite, wipe sweat. “Ah-ce 
. . . Ah-ce . . .” 

Sometimes, in the short coolness before sunrise, as the birds 
awakened him from a heavy, exhausting sleep and he watched the 
pink clouds of morning mist roll slowly up the tree trunks, it 
occurred to him how disgusting it was to let himself be smothered 
by the jungle without so much as lifting a finger. As soon as there 
was no one left to show off to, no Els, no Bert, no Flabbinga, not 
even a Captain Krasser, his knees had given way and he had 
collapsed with a sigh. The paddlcrs paddled, the birds twittered, 
the river flowed, relentlessly; only he remained motionless, sitting 
underneath his little awning, and let himself be carried, asleep, a 
Boy Scout in the magic forest. 

In the end he did nothing at all. He moved only in his thoughts. 
In his thoughts he took out the wallet with Els’s photograph and 
looked at it, but it no longer meant anything to him, just a pale 
face from the past. 

He searched for things to think about in order to remain awake. 
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He tried to remember his life from childhood onward ; he tried 
to think about nice things, things that would not change, even if 
he never came back. Els’s love. Bert’s friendship. His first pipe. 
Smoke. Crematorium. As a child he had imagined what his own 
funeral would be like; how he would stand among the mourners 
around the grave, and hear the sad songs sung. Now, suddenly, this 
dream seemed to turn into reality. It seemed as if the real Anton 
Zorgdrager had secf'-tly sneaked out of his body and floated up- 
ward, up like a child’s balloon, tied ro the sleeper in the prahu by 
a gossamer thread. He saw, more clearly than by opening his eyes 

and looking, r'-' — " ' *■ — 

slowly throug' 
on — only by 

slowly, until at last he was back in his hot body, and opened 
his eyes, and awakened to the cradle song of the mandur and 
the birds. 

“Ah-ce . . . Ah-ce . . 

As he groped for a beer bottle he started to hum: “Tiptoe, tiptoe 
through the tulips . . 

Hopeless. The jungle had obliterated him. Dr. Zorgdrager was 
no more; he had returned to the womb of time, to the world as it 
was before the advent of man. 

“Ah<e . . . Ah-ec . . 

He fell asleep again. 

By the hme they reached the rapids, he had become a sleep- 
walker. He did what the mandur told him to do, without thinking. 
He got out of the boat clumsily, watched with dull eyes the coolies 
drag the prahus through the foaming turbulent water, stepped 
from stone to stone with unconscious sureness; a sleepwalker. 

^ The only straw to which his will to live still clung was: twenty 


• through rapids by 
sixteen anti-plague 
a hope, not a mei 
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Then he threw the cap overboard, feeling lost. He had spoiled the 
significance of the sign because he had had no faith. Now it no 
longer meant anything. 

The thread stretched longer and longer. He lay under his awn- 
ing and let himself be carried as if on a stretcher: too cowardly, too 
weak to escape. 

“Ah-ee . . . Ah-ee . . 

He tiptoed through the tulips toward death. 

The thread that connected the phantom with the body could 
hardly be felt any more, when the rapids that seemed to repeat 
themselves every day were suddenly different. 

He was standing on a stone in white foaming water; the coolies 
were dragging the prahus across; the mandur shouted and the 
guide shouted; then, suddenly, the voices fell silent and the men 
stood motionless, looking at something that changed the world. 

In the small stillness behind a rock lay a dead body, half under 
water. Two thin arms pointed at the sky, and the current made 
rings round two driwn-up knees. But it was not death that made 
them all stare at the body with horrified eyes; jt was the boils on 
the arms, as big as fiscs, and black. It was the plague. 

One of the prahus shot back, some coolies jumped inside, others 
were dragged off their feet clutching the gunwales; the current 
dragged the prahu downstream, home. 

And then the thread snapped. He suddenly stood bolt upright, 
the water foaming round his legs, and cried: “Stop! Stop, damn 
you!” The other prahus started to rumble down the rocks of the 
rapids, all the coolies tried to flee in a panic of fear; he took down 
his gun, put it against his shoulder, and fired. The shot barked; the 
butt hit his shoulder; wood splintered off the stern of the second 
prahu ; the coolies ducked. He fired again ; then the mandur started 
to scream, to shake his fists at the coolies, to kick them; he drove 
them back, up the rapids. They strained, moaning, in the ropes 
and dragged the remaining prahus into the next stretch of the 
river. In the distance the fugitive vanished : one tin of P.G., four 
anti-plague, and the guide, the only man who knew the way to 
Rauwatta. 
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“Mandur!” _ . „ . 

Tlic mandur came splashing toward liim, bowing. "Saja, tmn 
hesar . . 

“Pick up that chest; pul it ashore.” 

The mandur obeyed, splasiicd to tiic bank, and put down tlic 
medicine chest respectfully. All of them watched as Tuan Doctor 
opened the chest, took out a box, a bottle, a pack of cotton wool. 
Then he fetched a tin out of the nearest prahu, cut it open and 
took out a stack of wooden boxes containing phials. 

Intramuscular, four cc. He gave twelve injections to twelve 
trembling creatures, after having first given himself a shot in the 
arm to show them that he w.asn’t going to murder them. Then he 
put his instruments away and said to tlie mandur: “Now nobody 
need be afraid any more. None of you will get the plague. I am 
taking the first boat with the map; you take the last one. Anyone 
who makes a move that looks like running away will be shot. 
Translate that.” 

The mandur started to talk to the coolies. Anton did not stay to 
listen, but went back to his prahu. As he turned round he saw tliat 
they were looking at him with a respect that no one had ever 
shown him before. But it did not give him any satisfaction, or even 
surprise him; he registered it and thought: “Good. We have twelve 
days to go, those injections will take effect ten days from now, so 
when we arrive they’ll be immune.” 

He didn’t give a thought to the miracle that had happened. A 
new man had been born in the jungle: Dr. Zorgdrager of the 
Government Health Service. The boy, the coward, the traveler 
without destination had vanished. “Ah-cc!” he cried. 

The coolies jumped into the boats, pushed off and chanted after 
him. His prahu shot ahead, leading die convoy. He spread out the 
map in front of him and put die compass on top of it. We may get 
lost a hundred times, but don’t worry, Dr. Brits-Jansen, I’ll find 
you even if it takes a year. 

“Ah-ee . . .” the mandur chanted. “Ah-ee . . 

That awning above his head was wrong. They should sec him 
in the bright sunlight, attentive from morning dll evening, looking 
round with his gun ready. He took it down. 
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“Ah-cc . . . Ah-«c . . 

The birds tsvittcred; the water of the rapids foamed around the 
small stillness where the body lay, its arms stretched toward the 
sun. The prahus sailed away and were soon lost in the green and 
the blue of the jungle and the sky. Then the white speck of Anton’s 
topee vanished, as the wilderness closoi over it. 

V 

T ire FIRST white man to sail up the Kali-Woga as far as Rauwatta 
had been Dr. Bnts-Jansen, the Wise Old Man of the Govern- 
ment Health ScHTcc. 

Thirty >cars ago, a telegram had ordered him to proceed at once 
toTaralan, to the palace of the Governor of Borneo. Sultan Rahola 
Rattan Rauwan of Rauwatta, the Governor told him, was dying. 
And the Sultan was an enlightened ruler, a stanch ally of the 
government, the only Dyak chief who had been to Holland and 
even spoke Dutch — this man should be kept alive at all costs. 

A very important mission, the Governor had «id, a great chance 
for the nesv Government Health Service to prove its mettle. Brils- 
jansen, deeply impressed, had left at once, traveled three weeks up 
the river, dragging a medicine chest, to arrive, after a nightmarish 
trek, in Rauwatta : desolate breeding ground of plague and malaria 
on the mudbanks of the Kah-Woga. 

He was led by the village ciders to the Sultan’s palace, where, 
m the red dusk of torches, the first thing lie discerned was a billiard 
table, its legs standing in coconut shells filled with water to keep 
the ants at bay. On the walls hung the dned heads of the Sultan’s 
late enemies, and m their midst a gilt-framed photograph showed a 
sly little native in frock coat and top hat beaming with pride on a 
wivcl chair in the main cigar store in Amsterdam. That native 
was Sultan Rahula Rattan Rams’an, enlightened ruler of a territory 
three times the size of Holland, with a population of three thou- 
sand. 

. Malodorous girls lifted a curtain behind the billiard table; there, 
m a dark smelly room, he found an ornate Victorian bed: on that 
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bed, the royal patient lay in a coma, thin, tiny anrl imprc«ivc in 
his motionless suffering. Tlic girls c.iutimisly lowcrcil the curtain 
again behiml the giant iloctc^r with the terrible beard; I’.rits-J^'t'^'-'i' 
sat down on the edge of the bed, that sagged \vith a twang of 
springs, and from the startlcil glance the patient shot liim he 
concluded that the coma w.as not a tlccji one. The Sultan moaned, 
and he swallowed with a choking suuiui, hut the man who could 
fool IVits-Janscn with a faked illness had still to lie born. While 
examining the childish body he asked himself what purpose an 
Enlightened Ruler could have in pretending to lie ill. When he 
completed his examination he still did not know the answer, 

“Tell what matter Sultan . . the patient whispered, “'rcll what 
illness Sultan suffers. . . 

Brits-Jansen slapped ilic little man’s buttocks, answered. “Noth' 
ing,” and got to his feet. “You'd heller get uj>, sire,” he concluded. 
“You're as hcaltliy as a pig." 

For one speechless second, the Sultan gaped at him, flabber- 
gasted by such disrespect. Then his sly little eyes filled with fury 
and he whispered : “Doctor worst doctor Sult.in ever seen. Doctor 
eye and mind of sappo-ltdi" 

“Possibly,” Brits-Jansen answered. “I may have the eye .and mind 
of a fly swatter, but I’m the best billiard player in the Far East." 

That was too much. Sultan Rahula Rattan Rauwari rose in his 
bed like a cobra, with the murder of twenty head-hunting genera- 
tions blazing from bis black eyes, and liisscd ; “Sappo-lidi! We .shall 
playl Sultan shall play Sappo-Udi till he is slain!" 

“All rigiu,” Brits-Jansen answered. “But on one conilition: if I 
win, Sultan is cured forever." 

“And if Sappo-lidi loses?” the Sultan asked, slyly. 

"Then I II retire from the Service," Brits-Jansen said, “and nurse 
Sultan until my death, as his private doctor.” 

The Sultan got out of bed without a word. He lifted tJic curtain 
and went toward the billiard table. The malodorous girls, fright- 
ened out of their wits, took flight. After the Sultan had chalked his 
cue, made liis first shot, and scored twenty, eyes were peering 
through all the cracks in die bamboo walls and .a silence reigned 
in the jungle as if an act of God were taking place. 
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They played on until the red sun rose out of the morning mist 
and the birds started twittering in the trees; the Sultan played 
like a demon, but Brits-Jansen played as only one man could play 
east of Singapore: Dr. Brits-Jansen of the G.H.S. That morning, 
after he had won with an astronomical score and made the Sultan 
weep with rage, he went out and made a tour of the village, while 
the inhabitants lied from him in panic. He walked past age-old, 
rotting huts, and he saw why the Sultan had been ill. The miserable 
dwellings surrounding the gaudy palace were memorials to ex- 
ploitation and slavery; the sly little despot obviously fooled his 
victims with frequent sickbeds so as to give them hope that he 
would soon die anyhow. The billiard table alone was a monument 


lightened ruler; Brits-Jansen thought differently, and decided to 
teach him a lesson. He knew tliat the magic power of the demigod 
would be finished as soon as his subjects were shown a real god 
compared to whom their Sultan was a midget. Brits-Jansen decided 
that an official dinner should take place in his honor, when he 
would show Sultan Rahula Rattan Rauwan a miracle that would 
make him gape with astonishment. 

The Sultan haughtily agreed to his proposal, and ordered that 

n f— ... t... ..... ,1. ...1 J L- j .u - . .i.g 

■ ! . • e 

mg torchlight, laden with enough food for a dozen people: piles 
of fruit, fish, chicken, cels, and a whole billy goat, filled with eggs. 
Brits-Jansen’s contribution was a pint of gin, his month’s ration. 

Hours beforehand, the square was packed with silent, staring 
villagers. When the Sultan finally appeared, he was in full court 
dress; and when their eyes met, Brits-Jansen saw the Sultan 
realized that they were about to fight another duel, this time for 
something more important than a lifelong deathbed. 

Brits-Jansen gave the Sultan a perfunctory bow, rubbed his 
hands, and sat down opposite him, facing the crowd. Then he 
poured out a full beaker of gin for the Sultan and half a beaker for 
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himself, said, "Sire, here's nmd in your eye,'’ threw hack tlie drink, 
slammed down the beaker and ssarte.l eaiiti};. Me ate ,y. only one 
man could cat cast of Sinj’.aporc; Dr. lUit'-lamem D.ll.S. 'lht 
Sultan, after his first si]' of p.im •ho; his opponent .a pjanec of jnirc 
hatred, hut he KKik up the challcnpc, and drainctl liic beaker in 
one pulp, chokinp. 

Tlic banquet lasted until the small hours. During all that time, 
not a word was said and not a fmper moved in tlte crowd srpMuinp 
in the square. It was much more «if a h.atfle tlmn }?rits-lan‘cn h.ad 
expected; he had to j'.orpc to keep alie.ad of liir Sultan, .and titc 
world had been slowly distorted into a whirlp-jol of tl.nrk.'icss svhen, 
at last, Uahuln Uatt.in Ramvari turned tiifiic. .After three beakers 
of pin, four fisli, ciplitccn epps, a Icp of billy po.if .ami tss-o cliickcns, 
he slowly s.appcil sideways and slumped to the pro'.jnd with')nt 
uttcrinp a souiul, ma)csiically silent to the end. 

When the dcmiptxl fell off his throne, the crowd in the squ.i.'c 
retired in horror to the very cdpc of the lorchliphf, hut when the 
god went on eating as if nothing had happened, they stealthily 
crept nearer again, helpless in the grip tjf curiosity. Never in his 
life Iiad llrits-Ianscn eaten such a disgusting amount of ftxid, never 
had he felt so close to a stroke. A’ct he went on eating ~ fish, eggs, 
goat — until lie knew; one more bite .and I'il hurst. 

Then, as he sat swaying on Ids stool, gasping for breath, shaken 
by hiccups, he performed the final miracle — tlic Ilorrihle Deed, 
that would he whispered down from generation to generation in 
the Borneo jungle until Judgment Day. He wijicd his mouth, 
shoved his topee on the liack of his head, looked, for the first time, 
at the mesmerized crowd; then he tiyak his ujqjcr jaw out of his 
mouth and smacked it on the table. One second later, the square 
W'as empty of villagers; they were swept into the jungle as by the 
blast from a bomb. 

How lie managed to get to his feet he could never remember; 
he woke up in the Sultan’s bed, crawling with (leas. Me rcclcil with 
nausea, yet he managed to make a lour through the village, ignor- 
ing the panic he provoked. When lie returned to the jialacc. fol- 
lowed by liundrcds of eyes, he knew tliat his work was done. Tliat 
night the Sultan accompanied him to his praiui. As they bowed 
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to get even with him. 

Thirty years passed before Dr. Brits-Jansen sailed up the Kali- 
Woga again toward Rauwatta. Between the two expeditions lay 
a life that had become a legend in the Far East. The fat, impertinent 
young man had become the foremost leprosy specialist in the 
world; the stunt with the dentures had become one of the classic 
stories of the East Indies; and the jungle, that had once seemed 
so menacing, had become as familiar to him as the Royal Gardens 
to the head keeper. 

The second expedition was really a holiday trip. When he had 
heard that Dr. Brinkman had fallen ill in a plague outbreak in 
Rauwatta, he had volunteered to go, but not for the sake of Brink- 
man. It was a pilgnmage to the Sultan and to his youth. He was 
inoculated with anti-plague vaccine and left rather hastily, with 
only six native male nurses, plenty of vaccine, but only a quarter 
of a tin of P.G. He cursed his carelessness when he discovered this, 
and he thought of turning round, but decided they would probably 
send a second expedition after him which was sure to have plenty 
of P.G. Then he settled down to three weeks of rest, shooting 
crocodiles and eating bananas, to be followed by a game of billiards 
with the Sultan when he reached Rauw'atta. He hardly thought 
of Brinkman, dying in the wilderness, and not at all of the plague, 
which he had managed to tame to such an extent during these 
thirty years that it virtually bolted the moment it saw his beard. 

As his small convoy crawled up the river and he sat lolling under 
his awning, he tried to recall his first expedition. The first thing 
he remembered was the fear; he remembered it so vividly that it 
almost became real once more. Then he started to recognize the 
wnds in the river, the twittering birds and the chattering monkeys. 
Nothing seemed to have changed in those thirty years, not a tree, 
not a leaf: everything had remained unchanged for tens of thou- 
sands of years. The thirty years of Dr. Brits-Jansen, the leprosy 
speaahst, were reduced to nothing; he had never been away from 
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this forest, he had only dozed for a minute on the river. The hallu- 
cination was strong, but no stronger than was to be expected. The 
jungle went after souls, not lives — for thirty years he had taught 
this to his assistants, when they were new to the East. 

He knew the jungle well enough to know exactly how far he 
could go in giving way to this feeling. In the jungle, the one diing 
that counted was vitality, the superiority of the lion tamer. One 
had to remain utterly sure of oneself; whatever tlireatened that 
self-confidence, whether it was a bad conscience or simply fatigue, 
had to be crushed with merciless animal force. He won the battle 
against his hallucination by cursing the coolies with a thundering 
voice, and shooting at the crocodiles with a barrage of badly aimed 
shots. But it cost him his holiday. He had to fight as doggedly as 
any totok to arrive in Rauwatta with his sanity intact. The giant 
who finally set foot ashore in the plague-stricken village felt like a 
dwarf compared to the trees: he knew that he had not defeated 
the wilderness yet. 

Rauwatta looked entirely unchanged; the mud flats, the huts, the 
village elders who met him on the riverbank, all seemed exactly 
the same as they had thirty years ago. But after his first step ashore, 
things turned out to be very different indeed. It was almost dark, 
and the first difference he noticed was the smell of the plague. 
The village was surrounded by a ring of little flames: the witch 
doctors’ torches, magic circle against the black death. Within this 
circle, hundreds of natives lay dying. Moaning and wailing 
troubled the silence, together with the buzzing of clouds of mos- 
quitoes. The village was a chaos of dying, dead and lunatics; heaps 
of corpses were stacked between the huts, and in the village square 
the witch doctors danced with their bewildered patients around a 
huge fire made of animal sacrifices. 

The spectacle struck even Brits-Jansen with momentary horror; 
but it liberated him from the spell of the jungle. He made the 
village elders announce his arrival to the Sultan, and ask for an 
audience at ten o clock. That gave him three hours to clean this 
pigsty and tidy up the witch’s caldron in the village square. 

To begin with, he chased the quacks from the square with 
bellowed commands and a shot in the air; then he ordered the 
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boats to be burnt. As the panicking villagers tried to flee to their 
prahus, they found the riverbank cordoned off by six armed male 
nurses, and they saw all their boats, even the ones in which the 
giant had arri\ ed, dragged ashore and thrown into the fire of the 
sacrifices. After communication \nth the outer world had thus 
been cut off, the invaders, in white coats, wearing high rubber 
bools and long gloves as a protection against the fleas, started to 
rake the corpses together and throw them into the fire too. The 
natives, completely dazed by these magical actions, resumed their 
interrupted tribal dance, this time around the fire in which their 
prahus were being consumed and their dead reduced to ashes. 

In the meantime, Brits-Jansen had cleared the ground for the 
first stage of the battle. He had ascertained that poor old Brinkman, 
the other doctor, was dead and buried ; he had localized the epi- 
demic by burning the boats; he had burnt the corpses. The next 
step would be to split up the village into sectors for the healthy, 
the ill and the dying; to rope off a doctors' camp; to build a hospital 
and laboratory; and to dig an anti-flea moat around it. It was a bad 
epidemic, but no worse than ones he had coped with elsewhere, 
and the position of the village was ideal for isolation. 

The Sultan had sent word that he would be unable to receive 
Tuan Doctor until eleven fifteen the next morning. It was a de- 
liberate insult, but understandable. If Brits-Jansen had observed 
court ritual himself, he would not have started cleaning up the 
place before getting permission from the old man. His omission 
had a purpose, however; to make it clear right from the beginning 
who was in command. 

Everything seemed innocent and normal. He could find no 
reason at all for the alarming fact that, while watching the fire in 
the N-illagc square, he suddenly found himself humming “Auld 
Lang Syne.” 

He had as much musical sense as a monkey, and the only music 
his head had ever harbored was “Auld Lang Sync.” He had 
hummed it for the first time, all alone, one New Year’s morning 
York, thirty-two years ago. The night before, he had 
celebrated the New Year with the crowd in Times Square, in the 
company of a girl with a halo of gay innocence with whom he had 
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fallen in love at sight, and she had been lured away from him by 
a greasy fellow with a little mustache. The rest of the night he 
had wandered about the streets, making plans. ^ 

On New Year’s morning, as he stood shaving in his hotel room, 
he had heard himself hum "Auld Lang Syne,” the tune he had 
been taught by the crowd the night before, and he had suddenly 
realized, thinking of the man with the mustache, that he was 
capable of murder. He had stood quite still for a minute, the razor 
between him and his reflection; tlien he had wiped the razor clean 
and started shaving the other cheek, humming: "We’ll ta\e a cup 
o’ /{indness yet For auld long syne!’ 

That moment of self-revelation made him decide to leave New 
York at once. Three days later he was on his way to Batavia, one 
of the first officers in the foreign legion of the Government Health 
Service; a fat, impertinent young man with one pair of socks, a 
pocket comb and a topee from a pawnshop, who possessed only 
one talent: a gift for diagnosis that was almost genius, and only 
one merit; that he had not murdered a man with a mustache, 
thanks to a Scottish New Year song. 

During the thirty-two years that had passed since that morning 
he had occasionally found himself humming the tune, and it had 
always been just in time to prevent himself from committing an 
irrevocable mistake. It was uncanny — as if a guardian angel 
warned him at the last moment by humming that tune into his ear. 

The last time it had happened he was in the room of a woman 
stricken with leprosy, with his syringe ready, about to murder 
someone after all, though this time it would have been for love. 
The moment came back to him with uncanny clarity, as he stood 
in the village square of Rauwatta: the little white room, the bed 
in its tent of mosquito netting, the mutilated body that was Betsy. 
He had just finished examining her, as he had examined her 
hundreds of times, but instead of straightening up with a sigh 
he Iiad edged away from her with a sudden secrctiveness. He had 
gone to the washbasin and cautiously filled the syringe, holding 
the needle to the light, humming "Should auld acquaintance be 
forgot, And never brought to min’? . , ." 

Then he had fallen silent. His eyes, squinting at the needle, had 
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slowly focused beyond it, on the cross on the white w’all, the only 
decoration in the room. For the first time he had realized that the 
cross was not a decoration, but the symbol of the life he was about 
to extinguish. It was the credo of the mutilated body on the bed, 
to whom nothing now remained of the days when she had been 
a beautiful woman, except her faith, W’hich was more than he had 
ever possessed himself. 

He had stood there a long while, staring at the cross ; then he had 
emptied the syringe in the basin, and he had gone back into the 
night without saying good-by, shutting the door softly behind him. 
The white buildings of the leper colony had shimmered like ivory 
in the moonlight as he crossed the courtyard to his laboratory. In 
his laboratory’ he had not put on the light; he had slumped down 
at his workbench, head in hands, and wept among the bottles and 
the test tubes. 

Why had he hummed that tunc now, tonight, while looking at 
the funeral pyre in Rauwatta' He tried doggedly to hunt down 
the reason, but in vain. 

His mandur had put up a temporary shelter of palm leaves on 
the edge of the village, after having burnt down a square of grass 
and dug a 6ca moat around it. He undressed, lay down on his camp 
bed and tried to sleep, but the stench of Lysol and burning kept 
him awake. Also, his thoughts would not rest; they kept going 
back to “Auld Lang Sync” and Betsy, the woman he had almost 
murdered. He wondered how she was, and how Willem was, 
nursing her with his unfailing love and devotion. As he went on 
tossing on his bed. there came a moment when he cursed the day 
he had met those two; but instantly he mumbled, “Nonsense, of 
course I don’t mean that. Nonsense!” as if he were addressing God, 
who had listened, frowning, to his thoughts. 

And God was right — ^ he hadn’t met Betsy and Willem 
Watcncus he would most certainly have gone to hclL Well, let’s 
say, a different kind of hell. For now that he was back in his 
thoughts at Betsy, the dominating clement of his life, he was not so 
sme it would not have been better to have gone to that other hell, 
me one of the godless, the drunks, the killers. He had been un- 
happy before he met her, he bad known moments of black despair 
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in those first years in the jungle, but gin had always helped and 
so had the company of his fellow doomed. 

What rabble they had been, those first doctors of the G.H.S.; 
what a soulless scoundrel he had been himself. During those first 
years, the Service had consisted almost entirely of the medical out- 
laws of the world: adventurers, illegal practitioners, bigamists: a 
pack of wolves. He tried to remember their faces, but it was 
difficult. They were all dead now; Habermann of cholera in 
Celebes, years ago; Mercure knifed by a Balinese who was running 
amok; van Dam of delirium tremens in Batavia. He tried to 
remember his own face as it had been then, but all he could re- 
member was that his beard had been fair then, instead of gray; and 
he remembered his eyes as he had seen them in mirrors, sometimes 
with a feeling of alarm and despair. They were the eyes of a sadist 
who treated all natives as if they were monkeys in a laboratory, and 
who had used his gift of diagnosis only to impress his superiors or 
to gratify himself. Suppose he had gone on like that ? Suppose he 
had never met Betsy and Willem .? Suppose he had never happened 
on them, that night in Java, when he had got lost ? 

As he had broken through the undergrowth on that long-ago 
night, he had seen an open space in the jungle, a fire in the center. 
Dark shapes crawled around, moaning, and, even before he came 
near enough to distinguish them, he recognized the sickly sweet 
smell of leprosy. He spurred his horse to cross the clearing; a 
chorus of wailings answered the hoofbeats, and mutilated arms 
stretched out to him. He cursed, forcing forward ; then he stopped. 
A woman in white had suddenly risen behind the flames. A white 
woman. Next to her was a man in white, kneeling by the side of 
a monster. The woman was very beautiful, her eyes looked at him 
kindly. What are you doing here?” he asked, roughly, to defend 
himself against those eyes. 

Helping, the woman answered. She had a hoarse, low voice. 
Her companion stood up too, a man with a tired face, holding a 
mass of dirty bandages. 

Are you out of your minds?” Brits-Jansen cried. “Do you know 
what you are doing ? 

Of course, the woman said, and the man smiled. The horse 
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neighed, ami from all sides raiaged bodies cime crawiing near in 
the fljckenn^ firelight. ® 

“Whohasgi^cn you pcrmhshn?'' he shouted. ‘^Don\yQ}iknov.' 

Icprosv IS infectious? What pfccautions have you taken?” 

“None," the woman said. '‘God protects us ” 

“h that SO'" he asked mockingly, suddenly sure of himself, for 

he had seen her hands. ‘Then let me tell you that jour has 
maiiea mugof vou Youh3\cu,njydcar.”Hesaidirsvjtb3Hvdci 
fatherit smile Bur as he stared intently into her eyes, tvaiting for 
the fear that nes cr failed fo rcscal itself, his smile slosvly drsap- 
pcarcii, ami he svas osercome by amazement, incredulity, then 
emptiness. For she ueni on looking at him calmly, and the kind- 
ness in her escs deepened to pity. Neter before had anjonc looked 
at him hkc tliat, unh such compassion; jet he was convinced she 
could not have knotsn the truth before, so slight ucre the signs 
of the Nsintc death. 

“Yes . " he said, a last defense against the void growing inside 
him. "s ou have leprosv’" He pointed at the lepers. “You’ll be like 
them’ Go.) knows how long it svill take before He puu an end to 
you. masbe thins scars’” 

When shi still gase no sign of terror, still looked at him with 
that fcfrihk. tctider strength, he dismounted, turned her toward 
the fire. Kjr.k her liandi, opened them, closed them, looked up, and 
asked. ’ Wild jrc sou'” 

Hie man anssscred. “Salvationists,” and his voice broke on 


the vsiml . 

A hand pulled at his trouser leg; he saw the snirap of an ym; 
intbout a uoril he turned nwi)' lotonountind Bre. But Aefetl- 
ingof emptiness made him feel so lost that he turn ’ 

attd went baa t„ the wotnan..vhu had tot down once 
the most ),orr,blc .utfering tn the ^otld. He 
for a lonK t.tnc, hut .he dtd not loot op- 

fire, and started a new, toviWcnng 


So it war that he had met Bcuyano ruwu . ^ 

the years that followed, he asked 
t^t night ^ Somctlung had happened. 
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to take up his old life again. He gave up drinking and playing 
poker; he went through a change of morals that made his fellow 
doctors bellow with laughter; they called it a grotesque conversion. 
He alone knew that it was not a conversion at all, but something 
else, something to do with her, not with God or his soul. Something 
drew him back to her that was stronger than his sense of shame, 
his urge for freedom and self-preservation. He worked, pleaded, 
intrigued, fought for them with much more doggedness than he 
had ever fought for his own sake. He pestered the government 
relentlessly, trying to get a sanatorium for their patients. At last, 
after more than a year, the harassed authorities granted them an 
old military hospital somewhere in the mountains in Java, a scan- 
dalous place, two centuries old, that had been a fortress, a prison 
and an army hospital, but abandoned by the army because the 
prisoners went mad and the patients died of a mysterious fever. 

He feared the worst, but Betsy and Willem were delighted. He 
helped them to fit out their hospital, he saw to it that they got 
instruments, drugs, beds, kitchen utensils, and took off his topee at 
their first holiness meeting in the new hospital. As he hummed 
tunelessly with their odd, happy Salvation Army songs, he sud- 
denly stopped because of a calm question in his thoughts: what the 
devil am I doing here.? Then he shrugged his shoulders and 
hummed on. 

The impossible succeeded. The fortress diat for two hundred 
years had been a monument to cruelty became the first leper colony 
in the islands, a model of its kind. Once tliey could do without 
him a feeling of resentment had grown inside him: they ought to 
be more grateful for everything he had done for tliem, and, quite 
frankly, he was getting a bit sick of their religion and their irritat- 
ing cheerfulness. Then he learned that they had a child of sixteen 
months, that it had been three months old when they were forced 
to send it away, after he had told her she had leprosy. She men- 
tioned it casually, while the leper orchestra played for a funeral. 
It was a girl, she said, Bertha; she was now in a Salvation Army 
home in Holland, and they would probably never see her again. 
Then the trumpets blared the triumphantly unharmonious final 
chord of When the Roll Is Called Up Yonder,” and the trum- 
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peters, pressing the stops wth sticks because their fingers had 
become too short, had tears in their eyes at their own beautiful 
sound. 

He did not breathe a word about it, but that day he started his 
battle with God. God, who had promised to protect His serv- 
ants, and who had smitten with leprosy the most wonderful 
woman in the world. Specializing in leprosy with a vindictiveness 
that gave him, within a year, a reputation all through the East 
Indies, he hunted lepers everywhere, traveled for weeks to look at a 
special case; he fitted out a laboratory at the leper colony, and 
every hour he could spare from his heavy duties he worked there, 
mumbling, sweating, a staggering giant in the harsh glare of hiss- 
ing primus lamps, until he fell asleep at the breakfast table and 
snored during grace. Every leave he got, sometimes just a single 
night as he passed through, he wrestled there with God like Jacob 
in the desert. But at tiie end of each year he had to look back on 
a scries of lost battles, and add another defeat to Betsy’s case history. 
He sometimes asked himself whether it was love that had made 
him attack leprosy witli such ferocity; whether he had challenged 
God only out of frustrated desire. But if this was love, it was 
different from what he had always known n to be, for the thought 
of holding her in his arms made him hide his face in his hands 
with shame. 

Dr. Brits-Jansen, the foremost leprosy specialist — it was no- 
body’s business that he was battling with God for a mutilated 
woman somewhere on a mountain on an island called Java. The 
Head of the Service, who had once been his assistant, sometimes 
asked him why he refused promotion, why he insisted on volunteer- 
ing for jungle expeditions where a young nonentity might have 
done just as well. Then he would shrug bs shoulders, hiding his 
embarrassment behind his beard. For who would understand that 
he was on a lifelong pil ' * ' ' • ’ ' ’ ' ‘ 

would never find, and 
Someone -- saint, herm 

swer to this question: How was it that in a room on a mountain 
m Java, a blind, mutilated woman could lie dying in a blaze of 
glory, while he, the giant, slowly sank into a morass of despair ? 



T HE FIRST morning in Rauwatta, Brits-Jansen was up at sunrise. 
I His plan of campaign was simple and he was certain of the 
outcome; the only depressing element in the situation was the lack 
of P.G. He would have to get this campaign over very quickly 
indeed. 

The splitting up of the village into sectors of dying, ill and 
healthy was basically a simple operation; a trained dog could have 
done it. But as always the emotional element was his main obstacle; 
the natives stuck together in family groups. To split them up was 
unnerving, for the dying wept or laughed madly in their fever, the 
ill tried to flee on all fours, and the healthy shrieked, beat their 
chests and pulled their hair out; to a native the family is the last 
straw to cling to in a catastrophe. 

He had never got used to those heart-rending scenes. There was 
only one solution to make it easier for everybody; Habermann had 
discovered it twenty-eight years ago, in Celebes. Give the lot of 
them two shots of P.G. and they let themselves be separated like 
lambs. But he had no P.G.; all he had left was about 400 cc. of it, 
and that dose he intended to eke out for his own use. So the separa- 
tions had to be carried out without the aid of science, and it was a 
nasty job. He was glad when, after three hours of screams, he could 
leave tlie rest to his male nurses; for it was nearly eleven o’clock, 
and he had a date with the Sultan. 

He went to his tent to change his clothes in the Sultan’s honor. 
But after he had started to take off his flea boots and rubber gloves, 
a thought struck him. He remembered waking up the morning 
after the banquet, thirty years ago, in the Sultan’s bed; the most 
memorable thing about the Sultan’s bed was that it had been alive 
with fleas. Many more generations of fleas than of men must have 
bred and lived in the palace. Fleas meant rats. It would not surprise 
him if the whole building was just a roof on a vast, intricate fortress 
of zigzagging rat runs. Plague had come to Rauwatta before; it 
might well be tliat the explanation was an enormous colony of 
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rats, living underneath the palace. In that case he would have to go 
very easy this morning, placating the Sultan, for, if his conclusion 
about the rats was right, there was only one way to finish off the 
p’ ' ” , all: he would have to burn down 

t ' ace. 

io nc uiu nut change anci an. He only put on a clean white coat. 
When he presented himself at the palace gate he was struck by an 
eerie atmosphere. He waited a long time before anyone answered 
his calls. In the end, tired shuffling steps dragged across the court- 
yard and the gate was creafcmgly opened, after some clumsy 
fumbling, by an invisible hand. As he entered the courtyard, he 
saw still bodies lying everywhere in sleeping positions. No wonder 
he had felt uneasy; everybody he passed on his way to the Sultan 
was dead. Even the man who had opened the gate was tottering 
and giggling like a drunk; once he lay down, he would never get 
up again. Something had to be done about this palace, and quickly. 

He followed the stumbling native along a pitch-dark corridor. 
In the dark billiard room, he found the Sultan playing billiards, an 
old dwarf with a cue. Time had certainly taken its toll; his face 
looked like an old apple, mummified. Either Rahula Rattan Rau- 
wari had shrunk with the passing of the years, or he himself had 
grown, which seemed unlikely. He had grown only in circum- 
ference, whereas the Sultan had diminished in stature, for he could 
barely peep over the billiard table any more. 

“I see you, sire,” Brits-Janscn said, bowing with a plopping 
sound as he bent his hip boots. 

The Sultan did not look up. He peered along his cue, remained 
frozen for nearly a minute, then the cue flashed like the tongue of 
a snake, a white ball with a blue spot whirled across the table, hit 
first the red and then the other white one. Both vanished into the 
bags at the corners, then the spotted ball rolled slowly back to the 
Sultan. Brits-Jansen raised his eyebrows. “Hot shot, sire,” he said 
with admiration. “Let’s have a game tonight.” 

Only then the Sultan looked up. His black eyes looked his visitor 
over, slowly, from the boots upward, until their eyes met. Brits- 
Jansen’s smile vanished. He didn’t like the look the Sultan gave 
him; it set an alarm bell ringing somewhere. 
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“I see you, Sappo-licli,” the Sultan said, softly. 

Brits-Jansen did not lose any time. “Sire,” he said, “if you want 
to stay alive, you’re in for a move. I won’t trouble you with details, 
but the black sickness is carried by fleas, and fleas arc carried by 
rats. If you want me to kill the black sickness. I’ll have to kill the 
rats first, then the fleas. You’ve got a lot of both.” 

The Sultan lowered his eyelids, a demonstration of modesty. 
“Sultan has lot of everything,” he said. 

“Except subjects,” Brits-Jansen added, “and at this rate Sultan 
won’t have any left at all a moon from now. What would Sultan 
be without subjects ?” 

Rahula Rattan Rauwari raised his eyelids again, looked at his 
guest with an absent-minded gaze, and answered: “Sultan would 
be happy. Sultan not like subjects; Sultan like billiards and Her 
Majesty Queen.” 

"That, I am sure, is mutual,” Brits-Jansen said, as a brilliant 
idea crossed his mind. “I am sure that Her Majesty the Queen in 
Holland would be delighted to meet Sultan again and talk about 
old times. Would Sultan be agreeable to that?” 

Rahula Rattan Rauwari stood thinking for a long time, holding 
his cue, an old dwarf with a lance; then he answered: “No.” 

“Come, come,” said Brits-Jansen, “you don’t mean that. Think 
of all the wonderful things you could do in Holland. Have your- 
self photographed again, go up and down in an elevator all day 
long, as you did last time. And Her Majesty the Queen is an old 
woman now, like the Sultan. You would have lots . . .” 

“Sultan not old woman !” the little man hissed, with unexpected 
fury. “Sultan stay here! Sultan only likes billiards.” 

Brits-Jansen sighed and shoved back his topee. “All right,” he 
said, “if that’s the way you want it, sire, you leave me no choice. 
I’ve come to tell you that you’ll have to be out of this palace by 
tomorrow night.” 

“Why ?” asked the Sultan, quietly. 

“Because I’m going to blow it up,” Brits-Jansen said. 

“Aah ... ?” said the Sultan, a long, melodious sound of mock 
wonder. “Perhaps Sappo-lidi also going to catch moon? Pick stars 
from river and feed them to big god-crocodile, yes ?” 
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“No good baby-talking, sire," Brits-Jansen said, exasperated. “I 
hate to remind you, but I represent your government. Your gov- 
ernment tells you with my voice that you’ll have to be out of your 
palace by tomorrow night, or I’ll have to blow it up with you inside. 
Is that clear?” 

Then the Sultan smiled It was a disturbing smile, for he had no 
teeth left and his pink tongue lived inside the cave of his mouth 
like a shellfish. “Quite clear,” he said coyly. “Sappo-lidi: cuckoo!” 
At this, he made a little gesture with his hand by the side of his 
temple; then he added, soothingly, as to a child, “Let’s play little 
game. Yes?” 

Brits-Jansen did some rapid thinking. The old man was too 
cunning by half. Of course, he couldn’t blow up the palace without 
the Sultan’s permission, and the Sultan knew it. If Sultan Rahula 
Rattan Rauwari should ever get back to civilization and whisper 
into the Governor's car that his palace had been blown up by Dr, 
Brits-Jansen against his will, there would be trouble. To a colonial 
official’s mind, it was quite acceptable that a Sultan should perish 
with his entire population in an outbreak of the plague; that his 
life could be saved by blowing up his palace was beyond their 
comprehension. 

What now? Somehow he would have to trick the old man into 
giving his permission. He needed time for thought, so he said; 
“Tonight, sire, I’ll be delighted to give you a game; now I have 
other things to do. Would you allow my men to come into your 
palace and take out the corpses, please 

“No,” said the Sultan. “Sultan wants to keep corpses and weep 
over old friends.” 

You old hyena, Brits-Jansen thought, but he smiled the smile 
of the humble civil servant and said: “Just as you wish, sire. I only 
wanted to protect you against the black sickness.” A splendid 
solution struck him. With all those corpses lying about, the Sultan 
would probably soon be a corpse himself. 

^ thoughts, he smiled in return. 

Slllran n/M- -CL1-.1. -T ° . 


S 
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Then he paused. Looking back, he said to the Sultan, “The word 
is ‘immune,’ ” and walked on out. 

The sunlight hit him like the flash of an explosion. He had to 
stand still for a while, to get accustomed to the glare. As he stood 
there, the smell of the corpses sickened him. He wondered how 
the Sultan could stand it. He opened the gate and stepped into the 
village square, fighting a short battle with liis civil servant’s con- 
science. He ought to give Sultan Rahula Rattan Rauwari an anti- 
plague injection; during tlie first ten days it gave a greater 
susceptibility. No civil servant on God’s earth could blame him for 
giving the Sultan an anti-plague injection; it was the responsible 
thing to do. He could even give him an intravenous anti-plague 
injection, the surest way of killing anybody. Suddenly he was 
struck by the violence of the solutions he was considering. It was 
like killing a sparrow with a blunderbuss. Never before had he 
thought so emotionally about the passive resistance of a native 
ruler. In any other circumstance, he would have simply sent in his 
male nurses to carry the Sultan out, and signed the man’s certificate 
of insanity in the presence of two witnesses. So he came to the 
surprising conclusion that he must be fond of the old man. 

As he sat down to the frugal lunch his mandur had prepared, he 
took his three cc. of P.G. absent-mindedly. He thought about 
friendship and what it meant to old people; he concluded that it 
was a matter of time, the result of a process of elimination. The 
Sultan and he were the only ones still alive from those old, wild 
days; they had been enemies for so long that now they had become 
fond of one another. To old people, it was the relationship itself 
that mattered, not its nature. When his coffee was served, he drank 
it noisily, deep in nostalgic thoughts. He had found the solution 
to the palace problem. He would play billiards with Rahula Rattan 
Rauwari with tlie palace as a stake, win, clean out tlie plague, and 
take the old man home. 

After he had lain down for his nap, his thoughts became vague 
and silly. He would take the Sultan with him on his expeditions, 
like a pet monkey. They would take a small-size billiard table 
with them, with folding legs, like a camp table. Or an even smaller 
one, as big as a tray, with ping-pong balls. Then he pictured to 
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himself the smallest billiard tabic in the world; as big as a match- 
box, with rabbit shot for balls and toothpicks for cues. While they 
played, kneeling with their heads close together like two children 
peering at a miniature tortoise, he fell asleep. 


He arrived back at the palace that night well rested, dressed in 
crackling white and feeling on top of the world. That afternoon, 
his men had finished dividing up the natives and he had injected 
anti-plague info the healthy ones. Now his coolies svcrc building 
a laboratory, a bit of nonsense really, but it was always better to 
have a close look at the nature of a local plague germ. That was 
how discoveries were made. He had sent his mandur into the sector 
of the dying to collect some nice fat fleas and tomorrow he would 
start studying them. Two of his male nurses were Javanese medical 
students; it was mainly for their benefit that he had ordered the 
laboratory built. He liked Javanese students; they were calm, 
iMclIigcnt and discreet. He hated the pale, emotional boys sent 
over from Europe to pester him with lectures expanding the 
theories of his worst enemies, and with lengthy confessions about 
their love life. They all ended by growing out of their suits and 
getting transferred to hospital service in Java or Sumatra. The 
fact that he was thinking about his pet aversion, totoks, on his way 
to the Sultan was a sure sign that he was in good form. He was 
looking forward to the same of billiards. . . „ , 

“1 see you, sir ■ 
by the billiard 

“I sec you, Sappo-lidi,” the Sultan said. 

"Yes," said Brits-Janscn, hanging up his topee on one oi the 
dried heads on the wall. “Let’s face it. Wc see one another through 
and through.” He rubbed his gloved hands; he wasn i going to take 
those gloves off, even if it cost him a few points, T en e p 
proposition to the Sultan. , , , , , „„„ ,:mnlw 

He had been prepared for a struggle, but 
said, “I agree. If Sappo-lidi wins, j^Iaccj bang. Mm. An ^ ^ 

thatword.whichthinyyMCsagohchaddcfitiedai 

game started. , . , 

After his first shot, which scored nothing, he realize ^ 
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gloves made delicate playing impossible. The cue squeaked be- 
tween his rubber fingers and the ball darted off at an unexpected 
angle. While the Sultan was quietly piling up points with a series 
of master strokes, he fought an inward battle and then took off the 
gloves. It was essential that he win this game. The fate of Rauwatta 
depended on it. 

During the first hour of die match, he still thought piously of 
Rauwatta. After that he thought only of winning. For that little 
runt, that old monkey from the jungle, went quietly, on perform- 
ing miracles on the green baize, while he himself played like a 
drunken farmer. Lord knew what was the matter with those balls; 
they seemed to have stopped obeying the laws of physics and 
darted about as if under the spell of black magic. It was infuriat- 
ing, it was more than that, it was a tragedy. Never in his life had 
he played so badly, and never had he played against an opponent 
of such dazzling skill. 

He called to aid all his ruses and tricks. He sweated, panted, and 
cursed in his beard, leaned backward over the table, the cue behind 
him, leaned over the edge with one leg stuck out, his beard touch- 
ing the baize. He lost the buttons of his coat; his rubber boots 
filled with perspiration. He ripped open his collar, growled, took 
aim, stabbed; the ball swirled halfway across the table, made a 
little jump, and missed once more. He shook his cue at the ceiling, 
then put it down with a crash. The old dwarf, saintly and un- 
ruffled, stood chalking his cue with a soft, squeaking sound. Only 
then, glaring at his tiny opponent, did Brits-Jansen realize that this 
was the revenge. For thirty years the Sultan had practiced billiards 
every day, waiting for Sappo-lidi to come back in order to get even 
with him: this was the return match for the slap Brits-Jansen had 
given him when he feigned illness, for the youna man’s arrogance, 
for the banquet. 

They played on until dawn. By then, Brits-Jansen had not a 
single button left, one boot had sagged down to his calf, and his 
eyes were bloodshot with rage. When at last the match ended, after 
the Sultan had won his thirty-eighth game, Sappo-lidi roared, 
broke his cue across his knee and threw it at the wall. 

‘‘Tea ?” the Sultan asked, his head on one side. 
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Brits-Janscn glowered; his hands opened and shut; tlien he said : 
“The devil knows I’m a man of my word, but today, at noon sharp. 
I’m going to blow up tiiis palace and tliis table with it.” 

“Why table ?” the Sultan asked, politely amavxd. 

“Because it’s full of rats!” Brits- Jansen shouted. Then, over- 
come by shame, he wiped his brow and said, “All right, tea.” 

The Sultan clapped his hands, then started putting cues and 
balls away while he waited for the slave to appear. He put every- 
thing away neatly, but still no slave came. It gave Brits-Jansen a 
small satisfaction. He said, plc.ascd: “All right, no tea.” 

The Sultan said nothing. 

“Well now,” Brits-Jansen went on, “you have had your little 
moment, now let’s talk like adults. If I tell you that we must set 
fire to the palace to defeat dre black sickness, do you believe me ?” 

“Oh yes,” said the Sultan. 

“All right, then. When ?” 

The Sultan smiled. “Never,” he said. “Black sickness here many 
times. It will pass.” 

Brits-Jansen s.aid: “Listen, sire, I don’t care whether you die of 
plague, old age or murder. If you make it impossible for me to do 
my job. I’ll call it a day and go home.” 

“In what?” the Sultan asked, smiling. 

“Well, in my bo . . .” His mouth remained open. It d.awncd on 
him, at last, why he had hummed “Auld Lang Syne” as he stood 
looking at the funeral pyre in Rauwatta. The Javanese students, 
whom he had ordered to burn the boats, had burnt all of them. 

Sultan Rahula Rattan Rauwari smiled, triumphantly. “Sappo- 
lidi no go home,” he said. “Sultan lonely; Sultan pl.ay billiards with 
Sappo-lidi forever, all day, until last darkness.” 

'Oh no you won’t,” Brits-Jansen exploded, with an oath; but 
he felt suddenly tired, an old man. 

It was three o’clock in the morning, but the lamp in the doctors’ 
tent was still burning. At his camp table. Dr. Brits-Jansen. G.H.S., 
sat writing; an empty tin of P.G. lay on the floor. He wrote: Rcccnf 
experience has suggested to me a jiccessary addition to Chapter 
11, paragraph 1, in Ey Iowan's Vadc Mecum. The paragraph in 
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question runs: “As a first measure to localize an epidemic, dll 
communications should be nit off, Jn the case of communication 
by water, all prahus and rafts should be destroyed by fire."] suggest 
the addition of the words: “except one.” 

Then be picked up ihe tin of P.G. and shook it above his beaker; 


prahu after having burnt the others to localize the outbreak. As 


fi\es'> Yours ever, fansen. 

He called, ‘‘MandurP folded the letter and wrote the address 
mu in three languages, with the addition Urgent and Se^et.lhe 
natidur appeared. “Pick >our best man and have him carry 
this through the forest to Rokul,” Briu-Jansen said. "Saja tuan 
htserr said the mandur. Then, at last, the lamp in the doctors 

lilt OT tht net morning was *c 
mmilnr's k-st man,t™«dlfcapig,hingingfrom a staie. earned 

hy wo of tlic Sultans watriots. 

So that was that. 




I 1. z!tiAa,ailir!wciily-lh 

Urn Anton ^.TfenterSan^ w 

k days, we arrived tn L forefront a. 

liouiing D)7JJ^5 and a j-piapl — piai/'' 0/ cow 

ih.J,'-sLot at themt Theyascm^Z^h 

' few nm known ttat f 
fcg™rensedbythc«toc^»^jd, 

Wditds o£ natives stood dancing P 
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edge, shouting, shaking their fists, jumping with excitement. He 
lay, undecided, in midstream with his small fleet, surrounded by 
a mass of floating tree trunks. 

During tlie twelve days that had passed since the discovery of 
the corpse in the rapids, he had never lost his self-confidence. He 
had led his expedition through the jungle with steel-jawed grim- 
ness, his gun at the ready, his topee on the back of his head. He had 
shouted commands, shared out rations, driven his coolies without 
ever wondering that Anton Zorgdrager, who had prayed for a 
sign over a beer-bottle cap, should be doing all this without a 
moment of hesitation. He had not worried about the future, for 
the future was fixed in his mind. He had seen his arrival a hundred 
times in his imagination. An open space in the jungle, a riverbank 
strewn with corpses. He would stand up in his prahu and be 
paddled ashore. Village dogs would bark, monkeys would scream, 
but there would be no one else to welcome him. He would step 
ashore with his gun under his arm and, without so much as a 
glance at the corpses, he would enter the deserted village. In front 
of the doctors’ camp, a dead male nurse would lie, a syringe fallen 
from his hand. Out of a tent a white-haired, emaciated creature 
would stagger, tears streaming down his hollow cheeks. Then he 
would salute, hold out his hand and ask, calmly: “Dr. Brits-Jansen, 
I presume.?” 

Now the great moment had come, the reward for his super- 
human performance, and not only were there no corpses on the 
riverbank, not only was the Dr. Livingstone of his daydreams a 
healthy-looking, shouting fat man, but, to crown it all, he made a 
fool of himself by giving a girlish scream as the tree trunk he 
pushed with his gun jumped with a splash, and snapped at him 
with huge jaws full of teeth. “Shoot!” the fat man shouted angrily. 
“Shoot, curse you, or they’ll pinch your boats!” He took hold of 
himself, though he was badly rattled; he aimed over the heads of 
the crowd, and pulled the trigger. There was only a click. He had 
forgotten to reload this morning, after shooting like a bored boy 
at two monkeys in a tree. He reloaded with trembling fingers, 
cursing under his breath; then he fired a shot standing up in the 
unstable prahu, which heeled at the kick and almost toppled him 
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backward among the crocodiles. The crowd fled, and at last he 
could go ashore. 

The effect of his shot on the natives gave him back some of his 
self-confidence. He shoved the topee onto the back of his head, 
waved at the fat man, a wave of equality; the prow of his boat ran 
aground and he stepped off it. The fat man shouted, “Carefull” but 
it was too late; he had already made the step and sank up to his 
waist in the mud. 

He laughed it off, hysterical with shock, while the fat man, 
cursing, pulled him ashore with his gun. As he finally stood on 
dry land, the lower half of his body pitch black and dripping, he 
saluted and said, "Dr. Brits-Jansen, I — 1 suppose?” 

“Who did you expect?" the fat man asked. “The Queen of 
She' "T’ 


a force mat made lum drop ms gun. vviicte is lu 
He picked up his gun mechanically, turned round and called; 
"Mandur! A tin of P.G.!” 

The mandur picked up one of the precious tins for which Anton 

1.1 1,11-1? , j. --.I —.L., 


The mandur threw the tin. Anton’s heart missed a beat as he 
saw it sail, glinting, through the sunlight. The fat man caught it 
nimbly, broke the seal, screwed off the cap and filled it to the 
brim with a colorless liquid. He threw the cap back in his beard, 
smacked his lips, sighed, and poured out another cap. Then he 
noticed Anton, staring at him, and said: “Want one?” 

“What — er — what kind of mcdidnc is it^” Anton asked, 
casually. 

The fat man frowned and answered: “Medicine? What do you 
mean? This is gin.” 

Anton repeated, mechanically: “Gin.” 

“P.G.l” the fat man said. “Pmc gin. Here,” and he held out the 
cap toward him. 

Then it happened: the catastrophe, which he would try to live 
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down for tlic rest of his life. It would come h:tcl: in lur. memory ns 
a .siRn on the wali in moments of self-assurance, it would unnerve 
him’ whenever he saw someone else mahiiiR a fwd of himself. 

Dr. ZorRtlraRcr, G.M.S., hurst inter tears. 

Foil oN’n aharmiuR second, Hrits-Jansen thouf.ht that tfic Jutuik 
h.ad got the hotter of liim after nil and that he w.is delirious. For 
there stood, between a /{um/'orn.' full of plague and a river full of 
crocodiles, a young man, black with mud to his w.aist. the j.>ricc 
ticket still on the collar of his tropical .shirt, bawling his head off. 

But then he realized, with a feeling of relief, tliat it must he a 
totok who had just gone through his baptism of fire, and whose 
knees had given way when he lieard that some f)f his preciotis tins 
were fiilcti with gin. He stood a m'uncni emharrassed, .scratching 
his head, then he patted the hoy's shouhie.r nwkwanlly, onicred 
hi.s mandnr to unload the tins, set one of tlic siiidcnfs to guard the 
prahus, and took the snifiling hoy with him to his tent. There he 
set him on a stool, put the kettle on, got out nnig.s, fillctl hi.s pipe 
and sat down on his camp bed, to have a look at the child. 

For a child it was. They seemed to get younger all the time. Of 
course that crucl-eycd little Kramer in the Head Office had kicked 
him straight into die jungle, without any transition. It was one of 
his idiosyncrasies that served no purpo.se hut to turn the doctor 
at the receiving end into a wet mir.se. Kramer had .sent him a totok 
before, in New Guinea. Wliat was his name.' Fat, red hair, freckles, 
and the photograph of an even fatter girl in his w.allct which he 
had shown him the very first night saying, “But for her , . ." 

Yes, sure cnougli, this one too was wearing an engagement ring. 
He was in for another set of evenings of interminable stories about 
Kitty, or Mary; snapshots of Mary on a horse, Mary on the beach, 
Mar>' as a smudge because the camera had moved. “Ah, hut for 
her . . When you met them two years later, they had forgotten 
all about licr. Curse Kramer! Now someone would again keep the 
lamp burning for hours because he sat writing to “My sweet only 
darling,” or “My baby, baby, honey lamb.” And then,’ after a fort- 
night’s clumsiness and snoring and mistakes in the laboratory, the 
question: “Doctor, arc you asleep?” He would grunt, “Yes,” but 
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the voice would i —i y». _ „ 

answer, “No,” . ! • 

or “Cuckoo,” ' : ■ !d 

inexorably ask: “Do you think I’m suited to this work?” He 
always answered that question with the “No" it deserved. 

The kettle started to boil and the boy, who sat staring gloomily 
at his feet, his head in his hands, looked up at the sound. He must 
have been a long way away — three guesses where. It was a mean 
trick on Brits-Jansen’s part, but he could not resist saying, “Bet 
you a tin of P.G. that I know whom you are thinking of,” with a 
honeyed voice, a fatherly smile. 

“Pardon?” the boy asked. 

“Show her to me,” he said, and the boy’s mouth fell open. He 
sat gaping for a moment, then he put a muddy hand in his hip 
pocket, took out a wallet and pulled a photograph out of it. 

He took it, looked with feigned interest at the child with the 
tooth-paste smile, grunted his approval, and asked, “How old is 
she?" the standard question. After the boy had answered, “Twenty, 
three,” he hesitated whether he would try for another tm of P.G., 
but decided to be sensible and not stake his prize. A few seconds 
later, he regretted it bitterly, for, after he had mumbled, “Quite a 
girl,” and handed the photograph back, the boy sighed and said, 
“Yes . . . but for her . . .” 

The water boiled; Brits-Jansen muttered, “Blast,” and made 
the tea. 

Antok, after his arrival, behaved with great dignity but took 
care not to talk to anybody unless it was unavoidable. 

He put on this act mainly for the benefit of the two Javanese 
students among Brits-Jansen’s male nurses. They called him re- 
spectfully “Doctor” but he was conscious of the faint amusement 
in their eyes. They had seen him sink in the mud, drop his gun and 
bunt into tears. If they were at all as he had been himself in his 
student days, they were now calling him by some unflattering 
nickname. 

The Javanese students might be taken in by his stern behavior, 
c^’cntually; Dr. Brits-Jansen was not susceptible to it. He treated 
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him as one would treat a neighbor’s dog; kindly, but only for the 
neighbor’s sake. The depressing thing about Dr. Brits-Jansen was 
that one could not imagine, even in one’s wildest dreams, ever 
becoming like him. He was not only of a different generation, he 
seemed to belong to a different race of men. He must be over sixty, 
but he had the vitality of a bull, the stamina of a camel, and a 
personality so grotesque, and yet so uncomplicated, tliat he would 
have made Freud and his pupils tear up their notes and send Itim 
to a zoo. 

Dr. Brits-Jansen had told him that the epidemic was over; the 
drawback was, so he said, that the plague was sure to come back 
unless the rats were exterminated. Dr. Brits-Jansen had waited for 
nearly a month now because he did not want to act hastily. After 
all, a jungle doctor was a bit of a missionary. But now, he said, he 
had made up his mind; die rats would have to be exterminated, 
which meant burning the village and blowing up the palace. All 
this Dr, Brits-Jansen told while sipping his tea, as if he were 
discussing the potato crop. So far, so good. Dr. Brits-Jansen’s mis- 
sionary. considerations had seemed real and impressively human. 
Then they went to the palace with electric torches, clad in rubber 
boots, white coats and arm-long gloves, to look for rats. 

To look for rats in itself was alarming enough; to look for rats 
in an Eastern palace made one feel even more apprehensive; to 
look for rats in an Eastern palace ravaged by plague made one 
gargle behind the tent, drink four caps of P.G. and check up on 
one’s rubber armor twice during the short, hot walk to the palace 
gates. 

Anton had a mental picture of the inside of an Oriental palace; 
it came from a silent German film called T/ie Indian Ton7b 
which he had seen in Amsterdam when he was fifteen. The 
accompanying music had been played by a woman at a piano 
and a violinist who also struck cymbals during battle scenes. Now, 
as they stood waiting in front of the palace gates, Anton remem- 
bered the violin’s tremolo and the nervous tinkling of tlic piano 
which had expressed suspense. Then, in his memory, the cymbals 
clashed and the gate was opened, on creaking wooden hinges. 

He saw a deserted courtyard, surrounded by a sagging veranda 
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with deck chairs, the seats of most of which were torn. There was 
not a single statue or mythical animal in sight. The gate was 
opened by a dirty old native who said: “I see you, Sappo-lidi.” 
Brits-Jansen answered, “I see you, sire,” and this was the only 
indication Anton got that the dirty old man must be the Sultan 
himself, unless Brits-Jansen was Jocular with the servants. Brits- 
Jansen did not take the trouble to introduce him, nor did the dirty 
old native express any interest in him. He might not have been 
there at all; it gave him the feeling of a child taken into a dark 
museum: too afraid of losing his elders to look at the pictures. 

They entered a pitch-dark corridor, which smelled so strong 
that he was nearly sick; then they arrived in a dark room, lit by 
torches, the walls of which were decorated with clay heads. In the 
center of the room stood a billiard table. “Okay,” said Brits-Jansen. 
“Let’s get cracking,” and he switched on his electric torch. Anton 
switched on his electric torch also. It shone on the wall and he 
nearly dropped it, for the head grinning at him with glass eyes 
was not made of clay. He stared at it, while behind him Dr. Brits- 
Jansen was saying: “We )ust want to have a look under your floors, 
sire. Don’t you worry, it’s only a matter of . . 

The soicc suddenly stopped and, for some reason, the silence 
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fingers. Then he fumbled in a pocket, took out a pair of steel- 
rimmed glasses, put them on with an angry gesture, and said: 
“You blasted, double-crossing runt' You cheating old crocodile! 
You — ” He went on for most of a minute, slowly crowding in on 
the dirty old native, who backed around the billiard table. Then, 
suddenly, Anton was dragged into the bewildcnng scene by the 
doctor, who cried, “Tolok, come here' Tell me, what do you see 
here?” pointing at the billiard table with an accusing finger. 
Anton swallowed, and said, at a loss, “Well — er — a billiard 
table, sir.” 

Dr. Brits-Jansen slapped his forehead and cried: “Ass! Look at 
the baize!” Anton stepped forward, looked, and blinked away 
sweat. Then he said, “Moth holes, sir.” 
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Dr. Brits-Jansen let out a huge, greedy roar. “Aha!” he roared, 
“Moth holes! Do you hear, sire? Moth holes! You knew it; you 
played around them!” By then, the dirty old native was flattened, 
his back against the billiard table, by Dr. Brits-Jansen. “All right. 
This settles it. This afternoon, after my nap, I’ll finish with the 
black sickness, sire. And if you want to do me a favor, stay here!” 

They went out again into the hot sunlight, leaving the old native 
standing at the billiard table, rubbing his back. From that moment 
onward, the missionary element in Dr. Brits-Jansen’s character 
waned. All the way back to the camp he muttered under his breath; 
Anton understood only a word here and there, but it was obvious 
that the doctor was not aglow with Christian spirit. Back in the 
tent, while taking off their anti-flea armor, the doctor said : “Lesson 
Number One — never trust a native! Lesson Number Two — never 
trust yourself! To think — ” Then he suddenly noticed Anton, and 
shouted: “What are you doing in here?! Go and change outside! 
When I get back to Batavia, I’ll have a word with drat megalo- 
maniac; I’m sick of him sending me pip-squeaks to clutter up the 
place!” The latter part of his monologue Anton heard outside, and 
the worst part of it was that the two Javanese students heard it too. 

“May I inquire what you gentlemen are doing here?” Anton 
asked, his brave, African explorer’s voice trembling with sup- 
pressed rage. “If I’m not mistaken, you were supposed to be 
classifying specimens in the laboratory ?” 

One of them answered, respectfully; “We have finished. Doctor.” 

Anton said, “Oh,” and took off his boots. 

That afternoon, after a thorough preparation. Dr. Brits-Jansen 
burned down the village of Rauwatta. His thorough preparation 
was to say to his assistant, “Chase every living soul out of the 
village,” and to go to bed. 

Anton, after a moment’s hesitation, decided to follow suit. He 
called the two Javanese students, said, “Chase every living soul out 
of the village,” and went to bed as well. 

As he lifted the tent flap, Dr. Brits-Jansen was already lying on 
his camp bed, his huge hands folded on his stomach, his beard 
sticking up. Anton tiptoed to his own bed and lay down, producing 
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a scries of creaks. The imperial corpse on the otlier side of the table 
asked, without opening its eyes, “What are you doing here?” 

Anton answered, lightly, “I’m having my siesta.” 

The table seemed to shake at the blast, as Dr. Brits-Jansen 
bellowed, “You are what'll" 

With a feeling as if he were applying the muzzle of a gun to his 
temple, Anton answered, calmly: “My siesta.” 

Now either the world would come to an end, or he would have 
won a battle. There was a moment of suspense, then a heavy creak- 
ing as Dr. Brits-Jansen rose on his elbows on his bed. “Are you 
trying to tell me,” he asked, almost sweetly, “that you are evading 
an order?” 

Anton did not move. He looked at the tent ceiling and heard 
himself say, in a calm voice: “I decided, sir, that as I have never 
before emptied a village of its inhabitants, it would be wiser to 
leave the job to those who have that experience. I have received a 
training as a doctor, not as an invading Hun,” 

He did not look aside, but he interpreted the ensuing silence as 
bafflement. Then he heard a deep sigh, a heavy creaking and the 
word “Poof.” He lay watting for more and was not disappointed. 

“I suggest,” said Dr. Brits-Jansen, in a very calm voice, “that you 
get up now, put on your little hat, and go carry out my order. You 
may delegate it to anyone you like, as long as you realize that it is 
you who arc responsible. I suppose I can’t keep you from being lazy, 
but I can keep you from being lazy lying down. Will you now 
get up, please 

Anton knew it was a mistake, but some force stronger than his 
will made him he silent. Then the tent seemed to blow up, beds, 
table, clothing and all, as Dr. Brits-Jansen bellowed: "Get out!" 

As Anton stood m the blazing sunlight, literally with his pants 
down, he looked around for the Javanese students. Owing to some 
miracle, tliey were not there; the only one there was his mandur, 
who grinned and said, “Tuan.” Anton acknowledged his greeting 
with a nod, buckled his belt and said, “Follow me.” 

As he left the doctors’ camp he heard disturbing sounds coming 
from the village: screaming voices, dogs barking and, somewhere, 
3 cock madly crowing. He discovered the cock on the roof of the 
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first hut, being pursued by an old woman who must have been told 
to remove her belongings and livestock. Then he saw in the dis- 
tance a crowd of people brandishing sticks; he hesitated, remem- 
bered his prestige and said to the mandur, “Get my gun.” 

The mandur hurried back to the camp. Anton stood watcliing 
the distant brawl, trying to roll a cigarette, a trick which only 
occasionally succeeded. It did not succeed this time. When the 
mandur came back with his gun he stuck between his lips a little 
paper trumpet which, as he lit it, went up in a sheet of flame. At 
that moment, the older one of the Javanese students ran past. He 
called, “You there!" 

The Javanese stopped and said, politely, “Yes, sir?” 

“How far have you got with the evacuation?” 

“We’re just starting, sir.” 

“Just starting ?” he asked, raising his eyebrows. “What have you 
been doing all tlus time?” 

“Talking to the villagers, sir,” the Javanese answered, witli die 
ghost of a smile. 

Anton said, “I see,” widi the sudden suspicion that, after the way 
his cigarette had behaved, he might not have any eyebrows left 
to raise. He added, lamely, “Okay, but get a move on.” 

The Javanese said, “Yes, sir,” and hurried away. 

As Anton penetrated deeper into die village, he found complete 
confusion. Bands of shouting, stumbling natives ran in and out of 
die jungle, carrying armfuls of dead branches; weeping women 
trooped out, driving pathetic little herds of goats and squealing 
pigs; children carried flapping diickens by their legs. Inside the 
miserable huts, frantic people tried to stand their ground, barricad- 
ing dieir doorways, brandishing sticks, and, as the search party 
of male nurses went from hut to hut, the screams, wailings, cackles, 
bleatings and barks multiplied until die whole thing became one 
vast madhouse. 

If he had been facing diis alone, Anton would not have known 
where to begin; but after an hour or so, he began to discover system 
in die chaos. The village was slowly but surely evacuated, and 
around it, on die jungle’s edge, a huge barricade of dead wood 
was being stacked by the coolies, soon joined by vdllagers. When 
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he arrived at the palace, fighting his way through a herd of goats, 
he saw that the dry wood went right round the palace and down 
to the river. He stood looking at the palace, wondering where the 
Sultan was, when he heard running steps behind him. It was the 
Javanese student, who said: “All set. Doctor.” 

“Nobody left in the huts?” he asked. 

“I don’t think so.” 

“You don’t think so ? What if there is ?” 

“I don’t think we need worry,” said the Javanese. “When they 
see us set fire to the village, they’ll soon move out.” 

Anton searched for something else to ask, then the Javanese 
said, “I’ve lined up the rat beaters. Doctor.” 

Anton said, “Good. I’ll call Dr. Jansen.” He went back to camp, 
wondering what rat beaters were. 

As he entered the tent Dr. Brits-Jansen was lying exactly as 
before. Anton asked: “Sir?” 

The sleeper let out a sigh. “What is it?” 

“We’re ready, sir.” 

“All right.” The body remained motionless. “Light the fire." 
“Yes, sir. Only ... I don’t think the Sultan is out yet, sir." 
There was a silence, then the voice asked : “What are you stand- 
ing there for 

"Nothing, sir,” Anton said. “Er — I just wanted to tell you that 
the rat beaters arc standing by.” 

“Is that so^” the voice said. Then, after another silence, “What 
are rat beaters^” 

In a flash, Anton saw it all. Those blasted Javanese students had 
got him at last Controlling his fury, he decided he had better own 
up. “Frankly, sir,” he answered, “1 don’t know.” 

“All right,” said the voice. “I suppose I’d better come along.” 
The bed creaked. Anton, remembering the remark about pip- 
squeaks, went outside to wait Dr. Brits-Jansen appeared after a 
lot of throat clearing, muttering, and an occasional curse. As he 
ducked out of the tent, he lost has topee and Anton knew that he 
would be held responsible for it 
“What in blazes are you loitering here for?” the doctor asked, 
picking up his topee. 
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“You told me to wait, sir.” 

“I did nothing of the kind! I said I was coming. I’ll warn you 
when I’m getting amnesia. Run along and join tlie rat beaters.” 

Anton went back to the village. As he approached the barricade 
of wood, he saw a row of men lined up along it, armed with sticks. 
By the time he had found the Javanese students, he had seen about 
two hundred men with sticks, and he was no longer sure who had 
taken him for a ride: the students or the doctor. So, instead of the 
tirade he had been preparing, he said to them: “All right, light it.” 

The elder Javanese said, “Yes, Doctor,” cupped his hands round 
his mouth and gave a sort of hunting call. The answer was a huge 
wave of cheering, the coolies threw burning clumps of grass into 



the barricade, and a crackling of fire grew rapidly as red flames 
licked up the wood. Then, with a suddenness that took Anton 
aback, the whole barricade burst into flames 
The huts nearest the barricade caught fire first; then flames 
jumped from roof to roof with incredible speed. The sound and 
the heat were tremendous; the men with the sticks had to retire 
step by step. When the doors of the huts began to burn, the rats 
appeared. They ran across the open spaces, first in pairs, then in 
hordes, making for the barricade. The men raised their sticks and 
shouted and began to beat the ground, an unnerving drumming, 
which Anton felt creep up his legs from the soles of his feet. The 
rats swung round and ran back into the village; a few seconds later 


“You told me to wait, sir.” 

“I did nothing of the kind! I said I was coming. I’ll warn you 
when I’m getting amnesia. Run along and join tlie rat beaters.” 

Anton went back to the village. As he approached the barricade 
of wood, he saw a row of men lined up along it, armed with sticks. 
By the time he had found the Javanese students, he had seen about 
two hundred men with sticks, and he was no longer sure who had 
taken him for a ride: the students or the doctor. So, instead of the 
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The elder Javanese said, “Yes, Doctor,” cupped his hands round 
his mouth and gave a sort of hunting call. The answer was a huge 
wave of cheering, the coolies threw burning clumps of grass into 
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the barricade, and a crackling of fire grew rapidly as red flames 
licked up the wood Then, with a suddenness that took Anton 
aback, the whole barricade burst into flames. 

The huts nearest the barricade caught fire first; then flames 
jumped from roof to roof with incredible speed. The sound and 
the heat were tremendous; the men with the sticks had to retire 
step by step When the doors of the huts began to burn, the rats 
appeared. They ran across the open spaces, first in pairs, then in 
hordes, making for the barricade The men raised their sticks and 
shouted and began to beat the ground, an unnerving drumming, 
which Anton felt creep up his legs from the soles of his feet. The 
rats swung round and ran back into the village ; a few seconds later 
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a great shouting and drumming sounded in the distance. Anton 
heard a voice say: “Well, that ought to do it.” He looked round 
and saw Dr. Brits-Jansen standing behind him, weirdly lit by the 
flames. 

“Yes, sir,” he said. 

“Seen the Sultan anywhere?” Brits-Jansen asked, casually. 
“No, sir,” Anton answered. 

Brits-Jansen shrugged his shoulders and wandered off, a sham- 
bling wliitc shape in the firelight. 

Vlil 

W HEN DARKNESS fell, Rauwatta had turned into a black open space 
in the forest, in wlrich, here and there, a dark red glow still 
brooded. The small fires that were left threw an eerie light, in 
which the stooping silhouettes of natives could be seen, rummaging 
among the charred remains of their huts. Where the palace had 
stood, a lone, fat silhouette was wandering about, poking in the 
ashes with a stick. 

Anton stood watching it for a while, with satisfaction, and then 
strolled back to camp, feeling fine. Rat beaters did exist; Brits- 
Jansen was looking for the Sultan; all was well. Approaching the 
camp, he saw from afar that the lamp in the tent was lit. He won- 
dered who had lit it, as everyone was busy sorting out and feeding 
the shelterless population. 

As he entered the tent, he saw, sitting stiffly on the stool at the 
otlier side of the table, a creature so incongruous that it took him 
some time to believe his eyes: a very old native in a top hat, a frock 
coat shiny with age and covered with medals, striped trousers and 
white spats. The apparition said, sepulchrally: ‘!I see you, tuan 
totok.” Only then did Anton recognize him. He cleared his throat 
and said : “I see you — er — sir.” 

He wanted to go and tell Brits-Jansen, but then he thought it 
would do him no harm to poke about in the ashes a little longer. 
“Can I make you some tea, sir?” he asked. 

The Sultan said, “Yes.” 
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Anton filled the kettle, lit the primm stove, got the mugs ready 
and sat down. Then the Sultan’s hand, resting on the table, caught 
his eye. He frowned sharply and looked up at the Sultan’s eyes. 


this, he pvc the Sultan Brits-Jansen’s mug. 
sue 

cx(.usi.a nuiiseu, aiiu waiKCu ujck. to me village, wnistiing. As ne 
stepped over the remains of the palace walls, he felt the heat 
increase underneath his feet until he could hardly stand it. Brits* 
Jansen had certainly been punished for his sins. He stood, sweat* 
ing and disheveled, in the ruins with his stick. Before he could 
come out with one of his niceties, Anton said : "Sorry to trouble you, 
sir, but I thought I had better tell you that the Sultan Is waiting.” 

“Waiting — where?” Brits-Jansen asked, with almost religious 
awe 

“In the tent, sir,” Anton answered. 

Brits-Jansen took it Ukc a man. He must have swallowed several 
times before he said : “I see.” Then be walked slowly toward the 
former village square. "How did you find him ?" he asked. 

“He was sitting there when I got back,” Anton answered, "so I 
thought rd better make him some tea.” 

Biitvjansen stood still with his stick. Then he said, once more: 
“I sec.” 

I wouldn’t have, of course,” Anton went on, “if I had known he 
''■as a leper. I noticed only after I had given him your mug.” 

He waited for the squall of wrath to hit him. But Dr. Brits* 
Jansen merely said: "I sec,” 

Anton did not know whether he was relieved or disappointed 
when the squall burst after all. "What did you say?" Brits-Jansen 
bellowed. 

^Your . . . your mug. . . 

By all the bloody, burnins saintsi” the riant shouted. ‘This is 
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tlie limit!” Then he threw his stick away, brought his nose very 
close to Anton’s and said: “Look, boy, dear boy: I have let you get 
away with everything. I’ve let you sob on my shoulder, drink my 
P.G., pester me with honey lamb — but one thing I will not let you 
do: diagnose leprosy! You may diagnose fallen arches, dandruff, 
schizophrenia, anything you like except leprosy. Is that clear.'*” 

Anton answered calmly, “Yes, sir.” As Brits-Jansen waddled 
away he stared after him, loathing his guts. So far he had been 
impressed by the man, and his anger at his insults had been soft- 
ened by admiration. Now the old man had gone too far, and he 
would be damned if he would stand for it. He knew he was still 
a totok, making a fool of himself at every opportunity, but, after 
all, he was no longer a student. 

In the knowledge that his relationship with Brits-Jansen had 
entered a new stage, he sauntered back to the camp in silence. 

As Brits-Jansen made his way, spluttering, to the tent where 
Sultan Rahula Rattan Rauv'ari had sprung yet another surprise on 
him, he was consumed by rage. He was at war with everything, 
everybody — the jungle, the plague, the Sultan — but most of all 
with the Government Health Service, that incredible organization 
of fools, bureaucrats and nincompoops, which had grown like 
poison ivy over the graves of the heroes who founded it. He could 
have strangled that boy. A leper, indeed! The remark showed a 
lack of the most elementary respect. He had never taken any 
particular pride in it, but the fact remained that he was the fore- 
most leprosy specialist in the world. No one of his own generation 
would ever have dreamt of diagnosing tuberculosis in the presence 
of Pasteur, or syphilis under the nose of Ehrlich. But these clumsy 
louts who were piped into the jungle from some monstrous factory 
in tlie Motherland made him feel sick at heart. He was too old now 
to blame God, or Life; he blamed that little megalomaniac, Dr. 
Piet Kramer. When he entered die camp, he had made up his mind. 
He would go back to Batavia and shoot him. 

As he lifted the flap of the tent, he was bristling with guns like 
a battleship, ready to smite the Sultan with a broadside of curses. 
The Sultan sat waiting for him, dressed like an undertaker, and 
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on the tabic were a teapot and a mug; his mug. He thought of 
picking up the boy’s bed and flinging it out, then he decided to be 
dignified and have the totok told by his mandur that Dr. Brits- 
Jansen preferred him to sleep in a hammock outside, in the trees 
with the monkeys, where he belonged. He sat down and said: “I 
sec you, sire.” 

The Sultan opened his mouth in a grin. “I see you, Sappo-lidi,” 
he said. “Nice tea." 

Then, suddenly, he saw the old leathery hand lying on the tabic. 
An awful precipice of emptiness opened at his feet. He shook his 
head; then he stared, took out his spectacles and put them on. He 
took the hand in his, and looked at the nails. Then he felt like 
getting up quietly, taking his gun, going outside into the darkness 
and shooting himself instead of Piet Kramer. The boy had been 
fight. The Sultan was a leper. 

But all he did was to take off his spectacles, breathe on them, wipe 
them with his beard and put them away. The precipice slowly 
became a morass, the morass of the future. He was an old man 
now, dragging a senile body toward the end of the road. He looked 
at his old friend and said : "Well, here we are. We’re old now.” 

“Yes,” said the Sultan, gaily. 

“How old arc jou, sirc'” he asked. 

The Sultan straightened, proudly, and answered; “Three hun- 
dred and sixty-five.” 

Brits-fansen stared at him, feeling lonely. “Is that so?” he said. 
“Want some more tea 

The Sultan said: "Yes.” 

Yet, as he put a fresh kettle on the primus, the sun seemed to 
rise hesitantly once more os'cr the future. Suddenly there seemed 
to be hope. In the back of his mind there had been a deep, hidden 
worry: what to do with the old Sultan once his palace had been 
turned to ashes. It was the Governor’s headache really, but despite 
all the old boy’s pranks he still kept thinking of Rahula Rattan 
Rauwari as a friend. Now, a wonderful solution presented itself: 
he Would take him to Man-Pu-Ko-Chu, Willem’s leper colony 
w Java. There he would get a little pavilion all to himself and be 
^ughi how to sing, to play the trombone or beat a kettledrum in 
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honor of the Lord. Hd would be allowed to play billiards as much 
as he liked. In the evenings he would sit on the cool veranda and 
look at the sunset and play halma with the King of Rakka, who 
had been in there for twenty years now. He would be allowed 
to play pranks on everybody and cheat at bridge, for everything 
would be forgiven during evening prayers. Lord, what a wonderful 
solution! And what a satisfying prospect, to be able to play a return 
game so soon, on a billiard table widiout moth holes in the baize! 

As he poured the boiling water into tlie teapot, the future was 
bathed in sunlight. Looking at the old head with the top hat across 
the table, he realized that his ghost would have haunted him for 
the rest of his life, if this solution had not presented itself. For out- 
side of the colony, whether or not he made a trip to Holland, Sultan 
Rahula Rattan Rauwari would have become a sad monkey in an 
old people’s zoo, a Dyak witliout his jungle. 

Then Brits-Jansen thought about the boy. The boy had seen that 
the Sultan had leprosy, in the way he himself had seen it twenty- 
six years ago on Betsy’s hands. It was no mean feat of diagnosis, 
even granting that he himself was myopic now and had until now 
only seen the Sultan’s hands by torchlight. The boy, who had no 
practical experience of leprosy, must have an incredibly good eye. 

Yet, as he sat sipping his hot tea, staring at the lamp, he couldn’t 
bring himself to do the decent thing. If he were a man worthy of 
his age, he would call the boy in now, say, “Sorry I let myself go. 
You were right,” and hold out his hand. But he knew that he 
would not let go of the hand, and would start kicking. Why? 
Why this violent reaction ? The boy must be a symbol to him of 
his own lost youth, his lost eyesight, his once-resilient arteries, the 
daybreak of his genius, now fading into dusk. He knew it, but he 
could not help himself. He understood now why native tyrants in 
the hour of their death had their wives and children slaughtered 
and their palaces set on fire. The thought of leaving the world he 
had built in the hands of another was unbearable. 

Yet, if he was quite honest, the thought of a successor had 
occasionally crossed his mind. Maybe this was the moment at last. 
Maybe he had to hand over his sword now, and resign himself 
to die short dusk of dotage. 
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No! He was not going to be sentimental over tliis! He would 
keep an eye on that boy, submit him to tests of fire and water, chase 
him up the trees, drag him through the mire, give him the worst 
life any totok ever lived in the wilderness, and only if he came out 
of that with all his wits about him W’ould he slam the crown on his 
head and say: “Right! Now take over.” 

As he sat sipping his tea noisily, he forgot about the Sultan, and 
started to plan the Crown Prince’s purgatory. 

ix: 

W HEN THE expedition left Rauwatta, a problem of space arose, for, 
as Dr. Brits-Jansen had burnt his IxMts, Anton’s prahus had to 
carry the members and the luggage of the previous expedition as 
well. This would have been easier if the Sultan had not insisted on 
a prahu to himself. He sat bolt upright in it, without an awning, 
his top hat on his head, and he did not move a finger. The others, 
packed lightly together in their boats, felt as if they were taking 
back with them a grisly doll. The Sultan’s black clothes absorbed 
the heat of the sun until his top hat set the air spiraling around 
it, like a stove; when his prahu came alongside before passing 
some rapids, Anton could literally feel the heat he was radiating. 
The Sultan was the only one who remained in his boat while it was 
being dragged through the rapids by the panting coolies; and by 
so doing he made their job ten times more difficult. But the coolies 
Seemed to accept his attitude as normal. They slithered, lost their 
balance, fell in the water, grazed their shins, but scrambled back to 
their feet with great devotion, nursing the royal yacht across the 
rocks as if it were a giant egg. 

Meanwhile, during the first days, Brits-Jansen claimed a good 
deal of attention for himself. He bathed at least twice a day, throw- 
ing himself in the water with a hearty splash; then, perpendicular 
Iwc a floating bottle, he swam ten strokes, trumpeting so loudly 
«at the birds swarmed out of the trees. After that he climbed back 
into the prahu, a hairy toad, and those inside the boat were forced 
to do some nervous balancing to prevent it turning turtle. During 
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this performance, the prahus formed a triangle around him and 
tliose who carried guns kept them pointed at the water, watching 
out for crocodiles. During the siesta he snored with such command- 
ing resonance that his mandur hardly dared to raise his voice to 
chant the rhythm, and Anton caught himself lying motionless in 
the most uncomfortable position, too intimidated by the autliorita- 
tive sawing to make a move. 

It was Brits-Jansen himself who upset the balance of power in 
regard to the Sultan. When, on the third day, the royal prahu got 
stuck halfway down some rapids, Brits-Jansen came to the aid of 
the coolies. Singlehanded he dragged the boat across the rocks 
with such impetuosity that the Sultan’s top hat and frock coat were 
sprinkled with flashing drops. This did much harm to Brits- 



^^*^*u* "The mandur no longer chanted in a muted voice 

l^y sleeping, but began to follow the snores with his chant, 
to the delight of the coolies; and during the daily swimming session 
the natives formed the triangle of boats with obvious impatience. 

Anton noticed all this with interest, but die giant himself seemed 
to notice nothing. He was as happy as a child, bellowed old- 
fashioned music-hall songs, laughed uproariously at his own jokes, 
and he committed the same mistake at every rapids. At the third 
fapids on the sixth day, when the Sultan’s prahu got stuck again 
in the foaming water, Bnts-)an$cn again waded enthusiastically 
to Its aid across the slippery rocks. He put the rope around his 
arm, shouted, " One ^ two heave'" and fell headlong into 
water as the rope broke. He caused some dismay, for the current 
him off at great speed; Anton kicked his coolies, and his 
after the bobbing head. Dr. Brits-Jansen svas dragged 
3nd he nearly drowned them all because he insisted on 
gr^bing his topee as it came sw’irlingpasl with the speed of a train. 

^ he only ones who remained unruffled were the Sultan and 
nts-Jansen himself. The Sultan, after half an hour of abject self- 
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sacrifice on the part of his coolies, was dragged througli the rapids 
without moving a finger; the doctor undressed for the third time 
that day until he sat huge and steaming underneath the awning. 
He wrung out his clothes with a squelching sound and hung them 
out to dry. Then he fished a wallet out of a breast pocket of his shirt, 
emptied the water out of it and spread out its contents on the floor 
of the prahu: letters, a piece of comb, a nail file, a small key and a 
snapshot. When the letters were nearly dry, he put on his spectacles 
and started to read them. Then he shrugged his shoulders, tore 
them up and threw them overboard. He picked up the little key, 
looked at it with a frown, shrugged his shoulders and threw it 
overboard. He was in doubt about the nail file; but after a moment 
he started to clean his nails with it. When he had finished he 
shrugged his shoulders and threw the nail file overboard too. He 
put the piece of comb back in the wallet without looking at it. 
The only thing remaining was the snapshot. 

It had been lying face downward and he turned it over, shaking 
his head as he looked at it with a sentimental expression. He looked 
at it over his spectacles, through his spectacles, dien he took 
his spectacles off, and put the snapshot on his knees. Anton, who 
was sitting opposite him, could not help glancing at it. He saw the 
much-thumbed picture of a girl with two braids of hair, a high 
forehead and serious eyes. It instantly struck him as familiar, yet 
it took some time before he replaced the braids witli a mannish 
haircut and cried : “That’s Bert !” He stretched out his hand toward 
the picture, but Brits-Jansen snatched it away. When he looked up, 
he was startled by the expression on the man’s face. It was as 
though he had caught him in a shameful act. 

Minutes later, breaking the embarrassing silence, Brits-Jansen 
asked, in an artificial voice, “Remind you of someone.?” and 
Anton answered, with equal casualness, “Yes, a girl friend of 
mine.” 

“Girl friend ?” Brits-Jansen exclaimed, indignantly. “This child 
is as pure as — as I! I mean; the driven snow.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Anton, feeUng the blood rush to his cheeks. “I 
meant — a fellow medical student. She was my best friend, I — I 
never thought of her as anything else.” 
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“J5 that so?” Brits-Janscn said. “Fancy,” He took down his shirt 
and trousers, dry by now, rolled them into a pillow and lay down. 
Then he folded his hands behind his head, scratched his right shin 
with his left foot, sighed and appeared to fall asleep. After a long 
silence, during which his belly swayed with the rolling of the 
prahu, he asked, without looking up: “What's the name of your 
friend ?” 

“Bert,” answered Anton. “Bert Waterreus." 

r ■ ' •’ ‘ Tj.jthe 

dii • the 

m; , to- 

ward the sea. 

X 

I HE PRAHUS liad been dragged halfway up the shore, side by side. 
1 The crocodile fires on the riverbank made a small red twilight 
over the far ends of the boats. In tJie prahus, hke dead in their 
coffins, lay the Sultan, the boy, and he, Dr. Brits-Jansen, the big 
bad wolf of the jungle. 

Now he had told that boy everything — evcrytliing; and it 
seemed as if the night were hollow with loneliness, a boundless 
uorld full of hard, cold stars, in which he had lost something very 
dear, forever. Everything — even the thoughts that were so deeply 
hidden inside him that he ha<l hardly been conscious of their 
existence. Like a simpleton he had lain there mumbling at the 
sky, revealing the pathetic secret of his life. 

It had started with a hollow feeling in his stomach. He could not 
sleep and he knew the boy was awake too. As long as it had been 
daylight he had managed to behave casually. After feigning sleep 
for an hour that afternoon, he had sat up with a realistic yawn, 
stretched, blinked and asked; “Where arc sve?” It had all been 
natural and convincing. But tlicn that wallet lay there, and he 
had been forced to put it back in his pocket. Although he had done 
so unobtrusively, he had seen the boy watching him, and lie had 
realized that he would have to talk about it, sooner or later. 
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I !c }u(i 5 pcnt the rest of the tby trying to ilccicic liow he wouhl 
go rilxnit it. In the end. the desire to talk became so strong that iic 
had gone to Ivcd early, in order to compel the boy to lie down early 
l«x\ i-Ic could rtot wait to start talking; after lighting .a cigar he by 
gaiung at the stars in excited antieijettion. He wanted to know 
cverythittg: hnw tltc Iwy had come to know her, what she looked 
like !u>w. if she was a go-xl iloctor. if she was heakliy. attd then, 
casually. lowarsl the end: whetlicr she had ever talke<l about him. 

I’nil lie got otT o!i the wroirg foot. As he lay sntoking in his boat 
it occurred to him tint his going to bed so early jmist give the 
impression that he wantctl to avoid conversation. The silence be- 
catnc so oppressive (iiat he askcii: "Zorgilrager, .ire you asleep.'" 

“Ko. sir.” the voice from the other pralui answered, so patiently 
tint he cur.'cd under ids breath. Uiuicr normal circumstances, the 
b >v slifuiid Invc put that sjucstion to him. to he followed by, "May 
i ad. yon a question and "Do you think I'm suited to this work?" 

brit'-fanscn lay silent for a while, feeling more and more unsure 
of himself, knowing that he would iiave to say something in order 
to nntify his quc'^tio!^. Then he asked: "Mow old is she now?" 

Ti:c soice in tiic darkness answered, ['olitely, "Twenty-six, .sir.” 

U V..U p;c{c>-.;crous. his lying there wldspcring in the darkness, 
with p.-dpit-uions abuit the snapshot of a child wliom he had never 
si't csc< on in his life, but whom he liati come to consiilcr as Ids 
ov. n. In tlve most stark and dangerous moments in the jungle, he 
had c'c.'ped Irom reality by slaydreaming .about her. Mow he 
wonliS return to 1 loll.md after being pensioned off; jiow lie would 
I’.avc go".;t and take the \satcrs in some sjia in Germany; how .she 
ssotild push {urn in b.uh chair underneath llic linden trees, chat- 
ting ats>u; the ssc.itlicr and the hotel and the wicked prices. 

On sn-iiv. iK.a.'ons hr h.id conjured up those daydreams; he 
fcuKinberci! th.r js.-c.is’.on.s dc.irly. During the big cliolcr.i cjddcndc 
in J.ss.v tss cfUy-ti'.trc s'.-ars ago, when tlie child had only been three. 
During .m Hutt'.'rak i/i hmg plague in the Atjch .Mountains, when 
vd:n:r silLigcs li.id l>;cn svi[«ctl out. and two cooii'cs Inui stCHid on 
thr t'Urvip-cr rd hn. c.ar witii pitchforks tr> clr.ar the corpses from 
ho way. .Scntinwnt.d b.Kl:c!orh siaydrc.uus — she wouhi have a 
little br ke; uith a thcrunn tl.Kk.aml when it became chilly in the 
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evening she would pour out hot grog for him. Then she would ask, 
“Comfy?” and he would answer, “lively," and she would say, 
“Honestly?” with a lender smile, and tuck in his gouty foot with 
the rug. So they would sit for a while under the fragrance of the 
linden blossoms; and he would feel guilty for the way he had 

chained her to him, this lovely gr”'"'* — r— 

she unwrapped his rug, he woul 
man, you . . .” She would retort 
fishing again. I’ll put you to bed.” 

Ass* Senile idiot' He had never seen the child; yet while she was 
still toothless, standing in her playpen, he had already conscripted 
her to drive him around in his old age He had gloated over her 
letters, which the two innocent parents, Betsy and Willem in their 
leprosy hell, had given him to read. He had read them, lying on his 
b^, grinning like a cradle snatcher. 

God bless Dady and Mumtny love from Beriie-~two lines of 
childish scrawl and a row of X’s for kisses. 

Dear Parents, Please find enclosed my report that I hope will 
please you; the marl{ in History is not quite my fault — three 
pages out of an exercise book, and a P.S. about pocket money. 

Afy dear people, I have hesitated for a long time before writing 
this letter, but I feel that I cannot keep it to myself any longer. T o 
ta\e the bull by the horns — five pages of blue paper, at the end of 
which she finally took the bull by the horns by saying that every- 
one was the master of his own destiny. 

That was the letter he had wanted to copy: that wonderful, 
revolutionary, merciless letter from a child who now wrote to 
those two innocent Christians that she did not want to join the 
Salvation Army ; she wanted to be a doctor. But they had not given 
him the chance to copy it; they only wanted him to advise them, 
tor, in the course of the years, he had become a second father to that 
ghost child whom none of them knew. And now she wanted to be 
a doctotl A doctorl While he had pretended to be considering 
wrnestly what advice to give the parents, be bad learned the letter 
by heart; then he had said: “Well — I think that everyone is the 
ttiast^er of his own destiny. It is her life, not ours.” 

Those two noble souls had mastered their disappointment 
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bravely. “But ... but what are we to do about the money ?” Willem 
had asked. And then he had said: “Oh, don’t worry about that. I 
haven’t a soul in the world of my own, and I’m earning more 
than I need. I’ll be happy to . . .” It was the only occasion on which 
they had nearly quarreled. No! They would not accept that! He 
had already done too much for them! Never, never . . . 

Toward daybreak they had written, with his assistance, the 
reply that was copied five times before at last it was ready: Uncle 
Brits, the colony’s doctor, had offered to pay for her studies on one 
condition: that she would pay back every cent as soon as she had 
a practice of her own. It had been their condition. He had taken 
the letter with him to post; once out of their sight, he had scribbled 
on the back: In this letter you’ll read about so-me money that you 
are supposed to pay bacl{, I don’t want it myself; if ever you should 
earn enough to repay it and can’t thin\ of anything better to do, 
give it to the Salvation Army. But you will send your uncle a 
photograph of yourself, won’t you? 

He did not receive the snapshot undl six months later. It had 
followed him via many outposts, to catch up with him at last in a 
lunatic asylum in the upper Digul where smallpox had broken 
out. He had opened the envelope at night, alone by the night 
nurse’s table, and he had stared, as at a hallucination, at the face 
on the snapshot — the face of Betsy, her mother, the woman who 
had changed his life more than twenty years before. Those were 
the eyes he had always remembered, even though now they were 
sightless, and there was the same, unforgettable smile, which he 
had believed gone from the earth forever. 

During the years that followed, he had slowly infiltrated the un- 
suspecting parents’ correspondence, dictating questions about her 
studies without letting them tell her who had formulated them. 
In her answers, she replied in such esoteric medical terms that 
Willem had said ; “I think you had better read this to Betsy, brother. 
I can’t pronounce it.” He inspired her father to put some questions 
on social and religious matters. At first, she had replied curtly and 
shyly, but gradually more frankly, until in the end the parents had 
wept with happiness because, although she never mentioned God, 
it was quite clear that she adhered to all the principles of the Salva- 
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don Army. She wrote about clinics and schools, about equality for 
ill men. 

So for years he had talked to that daughter, whispered with her, 
argued with her, laughed with her; she had become as familiar 
to him as the wart on his hand — but never, in all those years, had 
he mentioned her to anyone else. Nobody had known of his dream 
about the Bath chair, the paths underneath the linden trees, like a 
still life of happiness. But without that dream he would never have 
survived the jungle loneliness, the pointlessness, the doubt. 

And now, in one silly monologue underneath the stars, he had 
given away his secret; she would never be entirely his own again. 
He had wanted to stop, dismayed, but then a cautious question 
would come at him from out of the starry night, and like a patient 
on a psychoanalyst’s couch he chattered, miserable, delighted, about 
that clever, sweet, tender, wonderful angel — Bertha. 

The blue mist was turning pink and the birds began to 
rummage in the trees when Anton heard the voice ask: “And — 
cr — did she ever talk about me?” 

Anton knew then that the climax had come of this strange night, 
during which he had heard a childlike poet dream aloud about 
a girl who had absolutely nothing in common with the hard, un- 
sentimental Bert he knew as well as a sister. 

When this odd conversation started, he had tried to slop Brits- 
Jansen talking, for it had been horribly embarrassing. Then the 
gmff voice had started to conjure up a creature that became more 
and more fantastic, and he had become interested as a doctor. This 
was very strange indeed ; how on earth was it possible that a man of 
sixq’, whom he had come to know as a tyrant on the one hand and 
a brilliant physician on the other, could harbor such childish 
fantasies ? Then it had slowly dawned on him that he was listening 
to the daydream of a gigantic adolescent, a boy whose soul had 
remained untouched and undeveloped since the moment the 
wilderness had closed over him. 

The night was hot and oppressive. The noises from the jungle 
and the river sounded romantic now they had lost the terror with 
which they had inspired him when making this voyage alone. Like 


a prince in a fairy talc, he had discovered a sleeping giant in the 
magic forest, touched him, and caused him to wake up in a world 
that was a generation older than when he had fallen asleep. 

But gradually his amazement and fascination changed into un- 
easiness, What was he to do? Any moment the voice might ask, 
“Tell me: what’s she like?” and he would have to choose. Must he 
leave this big child his illusion, or open his eyes to the truth? 

Now BritS'Jansen asked whether site had ever talked about him. 
No, never. “An uncle in the Far East sent me money to pay .for 
my studies,” she had once said, as if with a shrug of her shoulders. 
It crossed Anton’s mind: tomorrow we’ll be sorry for this un- 
comfortable intimacy, tomorrow we’ll hate one anotlier for this. 
It was this thought tliat made him decide, and answer: “Oh yes. 
She talked about you quite often.” 

“Is that so?” Brits-Jansen said. “Well, I’m — I’m not surprised.” 
He hardly dared to go on yet he asked, his heart audible in his 
breath: “And — cr — what does she call me?” 

“Uncle,” the boy answered, after a silence, 

“Is that so? . . . Uncle who?” 

There was another silence, in which Brits-Jansen held his breath; 
then Anton said: “Uncle Leprosy.” 

The stars, at which Brits-Jansen had been gazing fixedly all this 
time, started to flash with tears. He had imagined many names by 
which she would call him, in diat dream of the Bath chair, but 
never one so moving, fitting in so well witli his picture of them 
underneatli die linden trees in diat happy land of dreams. 


T hey came out of the Jungle in the afternoon of the sixteenth day 
after their departure from Rauwatta. As the small fleet sailed 
triumphantly into the vast glinting expanse of ocean, cv’en the 
coolies cheered; and every man felt that lie was lucky to come back 
alive. Every man except die Sultan, that is, who remained motion- 
less and indifferent until the moment lie had to get up to climb 
the rope ladder onto the deck of the Henny. 
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The Henny was anchored in the muddy delta of the Kali-Woga 
and, seeing the rusty ship with its angry marc’s-ear funnels, Brits- 
jansen jumped up. Good old Krasser! That was a stroke of luckl 
They had been prepared to wait for the ship for days, perhaps 
weeks, in the fish stench of Rokul. Now they could go straight 
home. Brits-Jansen stood upright, waving his topee, the back of his 
shirt bellying in the wind. As they approached, he yodeled: 
“Henny, ahoyl Come on out, you old pirate!” A voice through a 
megaphone answered, “I sec you, Fatso! Why didn’t you get the 
plague ?” Then, as they came alongside and Brits-Jansen clawed his 
way up the rope ladder, the voice through the megaphone called 
down, alarmingly close: “Hullo, Wet Pants!” 

It took Anton a moment before he realized that he was being 
addressed. Offended, he returned the greeting, mumbling: “Bon- 
jour, Captain.” Only later, after the luggage had been stowed on 
board, did the real portent of that greeting penetrate to him. He 
had stamped out an epidemic that was menacing the whole of 
Borneo; Captain Krasser himself might have died but for him, 
and the term with which he was rewarded was “Wet Pants”! 

Vanity, vanity, all is vanity. What the devil was he doing here? 
He knew he was being childish, and reacting to the excessive strain 
he had undergone, yet he was unable to forget the name Captain 
Krasser had given him. From that moment on board the Henny 
everything that happened seemed to be aimed at waking him up 
from a romantic dream. Everything that had seemed impressive, 
frightening or mysterious during the past weeks had been so only 
m his own totok imagination. 

To start with: Captain Krasser. In his memory a black pirate, a 
grandiose agnostic. But as Brits-Jansen explained him, Krasser was 
a pathetic, sin-haunted half-wit, tortured by the notion that he 
Would go to hell at his death, unless he could prove that God did 
invention of the priests. 

Then: Professor van dcr Waard, the district doctor in Bandjcr- 
Anton’s memory, a sinister scarecrow who had not dared 
3 to him because he had known the trip to Rauwatta was a 
cath patrol. When Brits-Jansen suggested having a drink with 
goo old van dcr Waard, he refused, and when Brits-Jansen asked, 
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amazed, “Why ?” he told him what had happened when he had 
introduced himself and delivered greetings from Dr. Sardjono. 
Brits-Jansen laughed until the tears ran into his beard; that Sard- 
jono! Then he told a story about tlie fifth of December, some years 
ago, when old van der Waard was in Batavia to address tlie Medical 
Service at its annual meeting, in a long rambling speech trying to 
prove that dysentery was carried by butterflies. As it was Santa 
Claus Eve, the night on which the Dutch give presents and play 
practical jokes, Sardjono had suggested they play a prank on Dr. 
Kramer. -He persuaded old \'an der Waard to let himself be shut 
in a trunk filled with feathers and confetti, with a hook on the 
inside so diat he could open it. The others were to carry it into the 
dining room in Dr. Kramer’s residence. Van der Waard would 
wait until dinner was under way, then jump out of the trunk 
cr^’ing, “Santa Claus!” snowing the room under widi feathers and 
confetti. They closed the trunk, but secretly carried it instead into 
the Governor General’s palace, where they put it down in the 
dining room as a gift from the Government Health Service, and 
liastily made their escape. That night the Governor was to give an 
olflcial dinner for the Ambassador of Annam. They never heard 
the end of the story; only one thing was certain: van der Waard, 
who was the gentlest soul alive, said he would murder Sardjono 
with his bare hands the next time he set eyes on him. 

Anton went to have a drink with van der Waard after all, and 
found him to be a shy, absent-minded old .scientist who played 
ping-pong witli the wall for a partner and who had a bookcase 
which held such books as Gone With the Wind, One Thousand 
Tips for the Home Handyman, a bound collection of The Lancet 
and copies of the French Illustration. If only he had seen tliis 
bookcase before sailing up the river, Anton reflected, what a 
difference it would have made. 

1 he last illusion left to him concerned his return to Batavia. In 
Batavia he would certainly receive some recognition for the work 
he had done. Surely he would be invited to dine with the Head 
of the Service, and at the least he would receive some atlmiring 
words of praise. But when tliey stootl at last in front of the desk 
covered with telephones in the room with the map on the wall. 
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Dr. Kramer looked only ai Brits-Jansen and said, “Oh, there you 
arc. Splendid. 1 didn't think you'd make that coaster, but now 
jou’rc here, that’s fine. You can have that .ambulance jou requested 
to take the Sultan up to the lc|>cr colony tomorrow, and you can go 
with him if you want. But you'll base to come back here straight 
off. Your boat leaves in three tlays* time.” 

“1$ that SO'” nrits-I.inscn said. “What is it tliis time?” 
“Cholera in Celebes,” said Dr. Kramer. “.\l.nrlcns has all the 
details. Have a good trip.” To Anton he said; “You’ll rcjxirt 
tomorrow morning at the Central Hosjiital. to start y our training.” 

Brits-Jansen, already at the tioor and \s ith Ins hand on the knob, 
turned round and said: “He’ll do nothing of the kind. I'm taking 
him with me, and I’ll make you pay me for training him." 

“I’m afraid there is no question of that.” Dr. Kramer said 
almly. “He has to go through his hosjutal training here first. 
Those arc the regul.itions.” 

“Is that SO'” Ilnts-Janscn aiuuered. “Allow me to rcminil you, 
Piet Kramer, that / w.is the one who built your hospit.aIs and that 
it was my friend san Dam. old enough to l>c your father, who 
wrote those regul.itions licfore he shctl of lichnum tremens. This 
boy is coming witli me liccausc I’m not going to Cciclics without 
an assistant. I <lon't want any other assistant Iiui him, and if you 
carry on m tli.it tone I'm .afraid I’ll h.isc to si'c.ik my mind to you." 
“Before we start losing our icm|>ers,” Dr. Kramer said patiently. 
I’d like to base .i word with you m prisatc." 

“If you want prisacy,” Briis-Ianscn said, “take me into the Gobi 
Desert. If you think I’ll lower my voice to please an upstart who 
climlscd into his scat by stepping on my toes, whom I suckled as he 
lay writhing with fever in the lunglc . . 

“Succored,” the other corrected him, unruffled, and to Anton he 
said, “Would you mind?” 

“Succored?” Bnis-Jnnscn said. "You |)omj>ou$ megalomaniac! 
If ever there wav a sucker, n is me! ! . . .” 

Anton went out ami slammed the door. In the cool corridor he 
shut his eyes and thought, Vantiy of vanities, all is vanity, while 
whind the closed door Dr. Brits-Jansen bellowed his mind. He 
thought of walking out of the building to tlic nearest travel agency, 
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and calmly ordering a passage to Amsterdam, single, third-class. 
They would declare him bankrupt, try him for breach of contract 
and pul him in prison, but he didn’t care. It was a matter of saving 
his soul. Who die devil did they think they were, haggling about 
him as if he were uj) for sale in a slave market ? Oh, for an evening 
with Bert, sitting on the floor and smoking cigarettes! Only Bert 
could help him to sort out the tangle of his thoughts, his wishes. 
Something was wrong, terribly wrong, but he was too emotionally 
affected, too disillusioned and upset to work it out himself. Behind 
the door a furious row was raging that seemed to be working its 
way up to physical violence. Then, suddenly, the door opened and 
Brits-]ansen came out, beaming, a big cigar in his mouth. “Okay,” 
he said. “You’re coming with me. Now we’re going to have 
curried chicken in the Hotel dcs Indes.” 

“No, we’re not,” said Anton. 

“Huh.? Why not.?” 

“I don’t care for curried chicken, and I don’t care for the Govern- 
ment Health Service cither, and I’m not sure that I care to come 
to Celebes with you.” 

Brits-Jansen raised a huge forefinger to his lips, said, “SshI” and 
thumbed at the door. Then he whispered, audibly enough to be 
iieard in the office: “If he hears that. I’ll have to start all over again. 
Come on! Come on!” He grabbed Anton by a sleeve, and pulled 
him out of the building. 

Outside Anton angrily jerked himself free and said, “I’m afraid 
1 must have given you the wrong impression, Dr. Jansen. I prefer 
to do my hospital service first. As a matter of fact, after the way 
you treated me in the jungle, I — I have no respect for you.” 

It was out before he could stop it; such a childish thing to say 
tliat i\c felt like running away like a .schoolboy who has thrown 
a stone at a window. But Brits-Jansen said, quietly, “Of course you 
haven t,” and then, with his big nose and beery breath nauseatingly 
near, he added, “That, sir, was my intention.” 

Anton turned round and walked away. He walked into the 
town, imprcssctl by his own composure. As he sauntered in tlie 
hot shadows of the royal palms that lined the central square, he 
repeated; “Vanity, vanity, all is vanity.” Evcrytliing: his job, liis 
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.mbitiom, bis philosophy, to ]&, The whok Amon Zorgdnger 


otner one iiju uccii uenvcicu p/ompuy; loreataocT, a., unf«fcrf 
Now he had been tested. All in one pi«:c? Fine.- Celebes, cholera! 


Have a good trip! 


What was the poml of .d»h, illusions, drams of the future? 
All It led up to svas OncJhowmnifjjorH^H^m^HafiJymar,, 
or a molehill umlcrtieath a coconut tree ti-ith a wooden cross on 
it, or — a dazzling exception that happened once in fifty years -a 
bloated belly and a beard and daydreams about a nausea tmg marsh- 
mallow sweetheart, hue then cscrjbody raved about your genius. 
Whar a c/f aracter wss Bm-Jtnsent FoKmost kpnsy specialist in 
the w orJd ' And there be went, with his sagging trousers and his 
snapshot, on his >vay to cvrrkiJ chkkcn m the Hotel des Indes like 
a child on Its way to an tee cream, clutching a penny. And that 
after stam/)ing out a plague outbrealc that would have filled the 
newspaifers m Zurope hr weeks. 
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he still had no conception of svhoor what was the new /uuuii *A)ig- 
dtager. Ttve iut\g(c. R.icfe to (he jungle? Bsck to the teakettle^ the 
stench of Lysol, the helpless patients? 

He rcmcmlicrcd a rtiot/oina iMCAhostcl: Tomorrow may be 
too late " Was that what was wrong? Had he thought too much 
in terms of tomorrow rnstad of today? He felt a sudden m)st%ia 
for Rauwatta. and realized hosvinuch he had missed by Uiinicm^ 
all the time on ti.at riser, -Next week, day after tomorrow, sve II 
be in Rokul, tlicn liatasia . . ftkll, here svas Batavia, and svhae 

attiumphi Praise? The only iMnglaekmpvas that the bureaucrat 
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558 MISSION TO BORNEO 

the Head Office, with his jaw set and his letters from honey lamb 
in his pocket? But there was reality agffin, staring him in die face: 
Anton had just one twist in his personality that made him prefer- 
able to all the other totoks he had encountered in thirty years — 
the boy was a born doctor. 

Brits-Jansen slapped his unread newspaper aside and ordered 
another beer. As he sat drinking it, noisily and enthusiastically, he 
saw Anton threading his way toward him around the marble 
tables. “Hal” he said, standing up with a large alcoholic gesture. 
“There you are! I’ve ordered for you.” His eyes gleamed. “Let me 
look at you, dear boy.” 

Anton stood there, startled. Brits-Jansen took him by the chin, 
turned his face toward the light and gazed at him with disturbing 
intensity. 

“What — what is the matter ?” Anton asked. 

Brits-Jansen laughed. “Nothing,” he said, carnivorously. “Noth- 
ing at all, boy,” and tlien, suddenly, he gave him a playful stab 
in the stomach. Anton uttered a feminine squeak that was thor- 
oughly humiliating, and was about to punch his nose, when all at 
once the headwaiter came up. 

“You wish to begin now, sir?” the waiter said. “Or are you wait- 
ing for the other gentlemen ?” 

Other gentlemen ? Anton’s illusion flickered for the last time. 
The Head of the Service was joining them! . . . 

No, that’s all right,” Brits-Jansen said. "One portion is for this 
gentleman; I’m the other tliree. Sit down, dear boy. I have a lot of 
grim things to tell you concerning conditions in Celebes. . , 

In spite of iiimself, tlie Crown Prince settled down to listen. 




At th£ ac£ of ten Dutcb-bctrn Jao de Hartog rao away to sea 
and sailed with a Ashing smack on (he Zuider Zee Later he be- 
came a cabin boy on a two-mastcd schooner, and worked on 
ocean-going tugboats, writing his first stories during night 
watches. Alter Holland fell to the Nazis in 1940, he escaped from 
his occupied homeland and served in England 
Mr. de Hartog is well known in this country and abroad for 
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, He combines 

his k)\e of writing with his love for the sea he lives and works 
on a seagoing houseboat named the Rival. 





